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PREFACE. 


In the following Tale I have attempted to depict some 
of the varied trials, temptations, and influences, in- 
cidental to the life of a school-girl—a life which some 
may thoughtlessly consider trivial and superfluous 
to record; but which is, nevertheless, of vast, un- 
measured importance. Who shall say that the 
influence of one evil companion, or the sweet example 
of one Christian schoolmate, may not, cannot, tinc- 
ture the whole aspect of future years of wifehood 
and motherhood ? 

Who shall tell how deeply the Christian mother, 
who is now wisely and nobly training her little ones 
for God, and for the world’s work that He will have 
them to do, is indebted to the faithful instructress of 
early years, to the sweet associations with pious class, 
or room companions, and to the wholesome discipline 
of a judiciously organized school ? 
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That blessed results do follow from such guidance, 
such associations, such discipline, cannot be disputed ; 
and, doubtless, if we sent our children forth on this 
morning-stage of their pilgrim journey, with more 
earnest prayer, and with stronger faith, we should 
more frequently behold gracious and joyful sequences. 

But I have not been writing so much for parents 
and instructresses, as for young people, for girls between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen, for those who are 
liable to be exposed to similar struggles and tempta- 
tions, to be placed in like difficulties, and to encounter 
equal responsibilities during the probation of their 
schooldays, with the heroine of my tale. 

In Mrs. Oliphant’s “establishment,” I conscien- 
tiously believe there is nothing extravagant, nothing 
that might not occur in any house where a large 
number of young people, differing in age, tempera- 
ment, and talent, are congregated for educational 
purposes; in fact, some of the occurrences narrated 
as events in Grace Hamilton’s experience, are sub- 
stantially the fruit, not of my imagination, but of my 
personal observation. 

And now I leave my little book to the opinions of 
those for whom it is specially intended: and if, by 
the grace of God, any young person should be led by 
the perusal thereof to serious reflection, any waverer 
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confirmed in the truth, any misguided one warned, 
and deterred from dangerous paths; or any young 
Christian encouraged to go on with her face Zion- 
wards, the hours spent in its production will in 
nowise be lost. 

Should the readers of these pages wish to know 
more about Grace Hamilton, and to trace her course 
from girlhood to maturity, their wishes shall be 
gratified, and Grace’s experience as a daughter and 
sister, under her father’s roof, shall be further de- 
tailed in due course of time. 

E. J. W. 
April 19th 1856, 


GRACE HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER I, 


“ And leavest thou thy home,—thy home of love,— 
Thine own sweet southern skies—thy flowers and birds,— 
Father’s and mother’s tenderness, and all 
The happy scenes of thy bright childhood’s day ;— 
Leavest thou these? Alas! alas, fair girl! 

A colder clime and colder hearts await 

Thee in that distant land! And wilt thou go?— 
Go with the stranger from thy father’s halls? 
Then God be with thee! He alune may cheer 
Thy heart's deep solitude—fill up the void, 

And still the long, vam yearning for the past,— 
The beautiful, the unforgotten past !"" . 


‘ Have you quite decided, Mr. Hamilton ?’ 

‘Quite: my decision is unalterable. J marvel how 
you can for one minute doubt the wisdom of so ad- 
mirable a plan.’ 

Mrs. Hamilton was silent: she knew, from long 
experience, that to reason with her husband was 
worse than useless; he never suspected his own 
sagacity ; and though he made a show of consulting 
his wife upon any and every emergency, he evinced 
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pretty plainly his contempt for her counsels by pro- 
ceeding exactly as though her advice had remained 
unasked. Moreover, his decisions were like the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians: having once pro- 
claimed his determination, it became henceforth 
unchangeable and infallible. There is an old trite 
saying, ‘‘ All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves ;” and Mr. Hamilton thought all men fallible 
but himself. He would have made an excellent Pope, 
or General of the Order of Jesus: fortunately for 
the world he was only a rich and thriving merchant, 
so his iron will and strong nature cramped and chilled 
but a minute portion of mankind. He did not 
expect any observation from his well-trained, long- 
suffering wife; so, after several minutes’ silence, 
during which he complacently contemplated his em- 
broidered slippers, he continued, ‘I have weighed 
the matter well, Ellen. I have given to it my most 
serious attention; therefore, I may, without pre- 
sumption, conclude my final decision to be in the 
strictest accordance with the dictates of prudence, 
wisdom, reason, and sound policy. I might bring 
forward a chain of arguments in favour of this most 
sensible, most desirable scheme, for the benefit of our 
daughter; but that would be unnecessary, and dero 
gatory to my dignity as head of my family, and as a 
man of deliberate thought and unbiassed action.’ 
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‘And you have selected Mrs. Oliphant as the lady 
who is to take charge of our dear child ? 

‘Ihave selected Mrs. Oliphant. Her claims are so 
superior, when compared with those of other lady 
principals with whom we have been in negotiation, 
that I cannot hesitate longer in my choice. I wrote 
to Mrs. Oliphant by last night’s post, requesting her 
to receive our daughter, as soon as the Christmas 
vacation terminates. I trust you will not fatigue 
yourself in superintending the necessary preparations; 
your health demands a complete exemption from any 
kind of fatigue, and, surely, Dawson, who has so long 
been in your service, can see that your orders are 
promptly obeyed.’ 

‘But, Mr. Hamilton, would it not be better—can 
it not be managed for Grace to remain at home till 
the ensuing Midsummer? As Mrs. Hamilton spoke, 
her pale cheek became crimson, and her lips 
quivered as she waited for her husband’s answer. 
At length it came. 

‘ Wait another six months! ridiculous! impossible! 
ab-surd! Why, Mrs. Hamilton, our daughter is nearly 
twelve years old; and consider the state of her edu- 
cation. Look at Beatrice, only a year her senior, and 
mark the difference. How superior is her French 
accent! how brilliant her touch in music, how won- 
derful her acquaintance with the sciences !—and then 
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her style, her high-bred manner! Did you ever see & 
young girl enter a room, or sit down to a pianoforte 
with so much self-possession? Tell me, Ellen, did 
you ever meet with her equal on these points ?’ 

‘I never did; but, Mr. Hamilton, I should be 
grieved to see my Grace display an equal amount 
of self-possession, or what the world calls so; such 
manners, however desirable in grown persons, are 
certainly out of place in so young a girl as Grace.’ 

‘It is useless to argue, Mrs. Hamilton; I have 
considered deeply the interests of my daughter ; and, 
as you are aware, having once arrived at a con- 
clusion, dissuasions, entreaties, and lamentations are 
equally vain. But I hear my horse’s feet; it is time I 
was on my way to the City. Good morning, my dear, - 
I hope to find you improved on my return: do not 
leave the sofa I entreat you ;’ and politely kissing, or 
rather touching with his lips the wasted cheek of his 
invalid wife, Mr. Hamilton departed, and in a few 
minutes mounted his beautiful steed, and rode off 
for his counting-house in the City. 

Mrs. Hamilton lay still, and listened to the last 
sounds of the horse’s feet ; scarcely had they ceased, 
when the door opened, and her daughter entered the 
room. ‘Here, mamma, I have written three pages 
of French exercise, and I have practised ‘‘ Non pit 
mesta” till I know it perfectly; but what is the 
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matter? something has been vexing you, dearest 
mamma, you look so sad—and there have been tears 
in your eyes.’ 

Mrs. Hamilton only answered with a kiss ; so Grace 
turned to the table to deposit her exercise-book, as 
she did so, she caught sight of a half-open circular. 
She took it up and began abstractedly to read its 
contents. For several minutes it did not seem to 
strike her that she could have any connection with 
the glazed and perfumed sheet of paper in her hand ; 
but suddenly turning to her mother as she read the 
final sentence, of a quarter’s notice being required 
previous to the removal of a pupil, she said ‘ Why, 
mamma, this is the school where cousin Beatrice is! 
Why did Mrs. Oliphant send her terms to you—do 
you think she wants me? but you would not let me 
go, would you, mamma dear? The last part of the 
sentence was uttered nervously and anxiously, and 
the young face grew crimson as no answer was 
returned. 

‘Mamma! mamma! speak to me: you are not going 
—I mean, papa is not going to send me away; he 
could not be so cruel while you are so ill! oh, do 
tell me, mamma!’ 

As gently as possible Mrs. Hamilton told her ex- 
cited daughter the painful truth. For her child’s 
sake she dissembled much of her own suffering, and 
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strove to give the appalling vista of school-life as 
cheering an aspect as possible, 

But Grace would listen to nothing. Her mamma 
had said—it was decided by her father that, after 
the Christmas holidays, she should join her cousin 
Beatrice Vaughan, at Mrs, Oliphant’s, and Grace 
knew full well that an act of parliament might be 
more easily set aside than her parent’s will. She had 
sat down on an ottoman by her mother’s couch; but 
as Mrs. Hamilton ceased speaking, she threw herself 
on the hearth-rug, and gave way to an agony of tears 
and sobs. She made no effort to repress this exces- 
sive manifestation of her grief: her tears fell in a 
perfect rain, her hysterical sobs were almost choking, 
and her slight frame shook and quivered under the 
terrible agitation, Then she burst forth into denun- 
ciations of her unfeeling parent—‘I never will love 
him,’ she said, ‘I never did—I have often tried; but 
I will never try again—no, never! I would not be 
like him, not even to stdy at home with you, mamma! 
I hate to see him, to hear him speak in that quiet 
way; so calm, so quiet it is; and all the while he 
knows he is breaking our hearts; nobody could love 
such a father; I am sure Ernest and Fred do not. Do 
you love him, mamma ”” 

Mrs. Hamilton did not answer; and none could 
have answered for her. Years ago she might have, 
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she probably did, in some measure love the man she 
had accepted as her husband; but that was years ago. 
Perhaps when her young daughter asked her this 
strange question, her mind flew back to her native 
country and her early happy days. She was not an 
Englishwoman by birth—the sunny skies of Portugal 
first smiled on her infant life. Her father was an 
English merchant of great wealth residing at Lisbon ; 
he married a beautiful and well-born Portuguese 
lady ; and Ellen, so named in memory of his beloved 
mother, was his only daughter. As years passed, 
Ellen or Elena, as her Portuguese friends called her, 
grew to maturity. She was strikingly lovely—not 
an English beauty; but like the dark-eyed, dark- 
haired daughters of her own bright land of birth. 
The petted child of wealth and luxury—the idol of 
both parents—the darling of her only brother, Elena 
reached the age of nineteen with a spirit bright and 
unclouded as the brilliant skies of her country. No 
shadow of care had ever crossed her happy path—no 
forebodings of possible sorrow to come had ever 
weighed down, even for a passing instant, the untried 
heart that knew nought but love, joy, and peace. 

Mr. Hamilton came to Lisbon as the junior partner 
of a house of high repute in the commercial world. 
He had business to transact with Mr. Ormiston, and 
he visited him many times at his lovely summer re- 
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sidence at Cintra. How the affair came about, none 
knew, for neither Mr. nor Mrs. Hamilton ever spoke 
of those bygone days; but after some time it was 
announced that the handsome young merchant and 
Elena Ormiston were betrothed. In a few months 
their marriage followed, and Elena went to reside 
with her husband in England. He promised her, 
however, that every alternate summer should be 
passed in her old home. Circumstances which might 
have been foreseen rendered this promise null and 
void. The first summer which should have been 
devoted to this ardently-desired visit, Mrs. Hamilton 
became a mother; the next year most imperative 
business called her husband to Havana; and when the 
time of flowers came again, Elena gave birth to a 
second son. A few months afterwards she was stunned 
by news of the sudden death of her mother; and 
though her heart was cheered by the determination 
which her father expressed to return once more to 
England, and to reside in the neighbourhood of his 
only child—it was but a transient gleam of happiness 
—his health failed, and the voyage was deferred for 
weeks and months, till it was too late, and Mr. Ormis- 
ton was laid by the side of his idolized wife. One 
thing alone reconciled Mrs. Hamilton to her bereave- 
ment: her parents never knew that she was not a 


happy wife. 
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Too soon after her union she began to understand 
the singular character of her husband. As he became 
accustomed to her rare beauty, it became a thing of 
course, an attribute which ought to belong to his wife ; 
he ceased to regard it with admiration, and when it 
gradually faded, when the bright dark eyes became 
dim, and the brilliant carnation faded from the wasted 
cheeks, it was unheeded by the being who ought to 
have watched her health and happiness as his own 
life. He hated, too, the ‘‘ sunny south”’—the dear land 
of her own and her mother’s nativity; he ceased to 
call her Elena, because it was un-English ; he took no 
interest in her pursuits—never planned anything for 
her individual happiness and comfort; nor even 
inquired how she spent her time during his absence. 
Always polite, but never affectionate, her warm, loving 
heart was gradually chilled towards him. He mani- 
fested no strong feelings for his children, of whom 
there were three—for a daughter had been added to 
his family about two years after Mr. Ormiston’s death. 
It was his pleasure that his wife should be surrounded 
with all the appliances of luxury, because such a 
position befitted the lady whom he had honoured 
with his name, and placed at the head of his house- 
hold. He desired for his children all the advantages 
of a superior education, because his sons and daughters 
ought hereafter to be regarded with respect. But 
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the family circle was chilled and darkened by his 
presence ; all knew that his will was imperative; he 
was a despot, though from his strong sense of the 
outward fitness of things, few persons could affirm 
this fact, notwithstanding many had long suspected it. 
His eldest son, Ernest, he intended to succeed him as 
the head of the firm to which he belonged: he was 
to complete his education; travel for a year or so on 
the Continent in order to acquire foreign languages 
fluently, and then commence in the counting-house, 
and in due time become, as his father had been before 
him, the junior partner. 

All this sounded very well, but Ernest Hamilton 
believed his vocation lay in a different direction. 
He loved study and retirement; the bustle of a com- 
mercial life seemed to him almost appalling, and he 
would thankfully have resigned the golden prospect 
held out to him by his father, could he have been 
permitted to carve his own way to compentency 
through the medium of science, literature, classics, 
and mathematics. Oxford was the goal of his hopes; 
but Oxford was as unattainable as Kerguelen’s Land, 
for Mr. Hamilton having silently observed the studious 
inclination of his eldest son, decided that a residence 
at the University would only create a still stronger 
repulsion towards mercantile pursuits. He never 
made the slightest observation as to Ernest’s evident 
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desire to lead a literary life ; it might have been ima- 
gined that he was altogether ignorant of any such 
prepossessions; but he was perfectly aware of the 
state of his son’s wishes. This knowledge, however, 
was to him of no avail, even as the butcher never 
dreams of yielding to the struggles of his hapless 
victims, so Mr. Hamilton would never for an hour 
have dreamed of changing his cherished plan on ac- 
count of his child’s antipathy or even positive dis- 
gust. The second boy, Frederick, was being educated 
for the army, to the infinite grief of his mother, and 
not by any means to his own particular satisfaction ; 
for he desired nothing more ardently than to be a 
great merchant like his father; and he would joyfully 
have taken the place in the counting-house which his 
elder brother so dreaded and despised. 

As to Grace, she gave promise of superior personal 
attractions: her abilities were excellent; and her 
memory more than ordinarily retentive. So Grace 
was also to contribute largely to his honour and 
glory. No expense was to be spared upon her edu- 
cation: she was in due time to become mistress of — 
his house if he did not marry again (for he had 
known for several years that his wife’s recovery was 
hopeless, and that now she might be said to be dying), 
and ultimately to form a splendid alliance; even a 
coronet was not entirely beyond his hopes, if Grace 
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played her cards well; and to insure this it was ne- 
cessary for her to be placed at once under fashionable 
influence and training, and in fashionable companion- 
ship, in order to insure fashionable friends and ac- 
quaintances. Hitherto she had studied with her 
mother: this had gone on too long, Mr. Hamilton 
thought; Grace was becoming sentimental; and 
quite too impulsive—too prononceée for fashionable life. 
He thought she was accustomed to give way to her 
feelings almost passionately (and he was right), and 
he determined to provide a remedy at once; not 
on account of the moral injury her yet unformed 
character might sustain, nor yet because such uncon- 
trolled demonstrations might mar her future happi- 
ness, least of all because the Christian ought to learn 
betimes to bring all passions and emotions under 
subjection to the Gospel of Christ. And this remark 
leads us to inquire as to the state of religion in Mr. 
Hamilton’s family. Mrs, Hamilton had been brought 
up in her mother’s faith, but without any strong pre- 
ferences for it; indeed Mrs. Ormiston herself had been 
a very lukewarm Roman Catholic, as her marriage 
with a Protestant testified, even though in order to 
gain her hand he conformed outwardly to the usages 
of the Romish ritual. By her husband’s desire, and 
with the full consent of her parents, Mrs. Hamilton, 
as soon as she reached England, declared herself a 
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Protestant. The concession cost her nothing; for 
she had learned to consider all Christian creeds as 
fundamentally alike; and so she joined the Church 
of England, and declared that she found little differ- 
ence except in the ceremonies, wherein she averred 
the Romish Church had a decided advantage. Up to 
the time when our tale commences, she had remained 
in a state of extreme religious darkness. Happily it 
was now to be broken through the agency of her son 
Ernest. 
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“ Now in thy youth beseech of Him, 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That His light in thy heart become not dim, 
And His love be unforgot ; 
And Thy God in the darkest of days will be 
Greatness, and beauty, and strength to thee.” 
Bagron. 
Wen Mr. Hamilton returned to dinner, he went, 
according to custom, to his wife’s apartments. He 
did not notice that she was paler than usual, nor that 
her eyes were heavier than before. He took his seat, 
and inquired the state of her health, and having been 
assured it was no worse, he reverted to the morning’s 
conversation by saying, ‘Have you informed Grace 
of the desirable change which awaits her ?” 

‘IT have, Mr. Hamilton.’ 

‘No doubt she duly appreciates the value of the 
increased advantages she is about to enjoy ?” 

‘I cannot say she does; the dear child has never 
before been separated from me a single week, scarcely 
a single day: and now, that she feels how necessary 
she has become to my comfort, the pain of leaving 
me is rendered doubly acute, by the knowledge that 
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her absence will be most heavily felt, both as a nurse 
and as a companion.’ 

‘I am sorry, Ellen, to remove your daughter, as 
she is, or rather as you fancy she is, so necessary to 
your comfort and happiness, especially in the very 
delicate state of your health, which I assure you I 
never can sufficiently deplore; but you must be 
aware Grace is suffering terribly by her prolonged 
residence at home. I doubt not you have laid an 
excellent foundation; but still your strength, your 
physical strength I mean, has long been anything 
but adequate to sustain the fatigues of such instruction 
as Grace’s age now demands, More than this, the 
march of intellect is rapidly progressing, and it is 
desirable that our daughter should now be intrusted 
to the care of some one who is accustomed to the 
business of education—some one who understands and 
is qualified to meet the requirements of well-bred 
society in the present day. In Mrs. Oliphant I feel 
assured I have secured a most efficient instructress : 
our niece, Beatrice, is a decided exemplification of 
her method and success in the training of young 
people of the higher classes, and I shall be perfectly 
satisfied if Grace profit equally by the same advan- 
tages.” 

Mr. Hamilton having thus expounded himself, 
he walked away to his dressing-room, in order to 
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prepare for dinner, leaving his wife to ponder over 
his very unusual condescension. 

In the mean time, Grace was sitting alone in the 
little room where she had been for so many years 
accustomed to prepare her lessons: seated on a foot- 
stool close to the fire, with a book on her knees, she 
seemed sunk in the deepest thought. It was growing 
dusk when she moved from the window to the fire- 
place, now the gray glimmer of the brief December 
twilight had faded into perfect darkness. The case- 
ment itself was only discernible by the firelight; all 
without was wrapped in gloom, and the stars were 
obscured by the heavy clouds which during the short 
wintry day had hidden the sun. 

Grace’s face wore an expression of the deepest 
grief, but mingled with its aspect of sadness there 
might be traced pride, indignation, and sarcasm. 
Her eyes were swollen with the long and violent 
weeping of the morning, and her head was aching 
intensely from the violent agitation which for more 
than two hours had remained unsubdued. Now and 
then she raised her hand to her hot, throbbing temples, 
otherwise she remained perfectly still. She was 
roused by footsteps: the door opened, and a youth 
of about sixteen years of age entered the room. He 
was totally unlike Grace in feature, yet the natural 
expression of each countenance was very similar. 
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He was fair and pale, with clear, thoughtful gray 
eyes, and abundance of golden-brown hair, clustering 
in rich, silken, wavy curls round his beautifully- 
formed forehead. He was tall, too, and slender, and 
walking up to Grace, he stooped down, and kissed 
her lovingly. 

‘All alone in the dark, Grace! why have you not 
ordered candles? And what is the matter? you 
look so pale, and unwell, and miserable. Has any- 
thing happened since I went away to Mr. Arthur’s 
this morning? Come tell me, Gracie, dear, you 
know you and I always tell each other all our 
troubles ; don’t we, love ?’ 

‘And I have a great trouble now, Ernest, the 
greatest and the worst I ever had. I shall not be 
here much longer to nurse mamma, and to talk to 
you in the evening. Papa is going to send me away 
to school: to the school where cousin Beatrice is. 
I shall never be able to bear it, Ernest; I shall die, 
IT am certain, and I hope I shall; and I am not very 
fond of Beatrice, and I think she will laugh at me, 
and make the other girls laugh too.’ 

Grace’s departure from her home was not alto- 
gether such news to Ernest as she supposed: he had 
noted one or two observations of his father, and he 
had for several weeks feared such might be his 
ultimate determination ; though, of course, he forbore 
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to mention his painful suspicions to his sister. Ernest 
had his own peculiar trials, and for a youth of his age, 
they were neither few nor light; but this anticipated 
separation from Grace, whom he loved almost pas- 
sionately, seemed in perspective so bitter, so nearly 
unendurable, that for several minutes, now that his 
misgivings were realized, he remained perfectly 
silent, holding his sister tightly in his arms, and 
feeling his heart too full of COUOUUE emotions to 
venture on a word. 

At last he raised Grace’s drooping head, and said, 
‘Gracie, my pet! this is sad news, and I fear nothing 
can be done to avoid it. Has papa quite settled the 
matter ?’ 

‘Yes! quite: mamma did venture to ask if I might 
stay at home till next Midsummer; but of course he 
would not hear of such a thing: indeed he wrote last 
night to that horrid Mrs. Oliphant, and told her I 
should go back with Beatrice as soon as her school 
re-commenced. I know I shall hate the whole set of 
them ; Mrs. Oliphant, and her teachers, and the proud 
disagreable girls :—and as to papa—I hate him more 
than I can tell, Ernest; if he would be angry I 
shouldn’t care. I would rather he’d beat me, than 
reprove me (as he calls it) in that quiet, cold, I don’t- 
lnow-how, way.’ 

‘Dear Gracie, you must not talk in this way: you 
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know I never will listen to it. If you persist, 
dearest, I must go away, lest I should encourage you 
to be naughty.’ 

‘Naughty! who can help being naughty? I am 
sure I cannot, if it be naughty to speak out what one 
thinks: I don’t think you care much about my going 
away, Earnest !’ 

‘Dear, dear Grace, I do care; much more ;—oh! 
very much more than I can tell you. You have made 
my evenings so pleasant—you have been such a 
companion for me, and above all you have been such 
a sweet, thoughtful, womanly little nurse, to poor 
dear mamma. Oh Gracie, love! I shall so miss you! 
we shall all miss you.’ 

‘Except papa; he will never miss me. Ernest, 
is it wrong to think as I do, or to say what I think ; 
and if it is wrong, how can I help it? 

‘Both thoughts and words are wrong, dear, and 
you of your ownself cannot help either.’ 

‘I know what you mean, Ernest—you have often 
said the same to me before. I suppose you are right, 
for you are always good, and always thinking about 
God, but I cannot feel it, Ernest. I have tried, and 
I cannot feel it. You know what I mean, I dare 
gay.’ 

‘Yes, I do know very well what you feel; I 
have felt the same myself.’ 
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‘And what did you do? You do not feel so now, 
I think.’ 

‘No! love, the God who put it into my heart to 
feel how wrong such feelings were, taught me how to 
subdue them, or rather I should say, His strength 
overcame them.’ 

‘But, Ernest, do you mean I ought to pray to God 
to make me love papa as well as I love dear, 
gentle mamma? because I do not even wish to love 
him as I do her, and I do not think I could.’ 

‘Perhaps not, Grace, but you can study to honour 
and reverence him, stern though he be; you can ask 
God to take away the angry, bitter, rebellious spirit 
from your heart; and, oh! Gracie, love, you would be 
so much happier—you cannot think how happy—if 
you were able to say sincerely, like the martyrs we 
read about yesterday, Thy will be done.’ 

‘I will try, Ernest, because you wish it, and I love 
you so. I will try when I am away.’ 

‘Not because you love me, Gracie; but, my dear 
little sister, why do you love me so much ” 

‘What a curious question !—oh, for ten thousand 
reasons.’ 

‘Well, give half a dozen, and I will not inquire 
about the remainder.’ 

‘First, I love you because you love me: you loved 
me when I was a tiny child, before I had sense to 
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love you; and because you make me happier, and help 
me with my lessons; and you are never the least bit 
unkind, so that I can tell you all my troubles. I can 
say everything and anything to you, Emest. 
Besides this, when papa has been displeased, you 
have kept me from blame—and then you are sv 
clever, so good.’ 

‘Enough, enough, dear Grace, you have replied 
just as I wished, although I donot nearly deserve one- 
half the praise your loving little heart would rejoice 
to give me. But, Gracie, there is One who has loved 
you ever since you were born—who loves you now, 
though you do not love Him at all. One who gives 
you all the happiness you have, or ever had—who is 
infinitely good—infinitely wise; who will always 
listen to your faintest word, and to whom you may 
tell all your cares and troubles. If you love me, will 
you not much more love Him, who is able and willing 
to do far more for you than I can; will you not love 
Him because He first loved you ” 

Grace was silent awhile, perhaps she was thinking 
deeply; at last she said. ‘Just now, while you are 
talking to me, I feel as I could love Our Saviour. I 
know He loves me, because He died that my sins 
might be forgiven, if I would trust m Him; but, 
Emest, I do not often feel so. I like to have my 
own way; and when I go to school, there will be no 
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one to remind me of what is right; and you know I 
am so easily provoked, and get pursuaded to do 
things I am sorry for afterwards; and I begin to 
think I am very proud. I know I shall not get on 
well at school. I shall be always in trouble; and, 
what is worse, I shall feel I am going all wrong, and 
I shall fret after home. Oh! I shall be so miserable!’ 
and poor Grace once more burst into tears; but they 
were unlike the strong showers of the morning; she 
cried quietly, and said nothing till her brother, wish- 
ing to turn the current of her thoughts, began to 
speak of himself. 

‘And I feel sad, Grace, irrespective of this new 
trouble, for I have but a few more days with Mr. 
Arthur, and then farewell Greek, Latin, and poetry. 
Ledgers and day-books, pounds, shillings, and pence, 
I suppose must henceforth be my occupation !’ 

‘Oh, Ernest! can you make up your mind to this 
dull stupid kind of life? Can you, who love trees and 
flowers and birds, bear to sit all day in that dark 
dingy counting-house, with all the din and bustle of 
the city sounding in your ears? and can you endure 
to pour over those nasty heavy books, all full of 
cramped writing and figures past count ?’ 

‘I can endure it, dear, certainly; and since I must 
do it, I hope to perform my duties to papa’s entire 
satisfaction; but I shall only be with him till Mid- 
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summer, then my continental journey will take place ; 
and I shall thoroughly enjoy my sojourn in France 
and Spain: above all, I shall love to visit Portugal, 
and write to our mother descriptions of the scenes 
she loves so much to remember, I would give much 
if my father would allow me to be a clergyman; but 
I cannot even faintly hope that he may change his 
mind. After all, the life of a merchant may be the 
one for which Iam most suited; certainly it is the 
one which at present is best for me, or God would 
not have called me to it.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by Fred; 
who came bounding into the room, his dark eyes 
sparkling with glee and fun. A strange contrast he 
formed to his grave, quiet brother, and his pale, pensive 
sister. 

‘Hush! Fred,’ said Ernest, as the former inquired 
what nocturnal orgies they were celebrating in the 
dark. 

‘I sha’nt hush, Mr. Sagacity, papa is shut up in the 
dining-room with his bottle of port and the Times; 
and dear mamma won’t be disturbed, for her double- 
doors are closed!’ 

Fred was soon made acquainted with the unhappy 
state of things. Very different from Emest’s was his 
reception of the news. 

‘What! Grace going to school when ma is so ill! 
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I tell you what it is, Ernest,—-it’s a burning, scan- 
dalous shame! The governor has no more heart 
than this marble chimney-piece, and he is just as 
cold and as hard, I'll tell him my mind, It’s a 
shame that no one will speak to him and tell him 
what all the world thinks of him. I won't be afraid 
of him ! 

Grace was absolutely terrified at the idea of Fred’s 
daring to remonstrate with his father: she knew the 
most fatal consequences must ensue. Ernest was 
grieved, because he saw that Fred was creating in 
her mind the very rebellious impressions which he 
had been labouring to avert. More than this; he 
dreaded what might ensue should Fred carry his 
threat into execution; and in his present state of 
mind he appeared quite capable of carrying out his 
Intentions. At last Ernest said, ‘Fred! if you say a 
word to papa, I know what he will do. He will 
banish you from home at once and for years: and 
perhaps send Grace to school immediately, if he can 
prevail upon Mrs. Oliphant to receive her.’ These 
two last representations had the effect of somewhat 
calming the angry, indignant youth, and then Ernest 
proposed that candles should be brought and the 
evening’s occupations commenced. 

That day month Grace was in her mother’s sitting- 
room, packing up her own little valuables. Her new 
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dresses were laid carefully in her trunks; her books 
were collected and stowed away in a substantial deal 
box under lock and key, and now she was supplying 
her work-box and her writing-desk with all that they 
required. Many little gifts were before her, all tokens 
of the love was she about to leave, and her eyes 
frequently overflowed with tears while she contem- 
plated her new smelling-bottle, her pretty netting- 
case; her gold pencil-case and locket, and twenty 
other little treasures, gathered for her use and plea- 
sure by her mother and brothers. At last all her 
preparations were complete, and bedtime came only 
too soon, though long deferred. 

When Grace remembered that the next night she 
must go to sleep without a mother’s kiss, and a 
mother’s blessing, her poor little heart turned sick 
and faint: and that dear, tender mother! how could 
she do without her little daughter? And then came 
a fear lest she might die during her absence; and 
she determined, cost what it might, she would 
petition her father to send for her home, if her 
mother became decidedly worse; and if he answered 
with one of his usual cold, freezing negatives, to 
entreat and implore with all the eloquence she could 
muster, 

By ten o’clock next morning Grace had left home : 
contrary to Mr. Hamilton’s scheme, Beatrice had 
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proceeded to school the day before. She was visiting 
at Clifton with her guardian’s family, and had 
not wished to travel so far merely for the sake of 
accompanying her cousin, whom she cared nothing 
about. So Grace and Mr. Hamilton set out by them- 
selves. The parting may be imagined. Neither 
Grace nor her mother wept, their sorrow was too 
deep for tears. Fred cried like a baby, and Ernest 
kissed his darling sister, beseeching her to remember 
their many conversations, and he promised to take 
every care of their mother, and to write to her 
frequently. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight! 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament: 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair— 
Like twilight’s, too, her soft brown hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, or startle, and waylay. 


“T saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too, 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet 5 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
Worpswortu. 


Ir was growing dark when Grace and her father 
reached Bath, where Mrs. Oliphant resided. There 
was the usual bustle at the station, the claiming of 
the luggage, the bestowal of fresh passengers, and the 
din and confusion of travellers and officials. At 
length the engine sent forth its piercing yell, all 
things were arranged, and the train departed, leaving 
the railway porters at liberty to attend to Mr. 
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Hamilton, who was waxing somewhat impatient, 
though to all appearance he was sitting on the plat- 
form with his usual cold, serene aspect. The young 
moon was shining when they entered the carriage 
which was to convey them to Austerley House; the 
planet Venus was shedding her pure silvery lustre 
over the western hills; and the sky was yet tinged 
with the brightness of departing day. On they 
drove through the beautiful city—passed the Abbey 
Church, its ancient pinnacles and buttresses rising 
solemnly against the clear grey evening sky ; passed 
long rows of aristocratic-looking houses ; and passed 
terraces, and crescents, and villas, yet all the while 
Grace scarcely noted the dim scene through which 
she was rapidly borne. Her father, as usual, was 
silent, and she herself, for the hundredth time, was 
trying to realize what school would be like. It was 
long since she had seen Beatrice, and then she had 
only half listened to the strange tales which her 
cousin told about school-life and school-days, and 
school-intrigues, never dreaming that in afew months 
she also was to become an actor in the same routine 
of duties, and the same peculiar phase of existence. 
How would Mrs. Oliphant look? Again and again 
Grace pictured an elderly lady—in dark attire, in 
light robes, with blue eyes, with black eyes—tall, 
short, stout, thin—having a stern countenance, or a 
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sharp, angry one, or a good-tempered one; but on 
none of these mental portraits could she fix as being 
the veritable likeness of the terrible Mrs. Oliphant, 
so she was fain to give up the fanciful delineations 
which had occupied her mind for the last three 
weeks. Beatrice, too how would she look? She 
would be taller, more of a young lady, less of a girl, 
more fashionable, and, perhaps—nay, most lkely— 
prouder, colder, and more scornful. Grace was roused 
from these profitless cogitations by the voice of her 
father. He said :— 

‘Grace, I need not tell you it is my hope that you 
will rapidly improve both in knowledge and in man- 
ner under the care of Mrs. Oliphant. You are not 
an ignorant girl, but you do everything without style: 
there is no effect in your playing—in your conversa- 
tion—or in your movements. Follow the example of 
your cousin Beatrice, and when you return at 
Midsummer, let me sce an entire change—an im- 
provement that speaks for itself—a polish that must at 
once be perceived. But here we are ; this is Austerley 
House.’ As Mr. Hamilton ceased speaking, the 
carriage drove through an ivy-covered stone gateway, 
and up to the porch of a large, square, many-windowed 
house, cold and formal in its aspect, and built 
of grey stone, which was nearly black with age. A 
grave, elderly female threw open the hall-door, and 
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ushered Mr. Hamilton and his daughter up a wide, 
old-fashioned oak staircase, and into a spacious 
drawing-room, where a young lady of extraordinary 
sweetness of countenance was sitting at the piano 
forte. She rose upon the entrance of visitors, and 
with a profound curtsy, left the room. ‘What a 
lovely creature!’ thought Grace, ‘I wonder what 
her name is. I hope I shall sleep in her room; she 
looks so good!’ 

The door opened, and Mrs. Oliphant made her 
appearance. Not one of Grace’s fancy sketches would 
pass for her likeness. She was neither tall nor 
short; neither stout nor thin; neither dark nor fair. 
She was a rather good-looking woman, of about forty 
years of age, plainly but richly dressed. The ex- 
pression of her face was neither stern, cross, nor 
kind; it might, however, assume any of these aspects 
as occasion chanced. At present, a cheerful smile 
sat on her well-formed features, and she hastened to 
greet Mr. Hamilton, and then to kiss Grace. Mr. 
Hamilton declined taking any refreshment; he had 
dined, he said, at Swindon, and was anxious to return 
to town by the next train. So he bade Grace re- 
member his injunctions, and with a stately kiss he 
departed, leaving his daughter to commence her 
school campaign as best she might. 

Mrs. Oliphant returned to the drawing-room, 
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saying, ‘I am sure, my dear, you will be glad to take 
tea as soon as possible. Miss Vaughan, as I told 
your papa, has been prevented returning to-day, so 
I will consign you to the care of another of your 
school-fellows, and she will show you your bed-room, 
and assist you to arrange your dress:’ so saying Mrs. 
Oliphant left the room, and in less than two minutes 
returned accompanied by the pretty young lady who 
was seated at the instrument when Grace first arrived. 
An introduction according to etiquette took place. 
‘Miss Margaret Whittaker—Miss Hamilton. Miss 
Hamilton—Miss Margaret Whittaker.’ Mrs, Oliphant 
then relapsed into her natural tone of voice, which, 
however, was always somewhat measured, and said, 
‘Margaret, my love, will you be so kind as to take 
Miss Hamilton to her bed-chamber; she will sleep in 
the ‘‘White Room.” Mr. Hamilton is exceedingly 
anxious about her French accent, so she cannot do 
better than associate as much as possible with Made- 
moiselles Brignier and De Salens who occupy the 
large bed in that apartment. Miss Hamilton may 
succeed Miss Arlington, so you will point out to her the 
small bed next the window. And then, when she has 
attended to her toilet, will you introduce her to your 
friends in the school-room! you have no time to lose: 
I expect each moment to hear the tea-bell ring.’ 

Miss Margaret Whittaker and Grace gravely retired, 
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and the elder young lady led the way through long 
intricate passages, into which opened many white 
painted doors, until she reached the chamber called 
the ‘White Room.” Why it should be so called 
Grace was puzzled to determine, for the walls were 
hung with green paper, and the painting was a kind 
of cream colour. Certainly the window curtains, 
the bed-furniture, and toilet-covers were spotlessly 
white, but that was only what might occur in any 
chamber. There were two large beds in the 100m, 
which was spacious, and two small ones; and, fora 
school bed-room, it was very comfortably furnished. 
In Grace’s eyes, however, it looked cold and meagre : 
there was only carpeting by the bedsides, and that 
was but narrow strips of green and buff stair-carpet. 
The ewers, basins, and soap-cups, on the two washing- 
stands, were plain white delft-ware, such as the 
servants used at home. Miss Whittaker closed the 
door, and then turning to Grace, said in a cheerful 
tone, ‘You will find this a very comfortable room, 
Miss Hamilton. Several years ago my sister and 
I slept here, and I preferred it very much to the 
chamber we now occupy. The two French girls 
Mrs. Oliphant spoke of, occupy this large bed: two 
Indian young ladies who are daily expected will have 
the other. As Miss Warburton sleeps in this one, 
the other by the window is yours.’ 
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- Miss Whittaker was several years older than Grace— 
in fact she was sixteen; but we had better call 
her Margaret, for she was the younger of two sisters 
who had been a long time at Austerley House; and 
Margaret she was called by all in the family. Hers 
was a face that, once seen, dwells long and pleasantly 
in your memory; it did not fascinate on account of 
any particular beauty of features. It was a sunny 
face; not the sparkling dew-begemmed sunshine 
of spring, but the calm, soft, cloudless sunshine 
of perfect summer—such as rests peacefully, almost 
holily, on some grey minster, and pours its pure 
lustre on the mouldering tombs of the past. It 
was a serious yet a very happy face, blooming with 
youth and health, and over all was shed the impress 
of a peace that the world knoweth not. 

‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.’ To gaze on Margaret Whittaker 
was to realize the full force and beauty of that 
gracious promise. 

Margaret assisted Grace to disencumber herself of 
the many wraps which she had worn on her long, cold 
journey, and then offered to escort her to the 
school-room. Before Grace had finished arranging 
her hair, a loud bell echoed through the many 
passages. ‘We must hasten; that is the tea-bell,’ 
said Margaret, ‘and it will be pleasanter for you to go 
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in now, than when all the girls are quietly seated ; 
a new-comer in our little world naturally excites 
observation.’ 

So Grace took Margaret’s proffered arm, who led 
her, not to the school-room, but to the dining-room, 
where the young ladies were taking their seats ata 
long table. To Grace’s confused vision there seemed 
to be about forty girls: in reality there were not 
more than thirty, for several pupils were still 
unreturned. At the top of the table was standing a 
very grave-looking lady, dressed with particular 
precision, and apparently about thirty years of age. 
Margaret introduced Grace to this lady, who was 
Miss Everitt, the English governess. Near to Miss 
Everitt stood a much younger person, whom Margaret 
introduced as Miss Lavinia, a niece of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
who officiated as under-teacher, and prepared the 
younger pupils for their music-master. At the lower 
end of the room was a third teacher. She was tall, 
thin, tightly laced, older looking than Miss Everitt, 
and her dress was an affectation of extreme fashion, 
somewhat tinctured with untidiness. She was 
talking volubly in French to several of her elder 
pupils, and Grace needed no one to tell her this was 
the Madame St. Armand, Beatrice had so often men- 
tioned. She received her new éléve very graciously, 
and poured a torrent of French into Grace’s bewil- 
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dered ears; who only understanding upon an average 
every sixth word, could only curtsey and tum 
crimson. There was yet one more person to whom 
Grace was to be presented ; this was Miss Bennett, a 
lady of doubtful age and doubtful pretensions to 
gentility. It was her office to attend to the wardrobe 
department; to report and punish untidy habits— 
to claim stray articles as forfeits—to pack up at the 
holidays—to assist the little ones in preparing their 
lessons—and, in fact, to perform any drudgery that was 
required. This poor lady had a very care-worn, 
anxious look, and her habiliments bespoke either 
extreme economy or a scanty purse. Grace was glad 
when these introductions were over, and she gladly 
took her seat by the side of her new friend. ‘That 
is my sister,’ said Margaret, during the pause which 
ensued after sitting down, and before beginning tea; 
‘taat young lady opposite with a blue dress like 
mine.’ Grace looked and saw what appeared to her 
a vision of loveliness; such as she had seen pictured 
in ‘ Books of Beauty,’ and ‘ Galleries of Engravings.’ 
Miss Whittaker was two years older than Margaret : 
she was tall, graceful, with an exquisite complexion, 
perfect features, and an abundance of rich brown hair, 
which drooped in natural ringlets on her falling 
shoulders. But the expression of the beautiful face 
was quite unlike Margaret’s. A cold indifference 
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and a languor was spread over the faultless lineaments 
of her countenance. There was something mournful 
in the soft, sweet hazel eyes, not unmixed with 
discontent ; and the faint smiles which occasionally 
played on the ruby lips were very fleeting, and 
shadowy, and almost tinged with sadness. Grace was 
so interested in contemplating the pensive beauty, 
that she was startled when all her schoolfellows rose 
on the entrance of Mrs. Oliphant. For an instant 
there was perfect silence, then one of the young 
ladies rapidly said a Freneh grace, and immediately 
Miss Everitt began to pour out tea. Grace as a new- 
comer, was indulged with thin bread and butter, and 
in consideration of her journey, something more 
substantial was brought in on her account. The 
other young ladies ate their thick bread and butter 
in silence, which was only breken by an occasional 
request of ‘ Passez l’assiette, s'il vous plait.’ Mrs, 
Oliphant and Miss Everitt conversed. 

‘I hope,’ said the former lady, ‘that to-morrow 
evening all my family will be assembled. I expect 
Miss Vaughan and Miss Christian in the morning, 
and I should not be surprised to see Miss Thompson 
and my two Indian pupils this evening. The Misses 
Felton will doubtless be here some time to-morrow; 
they will remember that I expressed a most earnest 
wish for all to be under my roof by Saturday evening, 
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in order that school-duties might be vigorously com- 
menced on Monday morning; and I may as well 
mention now, that I have engaged Mr. Wray, the 
naturalist, to attend here one afternoon in the week, 
to give lessons in Botany, Conchology, and particu- 
larly Geology, which is becoming a science of infinite 
importance in the higher circles. Every lady is now 
expected to define and expatiate on the different f r- 
mations : lias, hornblende, oolite, mica, &c., ought not 
to be words of doubtful import to any lady laying 
claim to a superior and finished education. 

‘I sincerely hope, my dear children, you will do 
your best to improve under the tuition of the pro- 
fessor; you will find him at once simple and pro- 
found, and, withal, extremely patient. This arrange- 
ment will, I am sure, be a boon to Miss Warburton ; 
she is so desirous of seizing every opportunity of 
mental improvement.’ The young lady referred to 
sat by Miss Whittaker; as her governess spoke, she 
raised her dark, thoughtful eyes, and quietly re- 
marked that she should be very glad to be able to 
devote some portion of her time to the study of 
Geology. | 

Soon after tea was over, and the young ladies as- 
cended to the school-room. Here Margaret intro- 
duced Grace to her sister, who received her kindly, 
but with such languor that she thought the elder 
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Miss Whittaker must be unusually wearied; also to 
Miss Warburton and to Claudine Brignier and Rosa 
de Salens, with whom she was to share the occu- 
pancy of the White Room. 

All this time Grace had no time to think of home; 
but no sooner had Margaret left her side, than the 
present vanished from her view. The large, lofty 
room with its long tables and desks, its bookshelves, 
forms, and chairs, were no longer seen, The busy 
hum around her, though new and strange, was disre- 
garded, her thoughts fled back to the dear circle she 
had left in the morning. Perhaps Ernest and Fred 
were sitting now with their mamma, talking of her, 
and vainly deploring her absence. The idea was 
too painful; the full misery of her banishment 
seemed for the first time fully comprehended, and 
she longed to give way to one of those passionate 
bursts of tears with which she generally relieved 
herself. But she could not cry there, before all the 
strange girls, who, regardless of her grief, were sit- 
ting in little clusters, giving to each other a full, 
true, and particular account of their proceedings 
during the vacation ; she could not, however, prevent 
the tears from filling her eyes, and rapidly chasing 
each other down her cheeks. She would have given 
the world to go to bed and cry herself to sleep. 
Presently Margaret returned, bringing with her a 
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young girl about the same age as Grace, and the 
three talked together, till Grace for the time felt 
somewhat soothed and composed. Margaret and 
Dorothea Dalton gave her some idea of what the 
usual routine would be when school was once fairly 
begun, and she told her the names of many of the 
girls who were moving about and chattering gaily. 

Miss Whittaker sat near to them, languidly netting 
a purse, and making an occasional remark in a sweet, 
low voice. So the evening passed till Mrs. Oliphant 
came in to read prayers; supper was brought in, and 
soon after the young ladies retired. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lady. ‘TI see there is a mystery here, a very pretty mystery, a profonnd 
mystery, and within this mystery, another mystery still more complicated—in 
short, a duwnright mystification, as one may say; but, Sir, I heed it not; I 
would not unravel your mystery for the world! I despise mysteries.” 

Knight. ‘ Truly, Madam, there is no mystery, that is to say there is only a 


trivial mystification.” 
Oxp Pray. 


‘DoroTHEA, will you come and help me write this 
French exercise? said Grace, one miserable wet 
afternoon in the beginning of March. ‘I have so 
much to do—two English lessons to learn, and a page 
of Belisaire to prepare; and you know we have 
permission to write home when our duties are 
finished. JI am sure I shall not have a minute, for I 
cannot make out this exercise at all.’ 

‘I cannot come, Grace; Mrs, Oliphant has just 
sent for Marian Thompson and me, to play our duetts 
in the drawing-room.’ 

‘Oh, very well, I must ask some one else; and 
Grace rose from her seat, and crossed the room to a 
desk, where Elizabeth Warburton was deeply en- 
gaged on a German translation. ‘Please, Miss War- 
burton, will you show me how to do this exercise ? 
I don’t understand it.’ 

‘Impossible, Grace; Herr Karl will be here in ap 
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hour, and I am not nearly ready. I never yet took 
up to a master unprepared lessons, and I cannot do 
so now. Why do you not go to Margaret Whittaker 
as usual ?” 

‘Margaret is at the singing-class,” said me 
dejectedly. 

‘Well, I am very sorry I cannot assist you, 
without neglecting my own business.’ 

_ For several minutes Grace stood silent, abstractedly 
twisting about her pencil; then looking round the 
room, she determined to make another appeal. ‘Oh, 

Miss Anstruther, can you help me for a few minutes, 
I have such quantities to do ?’ 

‘No, indeed, Grace Hamilton! I am just beet 
to write home ; it was Edith’s turn to write, but she is 
lying down with one of her bad sick headaches; you 
must ask some one else.’ Grace was turning hope- 
lessly away, when she saw Annie Sandford, a girl a 
few months older than herself, lying on the reclining- 
board reading a very dirty book. 

‘Annie, if you have any pity, come and help me 
to write this stupid French exercise !’ 

‘I can’t—I am reading.’ 

‘What a dirty book! I should think the servants 
have been taking it; and what a strange title—Love 
and———what is it, Annie? Love and what ?” 

‘Mind your own business, Miss Hamilton,’ said 
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Annie, turning very red, ‘Is it ladylike, do you 
think, to come and look over people’s shoulders when 
they want to be quiet?” 

‘Well! you need not be so angry, Annie Sandford ; 
I did not know there was any secret. J never read 
anything I am ashamed to let people see.’ 

‘Of course not; you are in Margaret Whittaker’s 
set, and we all know how pious and good they are; 
would not look in a Key if it were held before their 
eyes; not even if the prize depended upon it.’ 

Grace turned proudly and coldly away, and began 
to write her exercise unaided. She found when she 
earnestly applied to it, it was not nearly so difficult 
as she thought; she completed it as the school-room 
clock struck four, ‘One hour more, and the chance 
of writing for the next fortnight will be gone,’ said 
Grace, mournfully. ‘Oh, dear! mamma and the 
boys will be so disappointed, they will think I am 
forgetting them! Suddenly her face brightened. 
‘I will write now, and let the lessons take their 
chance. I shall have plenty of time for them.’ No 
sooner said than done; Grace’s pretty rose-wood 
desk was placed before her, her paper drawn out, her 
pen selected, andshe begun: she did not enjoy writing 
home so much as she generally did. ‘Perhaps I am 
annoyed,’ she thought to herself, ‘at all the girls 
refusing to help me, and certainly Annie Sandford 
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was dreadfully rude, and I think vulgar. I wonder 
why I might not look at that book !—and, oh dear! I 
am so behind-hand! Ido not half know my music- 
lesson, and nothing is ready for to-morrow; I am 
afraid I shall get into trouble; but I must write 
now. I will begin, by telling dear, darling mamma 
how happy I am to know she is so much better.’ 
Grace wrote on till five o’clock, and then she sealed 
and directed her letter, and placed it with the others 
ready to be carried into Mrs. Oliphant’s room. She 
was very tired; but she determined to spend the 
few minutes which would elapse before tea in 
learning her English Grammar or History. She 
went to her shelf for a book, and while she was 
looking for it, she noticed Annie Sandford, the two 
Vernons, and Letty Felton talking together in the 
window-recess. They spoke in a very low tone, and 
when Georgina Vernon raised her voice, her sister 
said, sharply, ‘ Be quiet, will you; we don’t want all 
the world to hear !’ 

Grace thought it very strange ; she wondered what 
could be going on, and she lingered for a moment, 
and then remembering that she was listening to 
what was not intended for her ears; she turned 
away, feeling ashamed of her passing curiosity; but 
not before she had heard Annie say, in a louder voice, 
‘There is that tiresome thing, Grace Hamilton!’ and 
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Charlotte Vernon said, ‘Oh, never mind her, she is 
never up to anything!’ 

Grace heard no more, she walked away displeased 
and annoyed. ‘ Up to anything! how vulgar!’ she 
thought; how angry Mrs. Oliphant and Miss Everitt 
would be if they heard: and Grace felt thoroughly 
vexed. First ofall, she had the uncomfortable feeling 
always produced by an accumulation of work; then 
she felt aggrieved at the way in which Annie Sand- 
ford spoke of her; and perhaps she was a little 
annoyed at the idea of something going on from 
which she was to be excluded. ‘ Perhaps they think 
I am such a child,’ said Grace to herself, ‘and not 
sensible enough to enter into their plans; I am more 
than twelve, and Charlotte Vernon is but fourteen ; 
I dare say Georgina and Letty Felton are sixteen; 
but Margaret Whittaker and even Hester talk to me 
a great deal—ithey do not think me such a child, and 
they always tell me any little thing we want to do 
among ourselves.’ And so Grace thought, and 
thought, till she felt herself quite an injured person : 
she did not reflect that the girlish schemes and 
devices in which she had joined with Margaret, the 
Misses Catlett, and several others, were not only quite 
innocent, but in general praiseworthy; while those 
from which she was now excluded might not be equally 
so, indeed they might be extremely blamable. 
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_ However, Grace was so taken up with her annoy- 
ance, her wonder, and her train of thought, that she 
quite forgot her ‘Murray’s Grammar’ was still un- 
opened before her. Suddenly recollecting how much 
she had to do, she began to find her place. She had 
barely read the first line when the tea-bell rang, and 
she was obliged to put her book away, for it was 
against the rules to carry books into the dining-room. 
During tea-time she still continued her cogitations, 
and she returned to the school-room, her mind still 
occupied with her various avocations. 

Until a quarter to seven the young ladies were not 
required to attend to their lessons, that time was at 
their own disposal; but the elder girls, and some of 
the younger ones, sometimes found it impossible to 
spare it for recreation. Grace had decided to study 
from the time she left the dining-room till the bell 
rang for the lesson hour, and she straightway col- 
lected her books. Then she found her Markham’s 
History was missing, and she recollected it was in a 
small room used for practising, where they also 
changed their shoes upon returning from walking. 
She went immediately to fetch it ; it was almost dark, 
but there was light enough to find her way. She 
pushed open the door of the room where she had left 
her History, rather hastily, not expecting to find 
any one there; butto her surprise, there were several 
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persons near the window talking very earnestly. 
It was so dark, that she could scarcely discern one 
from the other; but she could plainly see Hester 
Whittaker, leaning in her usual languid manner 
against the window-pane ; and she distinctly heard 
Margaret's clear voice. 

‘Here is one of the little ones!’ said another voice, 
‘hush, Margaret!’ 

The words came from one of the Misses Anstruther ; 
which one Grace could not tell, for their voices were 
so much alike. 

‘It is Grace Hamilton,’ said Susan Catlett. 

‘Grace Hamilton!’ interposed her sister Katharine, 
rather impatiently ; ‘what can she want here ?” 

‘I am looking for my History—my Markham ; I 
left it here this morning.’ 

‘Here it is, now go away, said Susan Catlett; 
‘why do you leave your books about, Grace? If 
Miss Bennett found it, she would take it for a for- 
feit.’ 

‘You have given me ‘“ Markham’s France,”’ said 
Grace, almost angrily, ‘mine is England, and I left 
it on the window-ledge.’ 

‘Well! it is not there now, so it is no use looking 
any more.” 

Grace left the room at once, her heart ae high 
with displeasure. ‘One of the little ones!’ how 
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derogatory to the dignity of a young lady in her 
thirteenth year. And Margaret, too, she never said 
as she quite expected she would, ‘Oh, Grace can 
stay.’ Every one seemed to be conspiring to treat 
her with contempt. Twice that day she had been 
unwittingly an intruder: she felt that she was not 
properly treated. At home, her mamma and Ernest 
(who were quite above every one at school) made her 
their companion ; they knew she was to be trusted ; 
they never kept secrets from her. 

Brooding over her wrongs, Grace returned to the 
school-room, and borrowing Dorothea’s ‘ Markham,’ 
sat down to study. But the scene in the practising- 
room could not be banished from her memory; then 
she looked round to see which of the Misses Anstru- 
ther was absent: it was Clara. Edith, still suffering 
from her headache, was lying quietly in a dark 
corner on a reclining-board. Yes! she should re- 
member it was Clara who had said, ‘ There is one of 
the little ones!’ And then what coud they have been 
talking about? what mystery could bring them there 
in the cold and in the dark? 

No one noticed Grace as she sat silent and 
gloomy over her books; some were studying—some 
talking—some reading—no one saw that she never 
once turned over a leaf. There was one little 
knot in the opposite corner which she was attentively 
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watching : there were Annie Sandford, Letty Felton, 
the two Vernons, and her cousin Beatrice. It must 
be said, par parenthése, that Beatrice took very little 
notice of Grace; she rarely accosted her, and never 
after the first day of her return entered into conver- 
sation with her. This was a severe mortification to 
Grace ; it looked as if she were not on an equality 
with her cousin: but she was too proud to allow her 
annoyance to be perceived. She contented herself 
with avoiding Beatrice, and behaving coldly when 
thrown into her society. 

And there was Beatrice—the stylish, fashionable 
girl, who was to be her model—talking fast with that 
vulgar Annie Sandford and those Vernons: Grace 
wondered what her papa would say to such polish and 
style. While she was still wondering, the bell rang 
for studies, and the room was immediately in com- 
motion. There was a large closet where the work- 
bags and boxes were kept, and Grace went thither 
she knew not why, for she had nothing to put away. 
Beatrice was there, searching for something in her 
colour-box, and Letty Felton stood by her side. They 
did not see Grace, for she stood completely in 
shadow, and there was no light but what came from 
the half-open door. She heard Beatrice say, ‘I have 
scarcely any money; I cannot think where it is all 
gone. I must borrow some.’ 
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‘Oh! we cannot borrow you know, it is against 
the rules,’ said Letty. 

‘You stupid thing!’ returned Beatrice, ‘is it not 
the end and aim of a school-girl’s life to do things 
against the rules? and do not we break the rules a 
dozen times a-day ?” 

‘Well, I don’t think you can borrow money,’ said 
Letty. 

‘Perhaps you are afraid I should ask you to lend 
me some,’ replied Beatrice, contemptuously ; ‘ pray 
do not be afraid. I mean to ask my marvellously- 
good cousin; she has only ordinary outlets for her 
cash, and she will never have the spirit to refuse me; 
besides, I shall have more money in three weeks, or 
less time than that. Come, are you ready? I have 
what I want. Oh! and about the key, will it fit?’ 

‘I do not know yet; I have had no time to try. 
I went into the room after tea, and Miss Lavinia was 
sitting there reading, and she scolded me for being 
there at that time, and she asked me twice what 
brought me. Perhaps she suspected something.’ 

Beatrice and Letty left the closet, and Grace 
instantly followed their example. When she returned 
to her seat, she found the mysterious party from the 
practising-room just taking their places. Margaret, 
as she passed her, smiled pleasantly ; but Grace turned. 
her head away, and pretended to be very busy 
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looking for some particular book in the pile before 
her. When she turned again, she saw that Margaret 
looked particularly grave, if not unhappy, and she 
foolishly concluded her own coolness to be the cause. 
‘IT am glad I let them see I am not so contemptible a 
person as they suppose, not quite a child,’ said Grace 
to herself, as she opened her History, and began vo 
study afresh. 

For a few minutes she took some interest in the 
battle of Poictiers; but she saw Margaret diligently 
learning her lessons for the next day, and that 
brought back the old train of reflections. ‘ What was 
going on, and why must she be excluded from the 
mystery, whatever it might be? Then she saw 
Annie Sandford place a small piece of paper in her 
‘“‘ Atlas,” and write something in pencil, and, after a 
few seconds, pass it on to Beatrice, who sat two or 
three above her. Beatrice showed it to Letty, pre_ 
tending all the while to be occupied with her French 
Grammar, and finally it was transferred to Georgina 
and Charlotte Vernon, the two Indians, who were 
sitting together ; Georgina wrote a single word on the 
back of the note, and handed it back: it again 
returned to Annie, who read the one word of reply, 
and tore it into tiny fragments. Grace could not learn ; 
her curiosity was now as much aroused as her pride: 
what did they mean about a key? and what did 
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Letty think Miss Lavinia suspected? It was all an 
enigma: and then she wondered whether Beatrice 
and her set were concerned in the same secret as 
Margaret and the other elder girls. With her mind 
so perplexed, and so busily occupied, time fled fast. 
The clock struck eight, and the order was given, 
* Remettez vos livres, mesdemoiselles !” | 

Grace absoluely started: ‘eight o'clock, not one 
lesson learnt: her French verb unwritten: Belisaire 
entirely forgotten, and her Markham, where could 
that be ?’ 

The supper was brought in, and prayers were 
read: during the reading of the chapter, Grace looked 
round at her companions. She could never tell what 
impelled her to seek out, as it were, each one who 
had during the day given her cause of offence, but so 
it was: she began with Margaret and ended with 
Annie Sandford, or rather she ended with looking 
for her, for Miss Sandford was not in her place. 
Another wonder! No one was allowed to be absent 
from prayers unless from indisposition, excepting, 
indeed, Claudine and Rose, the French girls, who 
were Roman Catholics, and consequently retired to 
their own room. Grace knelt down mechanically 
with the rest, and mechanically she repeated with 
the others the Lord’s Prayer. When she rose she 
watched the door to see if Annie would come in: she 
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saw Beatrice and her companions standing in a knot 
close to it, and, in a minute, Annie slipped in, and 
stood with them, and then mingled with the rest as 
though she had not been absent. 

They went up stairs to bed. Miss Warburton was 
studying her Italian Dialogue while she undressed, 
the two French girls were silent according to rule, 
and Georgina and Charlotte Vernon kept up a con- 
versation in whispers. Miss Warburton looked at 
them several times: they evidently disturbed her. 
Grace began to learn one of her neglected lessons ; 
but her mind was in too great a tumult to retain any 
irrelevant ideas. She placed her books by her bed- 
side, determined to wake with the sun and retrieve 
the lost time before breakfast : but it was long before 
she slept; and Georgina and Charlotte whispered 
occasionally till quite late. 
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“Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 
Scotr’s MARMION. 
Auas, for Grace’s wise determination to make up 
all deficiencies by early rising! A mind wearied 
with vexation and conjecture; a feeling of self-dis- 
satisfaction, and slumbers broken by disagreeable 
dreams, are by no means the best preparatives for 
matutinal studies. When Grace awoke the next 
morning she felt unrefreshed and exceedingly 
sleepy; she opened her heavy eyes, and saw Miss 
Warburton sitting up in her bed, a warm shawl en- 
veloping her head and shoulders, an Italian Lexicon 
in her hands, and ‘“ JI promessi sposi,” by her side. 
This vision of application completely aroused her; 
she remembered her own unlearned lessons, and her 
unprepared translation. Miss Warburton turned 
round when she heard Grace move, and seeing her 
open her books, she said, ‘It is no use now Grace to 
begin studying; the bell ought to have been rung 
ten minutes ago. I shall begin to dress, for J suspect 
the second bell will not be delayed, and we shall 
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have no time to waste on our toilets.’ So saying, 
Elizabeth Warburton sprang up and proceeded to 
awake the Vernons, and the French girls, 

‘Oh dear!’ said Grace, mournfully. ‘I did so 
wish to wake early; I have so much to do, more 
than I can manage, I am sure! I wish you had 
called me, Miss Warburton.’ 

‘If you had only asked me, my dear, I would 
have awakened you without fail; but how is it you 
have so much work— have you anything extra ?’ 

‘No; only I prepared nothing yesterday. I can- 
not tell how it was; the afternoon and the evening 
slipped away, and I got through just nothing.’ 

‘Well, I would advise you to dress very quickly, 
and begin immediately. Thursday is always a busy 
day, and brings its own occupations. Hark! there 
is the bell at last. Claudine! Rose! reveillez-vous, 
mes belles anes.’ 

It was a cold, bright morning, and the sunshine 
streaming over the lawn, and glancing into the White 
Room, made Grace feel more cheerful and composed. 
It was as Elizabeth Warburton predicted ; the second 
bell rang to the minute, and there was not a minute 
to spare. Grace knelt down and hurriedly repeated 
her prayers. She did not ask for strength to meet 
the duties of the day; she did not ask her Heavenly 
Father for Christ’s sake to keep her pure from the 
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evil which is in the world, the world which lay 
around her, so rife with snares and temptations even 
to a simple child. No, she hastily recited the mere 
form which years ago she had repeated to her nurse, 
and without one real petition uttered or implied, she 
rose from her knees and went into the school-room. 
The girls were crowding over the fire when she en- 
tered, for it was very chilly, though the weather was 
bright, and the fire was not half-burnt up. She sat 
down as near to it asshe could ; when to her surprise 
Beatrice moved from the front of the fender where 
she was warming her hands, and said, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Grace; you may have my place, I am not so 
cold now.’ 

Grace, who really felt half frozen, thankfully ac- 
cepted her cousin’s offer, and Beatrice stood behind, 
repeating in an audible whisper the tenses of an ir- 
regular Italian verb. Grace had once more com- 
menced her lessons, and she begged Beatrice to re- 
peat hers in a lower tone. ‘Oh, certainly’ replied 
Beatrice, in the most amiable manner possible ; ‘ how 
thoughtless Iam! 1 beg your pardon.’ 

Beatrice’s extraordinary complaisant mood, and 
her novel politeness completely puzzled Grace. This 
was the first time she had received from her cousin 
the slightest mark of attention. Suddenly she re- 
membered the conversation she had overheard the 
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night before, and it immediately occurred to her, 
perhaps Beatrice thought it necessary to try the effect 
of a little soothing before she proceeded to make an 
attack upon her purse. While she was revolving in 
her mind how she should refuse, and what she should 
say (for she never thought of assenting), Miss Everitt 
entered the room, followed by Madame and Miss 
Lavinia, and the duties of the morning commenced. 

First of all came prayers, and while Miss Everitt 
(who always in the morning took Mrs. Oliphant’s 
place) was reading, Grace was wondering how 
Beatrice had contrived to spend all her money. She 
had herself spent a tolerable sum: the principal part 
went in the purchase of wools and silk for a piece of 
work she designed to work at her leisure and give to 
her mamma at Midsummer as her very own present. 
Still Grace had a goodly remainder in her purse, and 
she knew that Beatrice came to school with much 
more money than herself. Why should she need to 
borrow of any one? Then she remembered how 
Beatrice had said, ‘Grace had only ordinary outlets 
for her cash.” It was very strange; and about that 
key! what could it all mean? 

Prayers were soon over; then the young ladies had 
to repeat their morning texts, and directly afterwards 
the breakfast-bell rang. Grace had little time to 
learn those unfortunate lessons. The meal was no 
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sooner concluded than Mrs. Oliphant, after a short 
consultation with Miss Everitt, desired the young 
people to prepare for their daily walk. The sky was 
clear now, she observed, but too brilliant to last; 
and as they had taken no exercise the day before, she 
wished them to take advantage of the fine weather 
before it changed. 

Grace’s ordinary partner was Dorothea Dalton, who 
was exactly her own height; but this morning 
Dorothea, with several others who had colds, were 
desired to remain at home. 

As they were setting out, Miss Bennett desired 
Grace to join Annie Sandford and Charlotte Vernon ; 
a command which seemed equally offensive to all 
parties. Grace’s annoyance was extreme, and no 
sooner had they fairly commenced their walk than 
she took from her pocket her grammar and began her 
studies. Annie and Charlotte rudely enough carried 
on a conversation in whispers, and Grace heard 
them say, ‘Provoking! is it not? and it must go 
back to-morrow. She felt instinctively it was her 
presence they considered so provoking, and she 
walked with her head very erect, apparently intent 
on her lesson, but really unable to understand a 
single sentence, so annoyed and angry were her feel- 
ings. After a time, Charlotte and Annie evidently 
settled some debated point, for they nodded their 
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heads significantly, and then Annie brought from 
under her fur cape a good-sized book, covered with 
brown paper, and ‘“‘ Mangnall’s” written on the outside 
very legibly. 

‘Grace!’ said Charlotte, ‘should you mind us 
reading aloud ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ answered Grace, very coldly. 

After a moment’s hesitation Charlotte found her 
place; but before she began to read, she said, 
‘Grace, I am sure you will like our tale better than 
your stupid Grammar; come closer,takemy arm, and 
I will read to you and Annie; it is the most beauti- 
ful tale you ever read.’ 

‘No! I thank you,’ said Grace, coolly. 

Charlotte did not answer, but she began to read. 
Grace could not hear very well, for she read in a very 
subdued tone; but what did reach her ears excited 
her curiosity. The tale told of a beautiful young 
lady named Julia, who had a stern, inexorable father 
(somewhat like her own, Grace thought). Julia was 
persecuted by this cruel father and her harsh, vulgar- 
minded stepmother ; and she had a lover, handsome, 
brave, and devoted, who came at night and met 
Julia in the garden, till at last they were discovered, 
and Julia was sent off to a dismal castle miles and 
miles away. ; 

Grace became deeply interested; she drew nearer 
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to Charlotte, who, without pausing, raised her arm 
for Grace to take it. She hesitated a moment, only a 
moment, and then placed her hand under Charlotte’s 
warm shawl, and drank in eagerly every word of - 
the fascinating book. They reached home much 
sooner than they wished; but before they quite con- 
cluded their walk, Charlotte said, ‘Of course, Grace, 
we never mention reading books like these.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Why not! are you a downright simpleton? who 
ever heard of love-tales being allowed in a school! 
We read them on the sly ; you must have known you 
were breaking rules when we were reading!’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Grace, quite distressed ; ‘ I never 
thought about it.’ 

‘Well, that does not matter; only you must be 
careful not to let a creature know except Beatrice, 
Georgina, Letty Felton, and Priscilla Stokes. She 
brings us the books.’ 

Priscilla Stokes, it must be observed, was a young 
lady who lived in Bath; and though Mrs. Oliphant 
took no day-pupils, she had been induced to receive 
Miss Stokes for a few hours every day, that she might 
benefit by the instructions of Madame, and take 
lessons in various branches of English. Her educa- 
tion had apparently been much neglected. Grace 
never liked her; and she felt sure Margaret, the 
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Misses Anstruthers, Elizabeth Warburton, and several 
more of the steady elder girls had no very good 
opinion of Priscilla. 

Her appearance was unfavourable: she was tall 
and thin, with an inveterate habit of stooping: her 
complexion were sallow, her thin lips were always 
tightly compressed as though some wonderful mystery 
were just confided to her care; her dark eyes had a 
particularly cunning expression ; and her manner was 
fawning and insinuating. Given to gross flattery, 
she exceedingly offended Hester Whittaker by ill- 
timed compliments on her beauty, and disgusted 
Margaret by frequent and unsparing commendations 
of her goodness, Elizabeth Warburton, too, shunned 
her. Priscilla was continually extolling her wonder- 
ful abilities, her extraordinary erudition, and her ac- 
quirements, far superior to those of her schoolfellows. 
The Misses Anstruther, very pretty girls, co-heiresses, 
and of high birth and breeding, were peculiarly the 
objects of her unwelcome regard; but they never 
condescended to enter into conversation with a person 
who could unscrupulously make use of the broadest 
and most undisguised flattery. Such was Priscilla 
Stokes, and in such light was she regarded by the 
discreet and sensible portion of Mrs. Oliphant’s pupils. 

With Beatrice Vaughan she was more successful : 
Beatrice knew h erself to be very handsome; she knew 
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she was the sole heiress of an equally handsome for- 
tune: she was quick, and acquired information 
rapidly, therefore she made no small figure in her 
little world, as regarded accomplishments, and the 
various airs and graces which the young ladies at 
Austerley House were expected to practise. But 
this was not all: she was intensely selfish, vain, and 
cunning ; and, notwithstanding her polished manners 
and fashionable style when occasion required, she 
possessed a low genius, nay, almost a passion for in- 
trigue. Beatrice was never so happy as when involved 
in some transaction utterly unlawful and improper, 
and which required the most consummate skill and 
daring courage to bring to a conclusion. Hitherto, 
so completely was she versed in deception, she had 
escaped without bringing herself into any serious 
trouble, though those who had shared in her dis- 
honourable schemes had not been so successful. 

Priscilla Stokes found Beatrice perfect wax in her 
hands; and Annie Sandford, the Vernons, and Letty 
Felton, though far inferior to Miss Vaughan in talent, 
diplomacy, and courage, were equally under her evil 
influence. 

Grace had from the very first felt an aversion to 
Miss Stoke’s society. She instinctively recoiled from 
her familiar gossiping chatter, and her patronizing, 
officious kindness: and this was by no means strange ; 
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for Grace, though only twelve years old, had never 
before associated with young people. Her refined, 
elegant, invalid mother, and her high-minded high- 
souled brother Ernest, had been her chief companions, 
Fred, though wild and boisterous, and rather apt to 
shock ears polite by an occasional descent into the 
regions of slang, was at heart a little gentleman, and 
possessed wonderful discrimination both of character 
and motive. He, too, would have turned with disgust 
from Priscilla Stokes; and a few days before his 
sister left home he said to her, ‘I say, Gracie, mind 
you do not come home like Beatrice ; there is more in 
that young lady than people think for: her character 
somehow always reminds me of that stagnant pool 
down Leader’s Lane ; the top is pretty, smooth, green 
duckweed, or ‘‘ Lemma,” as Miss Beatrice herself calls 
it; but underneath there is black, bad-smelling mud, 
and dirty water, and filthy live creatures,’ 

Ernest was present, and he did not gainsay his 
brother’s inelegant though not inapt simile. He said, 
quietly, ‘I am afraid Fred is not far from the truth; 
but Grace must think of herself. I hope she will be 
like the fountain in the orangery. That is clear as 
crystal—pure and refreshing—beautiful alike to eye, 
ear, and taste. But Gracie, dearest, can you tell me, 
what would cleanse that filthy pool in Leader’s Lane? 

‘Yes! Ernest: it might be drained.’ 
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‘That would only remove the evil, not destroy it.’ 

‘Well, then, empty out all the muddy water, and 
take away Fred’s pretty green duckweed, and use it 
for manure, and then fill up the hole with gravel.’ 

‘I doubt, dear, if that could be done; because there 
is a sluggish spring there that keeps up a constant 
supply, so you would soon have a bog instead of a 
pond : besides, if it could be effected, not only the 
evil would be extirpated, but the pool would be gone. 
What I mean is this. Howcould that filthy pond be 
made clear, pure, and transparent; beautiful to look 
at, and agreeable to drink ” 

‘ What are you driving at, Ernest? said Fred; ‘I 
know you mean something that’s pious. Come, tell 
us yourself.’ 

‘Very well; I will. Listen, Gracie. Suppose a 
strong bubbling spring of healthy water were to burst 
out in the depths of that dirty pit: in a very short 
time the green surface would be broken up, and we 
should see the unpleasant mud and the reptiles be- 
neath ; but very quickly they would be displaced; in 
a short time the stagnant pool would be gone, or 
rather its nature would be changed, for there would 
still be the pond in Leader’s Lane, only black, de- 
ceitful, and loathsome no more; but pellucid, fresh, 
and inviting to the thirsty passers-by. 

‘Oh, Ernest! what queer fancies you have! 
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‘This is no fancy of mine, Fred; if you call it a 
fancy, it is a very beautiful one, and the credit of it 
is due to the Rev. James Hamilton, author of “ Life in 
Earnest,” where I met with this striking idea; and 
your simile about poor Beatrice naturally brought it 
to my mind. 

‘Here is the book: I will read the passage :—‘‘ When 
a strong spring gushes up in a stagnant pool, it makes 
some commotion at first; and looking at the murky 
stream with its flotilla of duckweed tumbling down 
the declivity, and the expatriated newts and horse- 
leeches crawling through the grass, and inhaling the 
miasma from the inky runnel, you may question 
whether the irruption of this powerful current has 
made matters better. But come anon, when the 
living water has floated out the stagnant elements, 
and when, instead of mephitic mud skinned over 
with a film of treacherous verdure, the bright foun- 
tain gladdens its mirrored edge with its leaping ful- 
ness, then trips away on its merry path, the benefactor 
of thirsty beasts and weary fields.” ’* 

‘Well, I suppose, Ernest, you and your reverend 
namesake mean that wicked human nature is the stag- 
nant pool—the filth and reptiles are its naughty pro- 
pensities,—and the flotilla of duckweed, outside show 


and decency.’ 
* Vide “ Life in Earnest,” p. 61. 
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‘Exactly, Fred, you are quite right.’ 

‘But what is the spring? Of course it is a new 
principle, but where does it come from ” 

‘It comes from God, Fred, from Him alone; man 
may work day and night, and try all methods of re- 
novation, but it will be all in vain; the source is im- 
pure, and all that is apparently effected is but labour 
lost. The Spirit of God alone can regenerate the evil 
heart ; when that springs up, there is indeed a change ; 
the unseen corruption and the outside show of hypo- 
crisy or self-righteousness alike disappear, and in 
Christ Jesus the man is a new creature.’ 

‘May I read that book, Ernest ? 

‘Certainly, Grace, love ; it contains many invalu- 
able lessons, and I trust, dear, it may assist you, by 
God’s blessing, to live in earnest.’ 

Grace had tried, after leaving home, to live in earnest : 
but the true spring was wanting; she felt the plague- 
spot, and strove to apply various remedies; but she 
knew not yet the Great Physican. Was Grace living 
in earnest now ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“‘ Alas, poor child, thou knowest not 
The depth of that dark wile ; 
Yet feelest thou, e’en now, the sting— 
The poisoned sting of guile. 
Thou can’st not raise a clear, ingenuous eye 
To friends and Heaven, as in blest days gone by !” 


PRoMIsE you will not tell, Grace,’ said Annie Sand- 
ford, as they were assembling in the school-room; 
‘promise!’ Grace hesitated. 

‘You will not? I never heard of such meanness— 
such deceit. You listened to the tale and liked it 
very much indeed; we trusted you, and let you share 
our pleasure, and now you will tell of us.’ 

‘I did not say I would.’ 

‘But you did not say you would not—come, pro- 
mise faithfully; make haste: there is Madame, we 
must go to class.’ 

‘Very well, I promise!’ said Grace, hurriedly; for 
just at that moment her unprepared lessons rushed 
into her’ mind, and in sheer desperation she opened 
her ‘‘ Madame Melville,” and began for the first time 
to con the required page. But Madame’s shrill voice 
disturbed her before she had read two lines. ‘ Main- 
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tenant mesdemoiselles, dépéchez-vous. Je suis toute a votre 
service ’'—and the class formed immediately, and the 
books were closed before poor Grace had perused 
one single sentence. Her turn came, and she blun- 
dered through something very unlike her lesson. 
Madame uttered an interjection of contempt, and 
went on with the next girl. Again and again Grace’s 
turn came round, and each time her answers were 
more defective, till at last she came to a full stop. 
‘Eh! bien, Mademoiselle Hamilton!’ said Madame, 
angrily, ‘pourquot est ce que vous ne parlez pas. Est 
ce que vous étes folle ?” 

But Grace had nothing to say. Madame became 
sarcastic, and Grace became angry—every lesson was 
alike; even the verb which she did know, she con- 
trived to forget amidst her mingled emotions of con- 
fusion and irritation. Then the translation was 
called for:—alas for Belisaire! Grace had never 
even opened it. So she was dismissed from her class 
with a severe reprimand, a whole regiment of bad 
marks, and her returned lessons to write out in re- 
creation time. She would have been happy had her 
troubles ended here ;—Miss Everitt found great fault 
with Grace’s History; but as she generally repeated 
her lessons with correctness, and always seemed to 
understand them, little was said on this her first 
defalcation. Miss Everitt only said—‘My dear 
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Grace, I am afraid you have been careless, or idle, or 
both.’ But the grammar lesson was still less pre- 
pared; and a page from the ‘Catechism of Botany,” 
which was a preparation for the Professor, fared still 
worse. Grace was compelled to confess she had 
quite forgotten it, and Miss Everitt became seriously 
angry. 

A miserable day was that unfortunate Thursday ; 
the remembrance of her disgrace, the accumulation 
of work, and the thrilling incidents of the exciting 
tale, were all jumbled together in Grace’s mind, and 
prevented her from doing anything with her wonted 
attention and earnestness. The morning passed 
heavily away, and the dinner-hour came. Priscilla 
Stokes was standing at the glass in the dressing-room 
adjusting her bonnet; seeing Grace, she went up to 
her, and said in a low tone, ‘ Annie says you have 
joined our party, so just take this book, it is the first 
volume of the ¢ Cottage on the Cliff,” the sweetest tale ! 
—You had better give it to Beatrice, she always 
takes care of the books; she is such a deep one, there 
is no fear of her being found out.’ The book lay on 
a box, close to which Grace was standing; she did 
not offer to take it; but before she could answer, 
Priscilla ran out of the room, for she heard some one 
call her. Grace slowly lifted the book and opened it. 
It looked very interesting; and she read several 
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pages before she remembered it was necessary to give 
it to Beatrice. In returning to the school-room she 
saw Miss Lavinia approaching; ‘Suppose the suspi- 
cious-looking volume should attract her notice,’ was 
her instantaneous thought. On the impulse of the 
moment she placed it between ‘‘ Madame Melville” 
and ‘‘ Keith on the Globes.” She passed Miss Lavinia 
unquestioned, and without remark, save that she was 
told to hold up her head and lower her shoulders,— 
but her cheeks were flushed with crimson, her heart 
throbbed with painful emotions, and her hands trem- 
bled as she grasped the fatal book. 

Her first decided step in the path of deceit! and 
to Grace’s proud and really magnanimous spirit the 
reflection was intolerable. Yes, she, Grace Hamilton, 
who hated disingenuousness, who scorned prevarica- 
tion, who despised meanness, was herself acting the 
pitiful part of a deceiver. She had descended to 
fraud. Where would it end? What would Ernest 
say? Was this living in earnest; was this striving 
to be a follower of Christ? What would Margaret 
say? What would Mrs. Oliphant say? ‘But then,’ 
whispered the tempter, ‘they will never know; you 
can read this one book, and then steadily refuse to 
look at another.’ And Grace felt somewhat assured. 
Yes, she would pause ; she saw her danger, she blushed 
at her own unworthiness: she would never again 
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condescend to such uncandid behaviour; she was 
quite ashamed of it, and for a punishment she would 
some day confess the whole, both to Ernest and to 
Margaret. Alas! poor Grace! she knew not 


——“ what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


The dinner-bell rang. Grace had barely time to 
give the book into Beatrice’s ready hands. It was 
received with a significant nod, which implied a 
private understanding. She turned away from her 
cousin sick at heart. She had no appetite, and was 
thankful when dinner was over. 

Scarcely was she settled in the school-room, and 
beginning to write out her returned lessons, when 
Beatrice came and sat beside her. ‘Do not talk to 
me Beatrice,’ said Grace. ‘I have all these lessons to 
write out.’ ‘I will help you,’ said Beatrice; ‘my 
handwriting is very like yours.’ 

‘No! answered Grace, resolutely, ‘ you shall not; 
it would be wrong; I must do them myself. I can 
finish them before study-time if you will not talk to 
me.’ 

‘Very well,’ answered Beatrice; ‘but if I helped 
you, you would finish in a few minutes, and you could 
do some of the evening’s work, and be ready for our 
reading to night. We sit together, you know, our 
set, and I always read aloud when it can be done: 
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sometimes it is impossible; the elder girls and the 
teachers come so near; but one way or other we all 
manage to get through the books before Priscilla is 
obliged to take them back. Come, now, we are going 
to finish that book to night, which you heard part of 
this morning’—and Beatrice seized a sheet of paper 
and one of Grace’s lesson-books. ‘Oh no! Beatrice :’ 
—but the opposition was faint, very faint. Miss 
Vaughan heeded it not—possibly she did not hear it. 
‘Yes! she really must know whether Julia ever mar- 
ried Adolphus: she thought of the various incidents 
of the tale, and her imagination was fired; she must 
know the end of it;’ so she allowed Beatrice to pro- 
ceed, and went on more cheerily herself. 

Very soon the task was finished ; for Beatrice wrote 
very quickly, and when Madame and Miss Everitt 
came in, all was ready to be examined. The. school 
was too large, and the daily number of defaulters too 
many, for the governesses to be very critical on this 
point. Miss Everitt merely remarked, it was Grace’s 
first failure, and she trusted it would not be repeated. 
Miss Everitt really liked Grace; she thought her a 
very clever, steady, and lady-like girl, and she was 
sorry to be obliged to reprove and punish her. She 
remarked, in conclusion, pointing to the lessons which 
Beatrice had transcribed—‘ And you have written 
several sheets very nicely, Miss Hamilton; now go 
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to your afternoon duties, and be very ae and 
attentive.’ 

Grace went with a heavy heart. Why did she not 
at once acknowledge the writing to be her cousin’s? 
Another false step. The first hour was devoted to 
drawing. Opposite to Grace sat Margaret. She still 
looked grave; but the shade had passed from her 
sweet face; she was diligently pursuing her land- 
scape-painting, and ever and anon she raised her clear 
gentle eyes from her drawing-board, and looked 
brightly and pleasantly at Grace, to whom from vari- 
ous causes she had scarcely spoken through the day. 
—‘Oh! if I could only tell Margaret all!’ said Grace 
to herself—‘ I wish I had not promised; but then I 
must know the end of the tale; and that new book, it 
looked delightful! and it is so dull and monotonous ; 
nothing but history, grammar, geography, and lessons 
—lessons—lessons from morning till night!’ 

Grace avoided looking at Margaret—the calm, open 
brow, the guileless lips, and the innocent truthful 
eyes, seemed now, to her guilty conscience, so many 
accusers. 

At tea-time she kept away from the side of the 
room where Margaret sat; and immediately after tea 
she joined the party who were waiting for her in their 
usual corner. There was no interruption. The 
Misses Whittaker, the Misses Anstruther, the Misses 
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Catlett, and Elizabeth Warburton, were studying in a 
smaller room. Miss Everitt sat at the further end of 
the room. Madame never questioned them as to their 
occupations out of school-hours, and Mrs. Oliphant 
was as usual absent during the evening. Miss 
Lavinia was studying German with the party in the 
south school-room,as the smaller apartment was called, 
so the clandestine reading was carried on without 
danger. The tale was finished, and Grace was eagerly 
listening to Beatrice’s account of the contents of the 
two former volumes which she had not heard read, 
when she felt a light hand laid on her shoulder. 
She looked up, it was Margaret. ‘Grace, we want 
you; can you spare us a minute ?” 

For the first time Grace could have dispensed with 
Margaret’s notice. ‘Certainly!’ she replied; but 
there was no cheerfulness in her voice, no alacrity in 
her movements. Beatrice, Annie, and her other 
companions looked vexed and doubtful; they feared 
Margaret’s influence on their unhappy neophyte; and 
as Grace stooped for her handkerchief, Beatrice gave 
her a look—half caution and half threat—and whis- 
pered in her ear, ‘ Not a word, remember!’ 

‘You may trust me,’ replied Grace, proudly, and 
she followed Margaret, who was at some distance. 
When she reached the south school-room she found 
the party there augmented by the addition of 
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Dorothea, Caroline Stone, and one or two others; but 
Elizabeth Warburton was gone to play the overture 
to ‘Semiramide’ on the drawing-room piano-forte ; for 
Mrs. Oliphant had a lady visitor, and wished for some 
music. Elizabeth’s birthday would occur in about a 
fortnight, and her schoolfellows wished to present 
her with some mark of their affection and respect. 
It was proposed to unite their individual funds, and 
purchase something of value, rather than give her 
numerous and trifling cadeauz. The subscription was 
to be confined to her friends, and among these 
Margaret knew Grace would wish to be included. A 
long discussion ensued ; and at length it was deter- 
mined to present her with “ Mrs, Hemans’ Life and 
Poetical Works,” in seven volumes, richly bound and 
gilt. Grace willingly contributed her share; and the 
important matter being settled, the little party dis- 
persed. Grace was detained by Hester, who begged 
her to hold a skein of German wool, which she wished 
to wind. Before it was finished (for Hester, with 
characteristic languor, proceeded very slowly) the 
room was cleared, and only Margaret, her sister, and 
Grace remained. 

As the last round of wool fell from her hands, 
Grace prepared to return to the school-room; but 
Margaret interposed. She stood between Grace and 
the door, and she playfully stretched out her arms, and 
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prevented egress. ‘Why, Grace,’ she said, ‘you and 
I have not exchanged ten words since yesterday 
morning ; this will never do: but you are not going 
to escape now, come, ma petite, give an account of 
yourself!’ So kindly called upon, Grace could only 
yield to Margaret’s encircling arms, and sit down by 
her side. 

‘Well now, Grace, where have you been ?” 

‘T have been very busy; and yesterday, Margaret, 
I was idle, and so this morning I got into trouble; 
trouble of my own seeking, certainly!’ she added, 
trying to laugh. 

‘Grace, dearest!’ said Margaret, ‘ will you try not 
to think me very severe and very unkind if I say 
what seems harsh and suspicious?’ and as Margaret 
spoke, she stroked fondly Grace’s rich raven tresses, 
and looked so sweetly and lovingly into her face, 
that Grace felt more than ever her own sin, and 
degradation. 

Could Margaret know anything? she felt almost 
relieved, and hoped she did; but no! she went on to 
say, ‘I have seen you several times to-day, in close 
conversation with Annie Sandford, Letty Felton, and 
others of that set, and I found you, dear, a little while 
ago, apart from the others, sitting with them, and 
you were so busily engaged talking that you did not 
notice my approach. Now, Grace, love, they will do 
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you no good: do not make them your friends; be 
very kind to them, and scrupulously polite, but do not, 
I implore you, let them involve you in any of their 
schemes, and do not join in any of their occupations. 
I see you think me severe, and the more so as your 
cousin belongs to the same party; but, Grace, I 
speak for your good: do not associate with them 
more than kindness and politeness demand.’ 

‘Margaret is quite right,’ interposed Hester ; ‘ they 
will do you only harm if you become their com- 
panion: you need not be dull, Margaret and I are 
always glad to have you with us.’ 

‘You did not want me last night!’ said Grace, 
quickly. 

‘Last night, my dear? Oh, I remember now; you 
came into the practising-room when we were talking 
with Clara and Edith Anstruther. I could not then 
ask you to stay, Grace, for we were conversing on a 
subject which had been unpleasantly forced upon 
our attention, and in which you have not, and ought 
not to have, any concern.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Hester, ‘ Margaret says truly ; it was 
avery unpleasant subject we were discussing ; but we 
thought it our duty. Either Susan or Kate Catlett 
spoke rather roughly to you, I recollect, and it 
annoyed me. I do so dislike anything abrupt and 
ungentle.’ 
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‘You are never ungentle, Margaret!’ said Grace, 
tenderly, as she laid her head on her friend’s shoulder; 
and how she longed to tell all her faults, all her 
wandering from the right path!—but there was her 
promise! she could not confess her own sad deviations 
without implicating others; and the book she had 
that morning received from’ Priscilla—it seemed so 
interesting, and she had not read a tale-book for a 
very long time. 

‘Grace, how silent and thoughtful you are!’ said 
Hester. 

‘Are you well, Grace? asked Margaret, kindly; ‘I 
noticed you ate very little at dinner-time, and I think 
you are pale to-night. Is anything the matter, dear?” 

‘No!’ answered Grace, very faintly, and without 
raising her head; but her eyes were full of tears, and 
before she could avoid it, two large heavy drops fell 
on Margaret’s hand. 

‘There ts something the matter, dearest: tell me, 
Grace, love; are you in any trouble? Do not be 
afraid to speak. Hester and I will never abuse your 
confidence; and if you have done wrong we will 
endeavour to help you to repair your fault. Besides, 
dear, Christians are told to confess their faults one to 
another.’ 

‘But 1 am no Christian, Margaret, very far from 
it: do not be so kind to me, I do not deserve it. I 
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am not fit to be with you or Hester; you are both 
good.’ 

‘ We are neither of us good,’ said Hester, mournfully ; 
‘but Margaret is a Christian, in word and in deed. J 
am not a Christian though—anything but one, I fear ; 
or if I am a follower of Christ, I follow so reluctantly, 
and so far off, that no one could suspect me of bearing 
His name.’ 

Margaret looked affectionately at her sister, and 
kissing Grace, said, ‘We will talk about Hester 
presently ; but now tell me, why are you so willing 
to renounce a name to which a few days since you 
were longing to lay claim? Have you been doing 
wrong, Grace? I do not ask you from curiosity, love, 
you know I do not.’ The prayer-bell rang loudly, 
there was only time for Grace to say passionately— 
‘I am weak and wicked, Margaret!’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“If thou wilt let me speak——” 
‘* Nay | say no more, 
I know too much already. Thou art false!” 
Spanish Student. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


ALL the next day Margaret and Hester were absent. 
Late on Thursday night a note arrived, inviting them 
to spend the day at Keynsham, They often went 
there, and exceedingly enjoyed themselves; but on 
this occasion Margaret would willingly have post- 
poned their visit. Mrs, Oliphant, however, insisted 
on their going, and Hester seemed scarcely to like 
the idea of relinquishing it; they left Austerley 
House by eight o’clock the next morning, so that 
Margaret had no opportunity of speaking to Grace, 
much less of inquiring why she so bitterly accused 
herself the night before. 

That day was a particularly quiet one. No one 
was in disgrace; nothing happened to vary the 
usual routine of study, meals, and recreation. The 
first and second volumes of the ‘Cottage on the 
Cliff,” were eagerly devoured, and Priscilla was re- 
quested to bring the third volume on Monday morning. 
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On Saturday she never came to school, so that there 
were many hours to wait before the thread of the 
story could be resumed. 

It was very late when Margaret and Hester returned. 
Grace was awake, and she heard the carriage drive 
up, and the door-bell ring. She thought Margaret 
would certainly come to wish her good night: for 
though it was against the rules to go into each other's 
bedrooms, Hester and Margaret were permitted many 
liberties not generally granted; for Austerley House 
was their home, and Hester, who was now eighteen, 
was scarcely considered a pupil. They were the 
orphans of a celebrated dissenting minister, and by 
their guardians they were consigned to the care of 
Mrs. Oliphant, with whom they had now resided 
more than six years. They were to remain till 
Margaret was eighteen, and then they were to reside 
with their guardian, unless they preferred remaining 
with Mrs. Oliphant. 

Now as their guardian and his wife were old, ill- 
tempered, perpetually disagreeing one with the other, 
and having a supreme contempt for dissent of all 
kinds, Hester and Margaret had both concluded to 
remain at Austerley House, until the latter was of 
age, or until Hester married. ° 

But to return to Grace. She lay listening for 
Margaret’s step on the stairs. She did not come; 
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a quarter of an hour—half-an-hour—then an hour 
passed, and still Margaret and Hester did not come 
to bed. At length, about twelve o’clock, Grace heard 
the drawing-room door open, and Hester and Margaret 
passed on to their own room, 

They did not make their appearance before break- 
fast next morning, and when Grace first saw them 
they were seated at table. Margaret had evidently 
been shedding tears, and Hester looked pale and 
grave. As soon as the meal was over, Mrs. Oliphant, 
who had been unusually silent, said, ‘1 must request 
the attendance of the Misses Whittaker, the Misses 
Anstruther, the Misses Catlett, and Miss Warburton, 
in my sitting-room. Miss Everitt and Lavinia will 
also be kind enough to accompany them; the other 
young ladies will return to the school-room. Madame, 
you will remember my injunctions!’ ‘Sans doute, 
madame.’ 

Wonderingly, on one side at least, the parties 
separated. In the school-room a discussion was 
presently commenced as to the nature of the busi- 
ness to be debated in the council-chamber, as Mrs. 
Oliphant’s private sitting-room was frequently called ; 
but Madame commanded and rigorously enforced 
silence, in a tone of authority which might neither 
be disputed nor evaded. She directed Beatrice to 
leave the side of Annie Sandford, and seat herself by 

a 
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Miss Bennett, who was busily examining a basketful 
of stockings. She placed Eliza Johnson, a little girl 
nine years old, between Georgina and Charlotte 
Vernon, and finally she desired Letty Felton to go 
away from Grace, and take her place by her quiet 
elder sister, Matilda. Grace was left alone at her 
desk, she took her ‘‘ Markham’s History,” which she 
had found the night before on her shelf, and began to 
prepare a chapter for Monday. The minutes passed 
heavily, not a whisper would Madame permit; and 
in a short time the greatest astonishment was excited 
by her refusal to permit any young lady to leave her 
place, or to quit the room on any pretence whatever. 
About eleven o’clock, Elizabeth Warburton and Edith 
Anstruther returned, and soon after Clara and the 
Misses Catlett appeared. They were evidently much 
excited, and Madame withdrew Elizabeth into a 
window recess, at the furthest end of the room, 
and they carried on a rapid conversation in French, 
and in a very low tone for some time. 

There were those in the circle whose hearts failed 
them. Georgina and Charlotte looked thoroughly 
frightened, and even Beatrice turned pale. Grace 
herself felt certain something terrible was about to 
happen—probably the whole of the clandestine novel 
reading was brought to light, and she felt sick at the 
bare idea. Presently Miss Lavinia came in and 
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whispered something to Miss Bennett, who nodded 
assent, and then proceeded to fold up her stockings 
and push the basket under the table. 

She rose, and first approaching Grace, took from 
her unresisting hands her ‘“‘ Markham’s History :’”’ then 
she selected a book from Annie Sandford’s shelf, and 
another from Letty Felton’s, and laid them all on a 
table which was solely devoted to Mrs. Oliphant, and 
where she always sat when presiding in the school- 
room, A cake of vermilion, a camel-hair brush, a 
‘¢ De Porquet’s Tresor,” and an embroidered silk apron, 
(which every one knew belonged to Beatrice Vaughan) 
soon lay beside them. 

There was a strange air of mystery and self-satisfac- 
tion in Miss Bennett’s manner as she made her little 
arrangements; placing the books with their backs 
upwards, in the very middle of the table, folding up 
the apron with extreme care and neatness, and laying 
side by side the brush and the-vermilion. 

Grace and others looked on in excessive astonish- 
ment; but there were those in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
school-room who knew but too well what all this 
meant, and who waited in terrible suspense the 
inevitable catastrophe. 

A few minutes of perfect silence followed: it was 
indeed like the ominous calm which precedes a 
tropical storm; then the door opened, and Mrs, 
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Oliphant, followed by Priscilla Stokes, entered. 
Priscilla was white and trembling, and she did not 
raise her eyes from the ground. With an air of lofty 
disdain Mrs. Oliphant motioned her to a chair, which 
Miss Bennett had placed near her table. 

‘Young ladies, suspend your occupations and turn 
towards me!’ was the next command. 

Instantly pens, pencils, and books were laid aside, 
and each lady turned from her desk or table, and sat 
fronting Mrs. Oliphant. 

Again there was a pause. Mrs. Oliphant was very 
pale, her hands shook, and her whole demeanour 
evinced great agitation. Meanwhile, Priscilla sat 
perfectly still, her eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
her very lips colourless with terror and surprise: as 
for Grace, the whole room seemed swimming around 
her, she could only fully comprehend one fact, and 
that was the whereabouts of the ‘* Cottage on the 
Cliff,” viz., in her workbox, under the tray, where she 
had hurriedly placed it that morning when summoned 
to breakfast. 

‘I have business of the most painful nature to 
transact,’ began Mrs. Oliphant. ‘Unhappily the 
existence of most deplorable evils, I may say of 
positive guilt, is proved beyond a doubt: it remains 
only to thoroughly sift the affair, and to discover 
who are, and who are not involved in the disgraceful 
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proceedings which have lately been brought to light. 
The punishment of the offenders must be a future 
consideration. 

‘I have been informed that certain of my pupils, 
through the agency of Miss Stokes, have for some 
months past subscribed to a circulating library, the 
literature of which I believe to be equally frivolous, 
talentless, vulgar, and demoralizing. These clandes- 
tine subscriptions and readings have been continued, 
as I before said, for some time—as far as I can decide, 
since last September ; and so fraudulent and deceptive 
has been the conduct of my unhappy, misguided 
pupils, that till last Monday no one even suspected 
the fact. 

‘To the integrity and conscientiousness of some of 
my elder girls I principally owe the painful but 
most necessary knowledge of the scandal and slander 
which others of their number, by their nefarious 
conduct, were bringing upon my establishment. 
Margaret! I wish you to say how you became 
acquainted with Miss Stokes’ treachery.’ 

‘Last Monday,’ said Margaret, ‘I overheard Miss 
Stokes tell Jane, the housemaid, to ask leave to go out 
in the evening, and to call at her mother’s house; 
before I could leave the place, other observations 
were made which showed me clearly that something 
was going on in the school which ought immediately 
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to be checked. Feeling, however, reluctant to cause 
trouble by mentioning mere conjectures, I deemed 
it my duty to be silent for a day or two, and watch 
to see whether or not I was mistaken. I con- 
fided only in my sister; but on Thursday afternoon 
Clara and Edith Anstruther and Elizabeth Warburton, 
unsvlicited by me, came to ask my advice as to several 
discoveries which they had accidentally made. Annie 
Sandford had been seen reading a book of very 
improper tendency, which evidently came from some 
inferior circulating library, and other observations 
had been made. In the evening we found the Misses 
Catlett extremely uneasy in consequence of their 
having found out the affair of the library subscription, 
and other abuses which ought not to exist in any family. 
After deliberation we concluded that Mrs. Oliphant 
ought to be told of these matters: we could not 
conscientuously be silent, for we could not tell how far 
the evil might go, nor what mischief and ruin might 
follow if from lack of courage we kept concealed that 
which had unhappily come to our knowledge. It was 
therefore concluded to inform Mrs. Oliphant at once : 
that evening she was engaged with company; but on 
the following day, during the absence of Hester and 
myself, all that we knew and feared was disclosed by 
Clara, Edith, and Elizabeth.’ 

When Margaret had finished speaking, she was 
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very pale, and the tears stood in her eyes; it had 
been most painful to bear witness against her com- 
panions, and yet how could it be avoided? Margaret 
was not one of those who waver and dissemble with 
themselves, because of appearances and probable 
consequences; when a duty was once made clear, she 
was generally enabled firmly to pursue it. Hester, 
too, had strong ideas regarding duty and principle ; 
but she was deficient in the firmness, the courage, 
and the energy which characterized her sister. 

‘Miss Stokes, whom I sent for this morning,’ 
continued Mrs. Oliphant ‘has revealed much, though 
probably not all that has been transpiring in secret. 
The names belonging to the subscription list are 
Letitia Felton, Georgina and Charlotte Vernon, Annie 
Sandford, Beatrice Vaughan, and Grace Hamilton. 
Several books are now, I believe, in their possession : 
I will trouble those who have them to bring them at 
once to me. ) 

Trembling and overwhelmed with confusion, Grace 
went to her work-box and brought the volume to 
Mrs. Oliphant. ‘There are two more,’ said that lady. 
‘I insist on their being produced at once. Miss 
Vaughan! have you one of these books in your 
possession ? 

‘No, ma’am, I think not!’ 

‘You think not? Do not prevaricate; you certainly 
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know ; or if you are uncertain, go to the place where 
you generally keep them, and see for yourself.’ 
Beatrice rose: Miss Lavinia accompanied her. 

A book which Grace had never seen was found 
under Beatrice’s lesson-books. Annie Sandford, un- 
bidden, produced the filthy, torn volume which had 
first attracted Grace’s notice, and in fact that of 
Clara Anstruther and Elizabeth Warburton. The last 
book was the worst; even its exterior was what, as 
Mrs. Oliphant emphatically declared, ‘no lady would 
touch :’ the contents were still more objectionable. 

A long examination followed. Grace confessed all 
her transgressions, without seeking to extenuate her 
faults; but Priscilla had admitted that Annie and 
Letty had induced her to listen to their reading only 
two days before, and that she had actually never been 
a member of the subscription-list ; since there had 
been no time to settle anything of the kind. 

‘ And now,’ said Mrs. Oliphant, ‘1 have another and 
if possible, a still more painful investigation to make. 
Lavinia, collect the keys. Miss Lavinia accordingly 
demanded and received the keys of each young lady ; 
while Miss Bennett left the room and returned 
carrying in the forfeit-drawer. 

‘These articles,’ said Mrs. Oliphant, pointing to 
those which were laid on the table, ‘ were taken as 
forfeits by Miss Bennett, and yesterday they were 
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abstracted from the forfeit-drawer: now, as Miss 
Bennett avers she left it and found it locked, some - 
one must possess a key to open it. We _ shall 
therefore try all these which Lavinia has collected, 
and so I trust detect the mean and dishonourable 
girl who could stoop to so base an action. Many 
were tried, and in vain. Beatrice and Annie looked 
quite unconcerned, and Letty almost triumphant; 
none of their keys fitted the lock, which was a compli- 
cated. one. Suddenly Mrs. Oliphant proclaimed 
a fitting key was found: it was on Grace’s bunch; it 
was the key of a drawer in which she kept shells and 
fossils at home. 

Mrs. Oliphant looked deeply grieved, almost to 
tears; ‘ Miss Hamilton!’ she said. There needed not 
further words—the tone, the glance, the expression 
was sufficient—Grace rushed forward exclaiming, 
‘Indeed I know nothing about it! I did not know I 
had a key that would open the forfeit-drawer ! 

‘To which of your boxes does this key belong ” 

‘Not to any of them, Ma’am; it belongs to a drawer 
in which I keep curiosities at home.’ 

‘How came you by your ‘“ Markham’s History,” 
which Miss Bennett took as a forfeit on Wednesday 
afternoon ?” 

‘I found it on my shelf,’ said Grace: ‘I wondered 
how it came there!’ 
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‘And, Miss Vaughan, may I ask you how you 
found your apron, which was forfeited yesterday ?” 

‘ Grace gave it to me,’ said Beatrice, unhesitatingly : 
‘I had no idea even that it was lost.’ 

‘Oh, Beatrice!’ said Grace, indignantly ; ‘ you know 
I never gave it you.’ 

‘And you, Annie—and you Letty—where did 
you find this ‘“ Telemaque;” and this ‘“ Numa 
Pompilius !” 

‘I found it on my shelf’ said Annie. ‘Grace gave 
me my “ Numa Pompilius,”’ said Letty. 

‘TI fear it is but too clear, Miss Hamilton,’ said Mrs. 
Oliphant. ‘I fear indeed you are the guilty person ; 
but I will try the remaining keys.’ She did so: not 
one fitted. 

‘Now, Miss Hamilton, your best policy will be to 
confess all you have done ,and who are your assistants; 
for I feel convinced others have aided and abetted 
you in this most unworthy scheme. Now, then, 
I await your confession !’ 

‘I have nothing to confess, Ma’am: I did indeed 
read those books, and hide them, although I knew it 
to be very wrong; but in this affair I am perfectly 
innocent. I had no idea my ‘“ History” had been 
forfeited, and I never touched my cousin’s apron: 
and I did not even know that Letty Felton had a 
‘ Numa Pompilius.” 
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‘To whom do the brush and vermilion belong ? 
inquired Mrs. Oliphant. 

No one owned them ; even when questioned, every 
one denied being their owner. The colour-boxes 
were then examined, and, strange to say, Grace’s cake 
of vermilion was missing. When asked how many 
brushes she possessed, she answered, she could not 
tell—nine or ten she thought. 

‘It is sufficient, Miss Hamilton,’ said Mrs. Oliphant ; 
‘you will confess nothing; you deny all that is 
not already proved against you. I am sorry to feel 
obliged to say, I cannot believe any of your asser- 
tions of innocence. Perhaps I could overlook the 
affair of the clandestine reading; you appear to have 
been insensibly drawn into that deceit and disobe- 
dience; but as to the forfeits, and your denying 
yourself to be the owner of these articles, your guilt 
is so evident, and your effrontery in persisting in 
declarations of innocence so intolerable, that you 
must not expect leniency. Go to the closet within 
my sitting-room, and remain there for the present: 
you shall neither associate with any of your com- 
panions or exchange with them one word till you 
make a full confession of your naughtiness.—I ought 
to use a stronger term and say your wickedness. Go! 
bearing with you the disgrace you merit.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Not the labour of my hands 

Can fulfil Thy law’s demands. 

Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears for ever flow, 

All for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 

Topuapy. 
Grace sat down in her place of imprisonment almost 
stupified : she could not think. With a dreamy kind 
of interest she watched the tossing branches of the 
leafless trees in the garden, and the streams of rain 
which were pouring down the misty window-panes. 
An hour passed away, and she began to feel very 

cold, and to look round the closet, and wonder how 
long she would have to stay there. It was in fact a 
small room rather than a closet, for it contained a 
window and a fireplace. Presently the door opened, 
and a servant came in and lighted a fire: then she 
brought in sheets, a counterpane, and a small bed, and 
proceeded to arrange them on a diminutive French 
bedstead, which, however, occupied nearly half the 
room. Miss Lavinia looked on and directed the girl, 
while she herself brought a guard and fixed it to the 
grate, and placed a sand-bag on the window to 
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prevent the entrance of the strong cold March wind ; 
but she did not speak to Grace. She heard the 
dinner-bell ring; and soon afterwards Miss Bennett 
told her to come into Mrs. Oliphant’s sitting-room 
and eat her dinner: she was to ring the bell when 
she had finished, or if she required any more. 

‘I do not wish any dinner,’ said Grace, ‘I cannot 
touch it.’ Miss Bennett made no answer, but left the 
room, locking the door behind her. 

Grace made no attempt to eat any food; she drank 
the glass of water, and wished there had been more, 
and then she rang the bell, and returned to her 
closet. 

In a little time Mrs. Oliphant came into her room ; 
Grace heard her stir the fire, and speak to Elizabeth 
Warburton, desiring her to take away a pile of cor- 
rected exercises, and then the door of her closet was 
closed, and the key turned. 

Heavily the hours passed on: the prospect was 
dreary enough. The window looked upon the kitchen- 
garden and the orchard beyond that: nothing was to 
be seen save the driving, ceaseless rain, and the black, 
wet branches of the trees tossing about in wildest 
confusion. All the afternoon the rain poured heavily, | 
now falling steadily on the soft, soaked soil, now 
sweeping aud dashing across the sky, and beating 
like hail against the casement, while the wind howled 
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and roared, and moaned and sighed among the trees 
and in the chimney. | 

The tea-bell rang, and her tea was brought up on 
a tray, and placed in the adjoining room: it was a 
relief to go there for a few minutes and vary the 
scene. There was a large breakfast-cup filled with 
tea, which Grace drank eagerly ; a plentiful supply of 
bread and butter was utterly disregarded. Presently, 
Miss Lavinia came ; she simply said, ‘ Miss Hamilton, 
Mrs. Oliphant desires you to stay in this room till 
bed-time ; the fire in the closet is not to be renewed.’ 
Having delivered this message, Miss Lavinia dis- 
appeared, locking the door, however, as she went. 
At the usual time a servant brought Grace her 
supper, and very soon afterwards Mrs. Oliphant came 
up stairs. 

‘Now, Miss Hamilton,’ she said, ‘I wait to hear 
your confession ; you will be much happier when you 
have told the truth, and by denial and silence you 
will only prolong your disgrace and punishment.’ 

‘I do confess, ma’am, about the books. I know it 
was very wrong, I knew it all the time. I am very 
sorry, and quite willing to be punished in any way 
you may think proper.’ 

‘There is no merit, Miss Hamilton, in confessing 
what has been already proved against you: it is the 
affair of the forfeit-drawer you are now called upon 
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to disclose : I wish to know how long you have been 
in the habit of abstracting the forfeits, and also who 
were your confidantes and abettors in this most 
dishonourable proceeding.’ 

Grace made no reply. 

‘I insist upon an answer, Miss Hamilton ; and let 
it be a true one.’ 

‘I cannot say any more than I have said,’ replied 
Grace. ‘I never touched the forfeit-drawer. I never 
knew whether my key would or would not fit the 
lock, for I never thought about it.’ 

‘But Beatrice and Letty both confidently assert 
that from you they received, unasked, articles which 
had been forfeited.’ 

‘I do not see why Beatrice and Letty should be 
believed,’ said Grace, passionately ; ‘I did not give 
them the things, and they know they are telling lies.’ 

‘There is the evidence of two against one,’ replied 
Mrs. Oliphant; ‘ besides, Charlotte Vernon says she 
saw the apron in your hand early this morning; and 
then the cake of vermilion—you positively denied 
that, till its empty place was discovered in your 
colour-box.’ 

‘I never missed it,’ said Grace, mournfully; ‘I 
have not used it since I came here. [I lent it once to 
Miss Catlett, and she returned it; but that was weeks 


ago.” 
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‘1 see, Miss Hamilton, you are impenetrable ; I will 
not say more at present: perhaps solitude and reflec- 
tion may be effective in bringing you to a better 
state of mind. Now, go to bed, you will sleep in that 
closet, and take your meals in this room, and sit here 
during school-hours till you choose to speak the 
truth—the whole truth, and no more.’ 

So saying, Mrs. Oliphant departed. It was not 
long before Grace fell asleep, for she was worn out 
with grief, anger, remorse, and excitement; but her 
slumbers were disturbed by wretched dreams. Long 
before daybreak she awoke, and ere she was fully 
awake the miserable reality of her position began to 
feel oppressive. 

She did not attempt to sleep again; she lay 
watching the grey dawn which presently stole dimly 
into her narrow chamber, and thinking—oh, how 
sadly !—of the past week, with its sins, its weaknesses, - 
and its sorrows. When the bell rang, she rose with 
an aching head and heavy eyes. The morning was 
wet and cheerless; the wind had fallen, but the rain 
was heavily and steadily descending : there would be 
no going to church or chapel that day. 

The greater part of Mrs. Oliphant’s pupils belonged 
to the Church of England, of which she also was a 
member: Hester, Margaret, and half-a-dozen more 
were Dissenters; and Miss Everitt, who was of the 
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same persuasion, took charge of them on the Sabbath. 
They attended an Independent chapel not very far 
distant. Madame and the French girls were Roman 
Catholics, and they likewise separated from the main 
group on Sunday. 

But neither Churchwoman, Dissenter, or Papist, 
could expect to leave Austerley House that day. - 
Madame was the only one who ventured out, and 
she came back from mass a perfect spectacle of 
misery, so dripping and so mud-bespattered were her 
garments. 

After breakfast, Miss Lavinia came to Grace with a 
Bible and a Prayer-book. ‘There will be no going 
to church to-day,’ said Miss Lavinia, ‘and Mrs. 
Oliphant desires you will durimg the day learn the 
Collect, the Epistle, and Gospel ; also read the Lessons 
and Psalms for the Second Sunday in Lent; and, 
besides these, perfect yourself in the first chapter of 
Proverbs, which you partly know; and in this piece 
of poetry from ‘‘ Keble’s Christian Year.’’’ 

Grace took the books: unwell as she felt, she 
thought it would be a relief to have some occupation ; 
and in these tasks the long morning slowly passed 
away. 

She concluded that Mrs. Oliphant was reading 
the Church-prayers in the school-room, and that 
Miss Everitt and the Dissenters had also met for 
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religious exercises. She heard the Venite chanted, 
then the Ze Deum, then the Jubilate, and she knew 
the Church girls must be gathered for the morning 
service. 

Then softly and sweetly rose the notes of a tune 
which Margaret particularly loved. There were 
fewer voices than those which joined in the chants, 
but they were nearer, and Grace in her solitude 
could distinctly hear the words of the hymn, It was 
Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me!” the 532nd 
hymn in the Congregational Hymn Book: she thought 
she could distinguish Margaret’s clear, pure soprano, 
and Hester’s low sweet contralto. Then she remem- 
bered how often she had heard Ernest repeat that 
hymn ; and home, with its dear and happy associations, 
rose up in her memory like a far-off vision of loveli- 
ness. As she listened to the sacred strain, pride was 
subdued, and anger was dispelled. Indignation passed 
away, and Grace felt at last content to bear the shame 
and punishment which a mistaken supposition 
awarded her. She had sinned deeply; and this 
chastisement, this confounding her with those who 
were trebly guilty, she knew came from One who 
loveth those He chasteneth. 

‘It will all be made clear in His own time,’ said 
Grace to herself, ‘and till then I must wait patiently : 
I have fully deserved that this great sorrow should 
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come upon me.’ And then—earnestly as she had 
never prayed before—she entreated forgiveness for her 
fault ; and as she knelt and prayed, her tongue seemed 
loosened—her heart seemed opened—and she implored 
pardon, not only for that one sin, but for all the sins 
and wanderings of past years, and strength for time 
to come. 

When Grace rose, and sat down once more with 
her book in her hand, a great change had passed over 
her: old things had passed away, all things were 
become new. In that young girl’s mind the fight 
had been fought, the victory achieved; but not by 
her own might and strength, for that had long been 
tried in vain—it had been brought to the test, and, lo! 
it melted away like the dew on a summer morning. 
One, whose ways are unsearcheable—whose pathway 
is in the storm and the deep—had given wisdom to 
that childish heart, had quelled that fiery spirit, and 
had spoken peace to that wearied, sin-laden, shame- 
stricken soul. 

Grace Hamilton no longer felt it a hard thing to 
love Christ; she only wondered how she could have 
lived so long without loving Him. Now she knew 
Him, felt His love and His power, and at the same 
moment confessed her own abasement and unwur- 
thiness; all that Ernest had said to her, all that 
Margaret had spoken, on the great subject had hitherto 
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been to her as a lesson which the reluctant scholar 
must learn, willing or not. True, it sounded like a 
lovely song ; there was something touchingly beautiful 
in the far-off inheritance of the redeemed, and Grace 
felt that it was all true—all reality, and no fair fiction. 
The goal was bright, but the journey !—ah! that was 
long and wearisome, and the young heart was proud 
and wilful, and the young fervent affections were 
passionate, impulsive, and unregulated. Now she 
understood it all: though the music of that ‘lovely 
song’ had been sweet and melodious to her ears, the 
words had been in an unknown tongue: it was so no 
more, she, too, spoke and comprehended the language 
of Zion. Earthly life had become a great reality, 
life eternal a glorious reward to be achieved by Him, 
and through Him, and in Him, in whose gift alone 
is everlasting life. Like all young converts, whether 
they be young in years or young in the Christian life, 
or both; it seemed to Grace a very easy thing to 
follow Christ: she foresaw no obstacles, no difficulties, 
and her inexperienced eye looked onward through a 
world of probation straight to the end. And it is 
well that the young believer should be so sanguine ; 
who would wish a child to appreciate and understand 
the snares and sorrows of its coming life? In all 
cases the ‘shadowy future’ is wisely hidden from 
our view ; if for one hour its dim perspective could 
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be laid open to our sight, how poisoned would be the 
springs of present happiness! There would be the 
beloved one, bright and joyous now, yet doomed in 
a few years to pass away from earth; the wealth and 
luxury, which had been one’s birthright, bearing 
sentence of confiscation ; or the strength and health, 
which pain and sickness had never impaired, fated 
to disappear in the time to come, and give place to 
pallid weakness or torturing disease. Oh! wisely, 
mercifully, lovingly, does our Father spread before 
us the veil which shrouds from our oftiimes longing 
view the mysterious Future. Equally well it is that 
the young Christian, on the very outset of his journey, 
does not enter fully into all the dangers of the road : 
he knows the path is thorny, and strait, and narrow, 
but he scarcely feels it. The barren wilderness, the 
thirsty land, and the long, long journey are hardly 
glanced at: the youthful traveller sees only the 
gleam of the far-off waters of Jordan, and rejoices to 
know and feel that there, on its solemn banks, will he 
meet the Angel of the Covenant, so that he may cross 
the cold, bitter waves without fear and without 
danger; and beyond are the everlasting hills where 
the sun never goes down—where the moon never 
withdraws herself— 


‘“* Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.” 
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And, best of all, where God dwells—where Jesus 
reigns,—and where angels and archangels and the 
spirits of just men made perfect hold communion for 
ever and ever, while their enraptured eyes behold 
the King in His beauty. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, Christ said to his 
disciples, and through them to His Church in all 
ages. ‘Lo! Jam with you always even to the end 
of the world.’ An ever-present Saviour is not 
always realized even by those who love Him, and 
serve Him truly and well; but for all that, He is 
ever at the side of the believer, watching, guarding, 
and guiding; never wearying, never forsaking, till 
the Jordan be crossed, and the earthly tabernacle be 
dissolved. Then the case is reversed: the veil is 
removed, we shall see Him as He is “face to face—” 
we shall ever be with the Lord, even as He has been 
ever with us. 

Ssaill— 

“Dream not that the way is smooth ; 
Hope not that the thorns are roses; 


Turn no wishful eye on youth 
Where the sunny beam reposes.”’ 


And, at the same time, remember there is nothing 
to be done which is insurmountable. If the way 
be rough, and flinty, and cold, and dark, forget not 
whose name you bear. He trod the same rugged 
way, but far rougher—far colder and darker was His 
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sojourn, and His hand is ever stretched out to guide 
the pilgrim to the haven where he would be. 

If there are more thorns than roses, remember 
your Master: few were the flowers in His path; and 
know, also, there are unseen flowers by the wayside, 
whose fragrance fills the air; whose perfume grows 
sweeter and purer and more perceptible as the tra- 
veller nears the promised land. 

If the bright, shining glare of worldly display and 
vain show must be passed by, there are purer and 
more radiant beams lighting the toilsome journey— 
rays emanating from the Sun of Righteousness, and 
waxing brighter and stronger as the day declines, 
till in the solemn eventide, when the shadows fall 
heavily around, they shine calmly if not gloriously 
through the dark valley, and gild the sable waves 
of the river of Death. But all this, Grace, asa child 
in years, and just setting out on the heavenward 
course, saw not. It was enough for her that she had 
found the Saviour of whom her brother and her friend 
had so often spoken; and in the joy of the sense of 
pardoned transgression, even the sorrow in which 
she was now involved, was for the moment forgotten. 
She was recalled to recollection by the loud pealing 
of the dinner-bell; and shortly after the tray was 
brought up for herself. The afternoon was devoted to 
perfecting the lessons assigned her, and after tea Mrs. 
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Cliphant came in and heard her repeat them. Again 
Grace was exhorted to confess: this time she was 
not proud and indignant, and that Mrs. Oliphant 
thought looked like relenting; but she denied, as 
calmly and firmly as ever, having the slightest 
participation in opening the forfeit-drawer. She 
still affirmed that she had never touched either the 
apron or the French book, which she was said to 
have restored to its respective owner. At length 
Mrs. Oliphant said,—‘ Miss Hamilton, this cool, deli- 
berate falsehood is insufferable; your parents must 
know of it, unless you make a full confession by dinner- 
time to-morrow. I shall wnte in the evening to 
your father, and inform him that unless we come to 
a more satisfactory understanding, I cannot retain you 
in my establishment.’ 

To be expelled! Grace had never contemplated 
such ignominy: besides, her real transgression 
would tell so much against her, that she could not 
expect her bare word to be taken in opposition to 
the united testimony of Beatrice, Letty, and Char- 
lotte Vernon, and then her stern father, her delicate, 
fading mother, Ernest and Fred; must they know 
her shame and misery, and the accumulation of guilt 
laid to her charge ? 

The prospect was appalling—agonizing ; and when 
Mrs. Oliphant left the room, she wept without 
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restraint, while her prayer ascended, ‘O God, send 
relief to me, a poor miserable child! I deserve Thy 
anger; but if it please Thee, make known my inno- 
cence for Christ’s sake!’ Grace heard the singing 
in the school-room, they were reading the evening- 
prayers there. Just then the key turned, and the 
door opened gently. It was Margaret! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Oh! show me where my error lies, 
That I may now repair it ; 
Or, if my sin for judgment cries, 
Strengthen my soul to bear it! 


“J would not shrink nor turn away 
From Thy chastising rod ; 
I would not cease to weep and pray 
For pardon, oh, my God !”’ 
THE Dove On THE Cross. 

‘Ou, Margaret! I thought you would never come!’ 

‘I have only just gained permission to see you, 
dear, or I should have been here before; now, be 
quiet, love’ (for Grace was weeping hysterically) ; 
‘sit down and we will talk about this unhappy affair.’ 

When Grace was more composed, she said, ‘I will 
tell you everything, Margaret; though indeed you 
know nearly all. On Thursday morning I walked 
with Annie Sandford and Letty Felton; they were 
reading a tale that sounded very interesting; by 
degrees I forgot everything else, and listened only to 
the book. I did not think at the time how wrong I 
was, though I might have known it. Afterwards, 
Annie and Letty said we had been breaking rules, so 
I must promise to keep their secret. Oh, Margaret! 
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I knew then I was very wrong; but I wished so 
much to hear the end of the tale, and they said how 
mean it would be to share their pleasure and then 
betray them; besides, I was harassed about my 
lessons—I knew none of them—I had been idle; so 
I promised. Then Priscilla gave me a book to take 
to Beatrice; and when I met Miss Lavinia, I hid it 
between two other books; then I allowed Beatrice to 
write out for me my returned lessons, and I passed 
them off for my own, and even let Miss Everitt com- 
mend me for improvement in writing. I did so, 
because I wanted to get time for the reading in the 
evening, for Priscilla said the volume must go back. 
‘That was the evening you asked me, if I had been 
doing wrong, and you and Hester both spoke so 
kindly to me. Oh! if I had but told you then, what 
misery I should have escaped! but there was my 
wicked promise, and the longing I felt to read the new 
book. The next day you were away, and I felt more 
at ease. I read a great deal whenever I could make 
an opportunity, and my conscience did not reproach 
me nearly so much: the next morning (that was 
yesterday, you know) the breakfast-bell rang unex- 
pectedly, and I hurried the second volume into my 
workbox: I could just push it im, under the tray. 
That is all, Margaret, for I had never seen the book 
which Annie had; and, as to the forfeit-drawer—oh, 
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dear Margaret! can you believe me? I am as inno- 
cent in that respect as you are—indeed and indeed 1 
am !’ 

‘I do believe you, dearest Grace. I fully believe 
in your innocence on this point, and so does Hester ; 
but I am very sorry to say we are the only persons 
in the house who hold this opinion.’ 

‘ Excepting those who, having committed the fault 
themselves, know that I have nothing whatever to do 
with it.’ 

‘ Certainly, there must be those who are conscious 
of your innocence, from the very consciousness of 
their own guilt. Tell me, dearest, have you any idea 
who are the real offenders, for I am convinced there 
must be more than one.’ 

‘Yes, Margaret, I suspect who it is; but will it 
be right to mention my suspicions? Shall I not 
transfer the blame from myself to others ?” 

‘If others deserve the blame, Grace, let it be im- 
puted to them. By bearing the odium yourself, you 
would do no good, but infinite harm. If you can 
clear yourself, it is your duty to do so; it is an im- 
perative duty which you owe alike to God, to your 
parents, to Mrs, Oliphant, and to yourself. On what 
are your suppositions founded ?” 

‘On a conversation I overheard the other night in 
the work-closet. Beatrice and Letty did not know 
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IT was there, and they were talking about a key, and 
wondering if it would fit. Letty said she had not 
tried it; Miss Lavinia was in the room, and asked 
why she came there at that hour; and she added, 
perhaps Miss Lavinia suspected something.’ 

‘That is important information, my dear; why 
did you not mention it before ?’ 

‘ Because at first I was so stunned by the accusa- 
tion that I forgot everything ; and when I did re- 
member it last night, I thought it would only get me 
into worse trouble if I told it, for no one would be- 
lieve me, especially as I said nothing about it when 
first questioned; then afterwards I had different 
feelings, and I thought perhaps I ought to bear the 
blame which is laid upon me, for though I am inno- 
cent as to the key, I am very guilty in other respects. 
I have committed a great sin, Margaret, in deceiving 
Mrs. Oliphant, and if I had not been found out I do 
not know how wicked I might have become.’ 

‘But, Grace, you said Letty complained of Miss 
Lavinia’s presence in the small school-room ; now, if 
she can recollect the circumstance, it will go far to 
prove the truth of what you say.’ 

‘Yes! I never thought of that; oh, dear Margaret, 
how kind you are! and yet 1 am sure you must de- 
spise me; I have been a deceiver, and joined myself 
to deceivers !' 
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‘No, Grace! I do not despise you; and though I 
am fay from wishing to gloss over the sinfulness of 
your conduct, I sincerely believe you were drawn 
into this labyrinth unawares: besides, I love you, 
and we can always find some excuse for those we 
love, especially, I suppose, when people are so young 
as I am; perhaps by the time I am thirty, I shall 
view things in a more dispassionate light.’ 

Grace clung closer to her friend; her tears were 
falling gently now. ‘Margaret!’ she said, ‘ just as 
you came in, I was praying God to send me some 
comfort, I felt so utterly wretched. Mrs. Oliphant 
had said I must be expelled if I did not confess; and 
you know I have nothing to confess. And then you 
opened the door, and I felt at once that help was 
coming to me.’ 

‘I will help you all I can, dearest: in the first 
place, I shall tell Mrs. Oliphant I am not only con- 
vinced of your innocence, but that I think I have 
discovered some clue to the real offenders, and I will 
make her promise to postpone writing to your papa 
till the end of the week; by that time, I hope we 
shall have cleared you, and ascertained the real 
truth ; and I shall at once consult with my sister as 
to the best mode of proceeding.’ 

Grace did not speak; Margaret pressed her hand 
saying, ‘Take courage, love, I have no doubt about 
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succeeding with Mrs, Oliphant; she always listens 
both to Hester and to myself: dear Grace, are you not 
satisfied ?’ 

‘I feel so sick, Margaret, so strange!’ and as she 
spoke, her voice faltered, and she lay more heavily 
on Margaret’s shoulder.’ 

They had been talking by the firelight, and the 
flame had quite burnt out; there was only a clear 
glow of embers in the grate, so that Margaret could 
not see Grace’s countenance. She passed her hand 
over it; it felt cold and damp: Grace was certainly 
fainting. Margaret could not stir, for Grace was 
now resting entirely on her left arm and shoulder, 
but she rang the bell; and after a delay which 
seemed to her interminable, the cook made her 
appearance. 

‘ Bring a light instantly,’ said Margaret, ‘and some 
cold water ; and go to the library, and beg my sister 
to come here immediately ; I fear Miss Hamilton is 
ill.’ 

Hester quickly obeyed the summons. ‘ Why, the 
poor child has fainted away, Margaret!’ she said. 
‘We must do something for her; she will fret her- 
self to death; look how white she is! see what dark 
circles are under her eyes, and how swollen they are 
with crying !’ 

Margaret meanwhile had put back Grace’s thick 
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black tresses, and was tenderly bathing her forehead. 
Hester fetched eau-de-cologne and smelling-salts ; 
but all were alike useless. The two girls and the 
servant became alarmed, and they agreed to fetch 
Miss Everitt, who was in the library, reading “ James’ 
Anxious Inquirer” to the dissenting portion of the 
community. 

Miss Everitt suggested several remedies, but they 
succeeded no better than those already tried, and she 
at last determined to go to the school-room, where 
Mrs. Oliphant was reading the evening-service, and 
inform her how matters stood. 

‘Is she really ill? said Mrs. Oliphant, as she en- 
tered the room, ‘or is she only sick with crying, and 
faint from want of food, for she has refused almost 
everything since she came here ” 

No one answered her; only Hester, who had been 
kneeling by Grace, rose, and made way for Mrs. 
Oliphant to approach. It was but too evident that 
Grace was really and truly ill, and Mrs. Oliphant at 
last desired her to be undressed and put to bed. 

‘But she must not be alone to-night,’ she con- 
tinued ;x ‘and I do not like even under these circum- 
stances to send her back to her own bed-room.’ ‘ Oh, 
let me stay with her!’ interposed Margaret. 

‘That bed is too small for two,’ said Hester; ‘let 
her be carried to our room, she can take my place. I 
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can sleep in the White Room, you know. May it be 
arranged, so Ma’am ?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear! you are extremely kind. We 
will take her there at once; but you need not leave 
your own room. Dorothea Dalton shall sleep in the 
White Room, and Grace shall be laid in her bed.’ 

This plan was executed. The cook, who was a 
strong, hearty young woman, lifted Grace in her 
brawny arms, and bore her off as if she had been a 
child. The movement and the change of atmosphere 
restored animation. When Grace opened her eyes 
she found herself in Margaret’s room, undressed and 
in bed, while Hester stood by her, with some warm 
wine-and-water, and Margaret herself was gently 
rubbing her cold feet. 

At first she could not recollect what had happened. 
There was a weight on her heart, and a sense of 
misery, which, however, became lighter as she met 
Margaret’s affectionate smile, and heard Hester’s 
sweet, kind voice. | 

Mrs. Oliphant withdrew: she wisely conjectured 
her appearance would not in the present state of 
things be conducive to her pupil’s recovery. Miss 
Everitt sat near. She, too, began to waver in her 
opinion of Grace’s guilt, and from the first she had 
been deeply interested on her behalf. She spoke 
kindly to her, and performed several little services, 
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which were balm to poor Grace’s wounded heart. 
At last Margaret and Grace were left alone. ‘ Mar- 
garet,’ she said, ‘am I to stay here to-night ?’ 

‘Yes, dearest; but you must be quiet, and try to 
go to sleep after you have taken a little food, which 
cook is preparing. We will talk to-morrow morn- 


ing.’ 

Grace was silent for a time: Margaret thought she 
was going to sleep; but it was not so; she was 
thanking God for all His mercy and goodness. 
Presently she said to Margaret, ‘Margaret, I feel so 
happy !’ 

‘Do you, love ?” 

‘Yes, for I believe and feel that God has forgiven 
my sins for the sake of his dear Son. Oh, Margaret! 
why did I not love him before? How wicked and 
careless I have been! but ‘there is forgiveness with 
Him,” and now I think He will teach me to serve 
Him, and guide me in the right way.’ 

‘I am so glad, dear Grace! Never fear! if you are 
indeed his child, all things will be made clear for 
you, and to you.’ 

‘If I am not His child—I long to be,’ said Grace. 

Margaret was going to answer; but Hester entered 
the room, and told her Mrs. Oliphant desired to speak 
to her. So Margaret kissed Grace and went away, 
and Hester remained in her stead. 
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As Margaret conjectured, Mrs. Oliphant wished to 
converse about Grace. She told her that she was 
fully convinced of Grace’s innocence ; and, moreover, 
that she had some idea as to the real criminals: she 
begged her governess not to question her until the 
next evening, and in the meantime to relinquish her 
plan of writing to Grace’s parents. Mrs. Oliphant 
knew Margaret well ; she had perfect confidence both 
in her principle and in her discretion, she therefore 
consented; and, after thanking Margaret for her 
kindness, and considerate behaviour, she wished her 
‘Good night !’ 

The next morning, Grace was seriously unwell ; 
so much so, that Mrs. Oliphant sent for her usual 
medical attendant. Dr. Maurice at once pronounced 
her complaint to be a nervous attack, attended with 
low fever ; and he particularly desired she might be 
kept perfectly quiet and free from agitation. 

But Margaret was not inactive. Early in the day, 
she and Hester consulted with Miss Everitt; and 
Elizabeth Warburton was also called to council. 
Miss Everitt, as soon as her morning duties were 
concluded, sought out Miss Lavinia, and at once 
introduced the subject, by asking her ‘ If she remem- 
bered sitting in the south school-room on Wednesday 
evening after tea, and if she also recollected the 
entrance of Letty Felton, and her consequent reproof.’ 
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Miss Lavinia pondered awhile; then she said, 
‘Yes, I remember it very well. The Indian mail 
came in that morning, and I had letters from my 
brother George, which I wished to read again quietly 
when school-hours were over. The south school- 
room I knew was unoccupied, and also warm; so l 
went thither. Letty Felton came in to my great 
annoyance, and with no apparent object. I know I 
spoke rather sharply to her, for I was vexed at the 
needless interruption ; and I desired her to go back to 
her companions at once. She hesitated, and said 
she came for her embroidery-frame, which she must 
have known was not there; all the worsted-work 
being, as we know, kept in another place. I thought 
her appearance there strange; but still I was so 
absorbed in my letters, that I gave no further atten- 
tion to the affair; but why do you inquire about it” 

Miss Everitt at once replied, ‘She believed Grace 
to be innocent of the charge brought against her, and 
she, moreover, strongly suspected Letty Felton of 
being the guilty person. Now Miss Lavinia very 
much disliked Letty; she knew her to be a very 
troublesome, designing girl, and she could easily 
suppose her capable of any meanness; still her 
opinion of Grace’s culpability was so deeply rooted, 
that she could not immediately conceive the possi- 
Lility ot her being free from blame. She persisted 
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in declaring, that however guilty Letty might be, 
Grace was quite as deeply involved: nevertheless, 
the great point was attained; Lavinia did remember 
perfectly the fact which poor Grace had disclosed ; 
therefore the truth of her assertion was established 
beyond dispute. 

There was one more circumstance ; when Margaret 
was preparing for bed the night before, Grace had 
mentioned Annie Sandford’s absence during prayers, 
on the same evening that Letty was seen in the south 
school-room. It was settled that Mrs. Oliphant 
should be apprized, so that if she wished it, she 
might herself make the needful inquiries; Margaret, 
therefore, went to her room directly after dinner, and 
told her in a few words what has been already de- 
tailed. 

Mrs. Oliphant was very much startled: was it 
possible that poor Grace had indeed been falsely 
accused? ‘Yes, Margaret,’ she said, ‘you have 
done wisely in bringing this statement to me 
without loss of time; I shall be deeply grieved if 
Miss Hamilton has been wrongly suspected; still, 
had she not been concerned in the library affair, she 
would have been less severely judged in the present 
Instance. However, no one in my house shall suffer 
injustice. Miss Hamilton’s disgrace was public, and 
if she be proved innocent, equally public shall be her 
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exculpation, and the confusion of her enemies, Ina 
few minutes I shall be in the school-room, and in the 
meantime I will settle the best mode of proceeding. 
Now, my love, go to the invalid, and when you hear 
the bell ring the second time, come into the school- 
room. I will send Harris to sit with her while we 
are all engaged.’ 

Meanwhile poor Grace was lying restless and 
feverish on her bed—the apartment darkened, and the 
utmost quietude observed. Unable to raise her head 
from her pillow, her thoughts were still filled with 
nervous anxiety on the events of the few last days. 
Perhaps Margaret might be unsuccessful in proving 
her innocence, and then after all she would be 
_ expelled, and return home covered with disgrace and 
misery. By three o’clock that day she was slightly 
delirious. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown ; 
A whole eternity of love, 
Formed for the good alone: 
And faith beholds the dying here, 
Translated to that happier sphere. 


« Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are pass’d away ; 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in heaven’s own light.” 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
WHEN Margaret, summoned by the second bell, 
reached the school-room, she found all the young 
ladies and their teachers gravely awaiting the opening 
of the court; for such it surely might be called, 
while Mrs. Oliphant sat as judge and council com- 
bined, in her usual place at the upper end of the 
room. Margaret was the last to take her place. 
Mrs. Oliphant then commanded unbroken silence, 
gave in answer to the questions she should propound. 
The first question was,—‘ Did any young lady observe 
Miss Sandford’s absence from prayers on Wednesday 
evening last” There was a moment’s dead silence, 
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then a little girl of eight years old, the youngest 
child in the school, said in a trembling voice,—‘ If you 
please, Ma’am, I did.’ 

‘Come forward, Fanny Brett,’ said Mrs. Oliphant. 
‘Do not fear, Fanny, come here and stand by me, 
and tell the simple truth and nothing else, then I 
shall be very much pleased with you. First, tell me 
how you came to be sitting up so late; for I thought 
you, Eliza Johnson, and Henrietta Leach ‘always 
went to bed at eight o’clock.’ 

‘Yes, Ma'am!’ replied little Fanny, gaining courage 
from Mrs. Oliphant’s kind manner; ‘but Dorothea 
was to make my doll a frock-body, and so Miss 
Everitt allowed me to stay up till it was finished ; 
besides, Eliza and Henrietta sat up the week before 
when I had a headache and went to bed, so Miss 
Everitt said it was only fair I should sit up then.’ 

‘Very well, my dear; but how came you to notice 
Miss Sandford’s absence ?” 

‘Because, Ma’am,’ said Fanny, blushing and looking 
very much ashamed, ‘I counted the young ladies 
while you were reading, and there were but thirty- 
four with myself.’ 

‘And there ought to have heen thirty-seven, for 
that is my number, exclusive of Rose and Claudine.’ 

‘Yes, Ma’am ; but Henrietta and Martha were gone 
to bed.’ ‘ | 
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‘True, Fanny, so there remained only one un- 
accounted for; but how do you know that one was — 
Miss Sandford ? 

‘Because, Ma’am, I went over the classes, and I 
found out that Rose and Claudine, and Martha and 
Henrietta, and Annie Sandford were away ; besides, 
Annie sits between Miss Vernon and Miss Vaughan, 
and they were close togther that night, and I thought 
perhaps she was poorly ; but I saw her come into 
the room just after the servants went out, and Miss 
Felton told me to get out of the way.’ 

‘That is sufficient, my dear; you area good girl: 
now you may sit down.’ 

‘Miss Sandford, account for your absence !’ 

But Miss Sandford did not speak ; she was so com- 
pletely taken by surprise that her usual cunning 
forsook her, and Beatrice dared not come to her 
assistance. She imagined more was discovered than 
was really the case, and therefore she attempted 
no false excuses. She gazed helplessly and half- 
appealingly to Letty Felton, who sat on the other 
side of the room, terror-stricken and stupified, then 
burst into an agony of tears. 

Mrs. Oliphant turned from her, and requested 
Letty Felton to come forward. ‘Miss Felton!’ she 
said, in a voice which made the guilty girl tremble— 
‘produce the key with which you are in the habit 
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of opening the forfeit-drawer. ‘I have no key,’ an- 
swered Letty, sullenly. 

‘Perhaps not at this moment; have the goodness 
then to inform me in whose possession it remains.’ 

There was no answer. ‘ Very well, Miss Felton, it 
must then be sought for; before any young lady can 
be permitted to leave her seat, the house must be 
searched. I shall remain here, while Miss Everitt, 
Miss Lavinia, and Miss Bennett proceed to investi- 
gate the contents of every box, desk, bag, and shelf.’ 
As Mrs. Oliphant spoke, she observed Beatrice change 
colour, and look uneasily. A sudden thought struck 
her, on which she immediately acted. ‘Stay, Miss 
Everitt ; stay, Lavinia!’ she exclaimed ; ‘it would be 
as well first to search the pockets of those whom we 
suspect, it may save us much trouble.’ So saying, 
she desired Beatrice to come forward. Beatrice 
dared not disobey. Mrs. Oliphant herself examined 
the contents of her frock pocket. The key was 
there ! 

No one spoke ; Annie Sandford was still sobbing ; 
Letty Felton had begun to weep; but Beatrice stood 
sullenly and coldly before her accuser. At length | 
she said, ‘1 alone am not in fault: Letty and Annie, 
as well as Charlotte and Georgina Vernon, are con- 
cerned in it; but Letty procured the key, and Annie 
first used it; I have only kept it since Saturday. 
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Letty and Annie, finding denial and evasion alike 
useless, made a full confession, criminating Beatrice 
and the Vernons very deeply. There was no more 
to be said; it remained only to pass sentence on the 
offenders, and that required consideration. In the 
mean time Mrs, Oliphant ordered each one into a 
separate room, there to remain in solitary confine- 
ment until her further pleasure should be made 
known. In the evening it was intimated that the 
young ladies concerned in the fraud must remain in 
solitude for two days; they were then to return to 
their usual place; but they were prohibited from 
speaking to their companions or to each other for the 
three ensuing weeks: they were to take exercise 
apart from the rest, to share in no pleasures or treats 
which might be provided for their schoolfellows, who 
on their part were interdicted on pain of sharing their 
punishment from addressing them on any pretence 
whatever. This sentence was pronounced late in the 
evening, before the assembled household, Margaret 
and Grace alone being absent. Mrs. Oliphant ad- 
dressed the culprits at some length, dilating largely 
on the baseness of permitting an innocent victim to 
suffer in their stead, and concluding by stating her 
intention of writing a complete account of the whole 
affair to Miss Vaughan’s guardian, and to the parents 
of Letty and Annie. The Misses Vernon had neither 
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friends nor relations in England; they therefore 
escaped this portion of the punishment, and indeed 
they were several shades less guilty than the three 
others, who at first were threatened with nothing less 
than ignominious expulsion, which they escaped only 
by confessing every minutia of their wicked scheme, 
and by the humblest submission to the penance im- 
posed upon them. 

And all this time poor Grace was tossing on her 
weary couch, sometimes imagining herself to be at 
home, and calling on Ernest and Fred to make haste 
and go out with her, or to come and read in the 
library; and again she was reacting the painful 
scenes of the bygone week; deploring her own 
naughty conduct, and beseeching Mrs. Oliphant to 
believe her. Margaret, Hester, and Miss Everitt 
nursed her tenderly and carefully, and by Tuesday 
afternoon the fever abated; till gradually the de- 
lirium passed away, and Grace once more realized 
her actual position. Margaret would not allow her to 
talk; but she hastened gently to assure her that all 
was right—that her innocence was placed beyond 
dispute—and that the real culprits were convicted. 
Grace did not ask who they were, nor how it had 
happened; she felt too weak to make many in- 
quiries; but her heart throbbed with thankfulness. 
Presently Mrs. Oliphant came into the room, bringing 
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with her some oranges; she kissed Grace affection- 
ately, but made no remark about the cause of her 
illness. The period of convalescence was a pleasant 
one: either Margaret or Hester was constantly with 
her. , 

Every hour brought with it some little offering, 
some mark of attention from her companions. 

Now Hester came in with a bunch of snow-drops 
from Dorothea; then Edith Anstruther knocked at 
the door, bringing a new book which had that morn- 
ing been sent to her, and she thought it would please 
Grace to cut the leaves and see what it was about. 
Later in the day Elizabeth Warburton made her 
appearance; some one had sent her some delicious 
violets; and she knew it would make Grace quite 
well only to look at them, to say nothing of smelling 
them: and they really did the invalid a wonderful 
amount of good; not perhaps from the contemplation 
of their loveliness, nor from the inhalation of their 
sweet perfume; but most probably from the talisma- 
nic effect of kindness evinced in looks, words, and 
actions. Margaret possessed a very pretty little por- 
celain dish, and in this the violets were arranged. 
It was quite a business for Grace, and took up the 
remainder of the afternoon; in fact she had scarcely 
finished when Miss Everitt came in with her tea. 
And then, what an accomplished nurse Margaret was 
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found to be! she might have been walking the hos- 
pitals for the last ten years; there was always the fire 
kept low, but clear and bright, the apartment so 
scrupulously neat; Grace’s medicine and medicine- 
glass placed in the background, and always clean 
and in readiness when wanted; the violets and snow- 
drops placed in the most advantageous position, and 
Grace’s little table arranged with the nicest pre- 
cision; books, fruit, and flowers being all placed 
within her reach; while Margaret attended sedu- 
lously to her toilet, and insisted on the dressing- 
gown and invalid-shawl being worn in the most 
becoming style. Nor was this all; Grace, like other 
convalescents, had hours of weariness and depression, 
and then Margaret was always at hand to smooth her 
pillow, or administer the reviving draught, to whisper 
loving words, or to read the chapter or hymns which 
she particularly wished to hear, 

All this care and tenderness was not unavailing: ; 
Grace recovered quickly, more quickly than Dr. 
Maurice had supposed possible; and he declared the 
principal credit was due to Margaret, who had proved 
herself so able a coadjutor in the sick-room. The 
next Sunday was a bright and pleasant day: Eliza- 
beth Warburton begged permission to remain with 
Grace in the morning, and Margaret was to be with 
her in the evening. 
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Grace began to feel very much better: during the 
afternoon she lay down, and when tea-time came, and 
Margaret and Hester sat down to partake of it with 
her, she declared she was quite herself again. Hester 
sat a little while with them after tea was over, and 
then she prepared for chapel, and departed with Miss 
Everitt, who came into the room to wish Grace good- 
bye. Mrs. Oliphant and Miss Lavinia also looked in 
before they set out for church. At length Grace and 
Margaret were left alone; peace and quiet reigned 
without and within; the light of the spring evening 
was serenely fading ; and the pleasant sound of church- 
bells, chiming for evening-service, was borne sweetly 
and softly on the light western breeze. 

Grace was admiring her beautiful violets; their 
fragrance was still delicious; Margaret sat by the 
window watching the stars, as they faintly gleamed 
in the pure clear sky. For the moment her thoughts 
were far away; her eyes were dimmed with tears, as 
her memory once more reverted to earlier days, to 
her father and mother, her beloved brother, and the 
happy home of her childhood. Years had passed 
since that sweet home was last beheld, but its love- 
liness was still unforgotten. Hester and Margaret 
loved to talk of it, and recal its pleasant garden, the 
distant mountains, and the breezy upland heath 
where their first rambles were taken; and when 
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quite alone, they loved to speak with each other of 
their lost parents—tenderly and reverently, as became 
the orphaned children of one of the best and wisest 
of men, and the gentlest and holiest of women. 

Margaret was thinking of them ; she gazed upwards 
to the crystal sky, and thought of those dear ones 
who were beyond the light of sun, or moon, or stars, 
and who had long been inhabitants of ‘the land that 
is very far off ;’ where there is no more need of the 
sun, nor of the moon, ‘for the lamb is the light 
thereof,’ and there is no night there, And then 
Margaret thought of herself; of her own progress in 
the sume Christian course, which her father and 
mother had trodden before her, and the prayer of her 
heart ascended—‘ Hold thou me up, and I shall be 
safe!’ ‘Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a 
plain path? | 

Suddenly she remembered that she had a com- 
panion, and Grace might feel lonely, so she left the 
window, and sat down by the fire. ‘Do not draw 
down the blind, Margaret,’ said Grace. ‘I like to 
see that bright shining star; it reminds me of home. 
Mamma and Ernest and I have so often watched that 
star coming out above the tree-tops! 1 wonder what 
they are doing just now! Oh, Margaret, how 
different to-night is from last Sunday night! and, 
next to God, I have you to thank for all. 
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‘There is not much to thank for, dear: it is always 
very pleasant to do anything for those we love.’ 

‘I know it is; but, Margaret, how came you to 
love me? 

‘That is more than I can tell,’ said Margaret, 
laughing. ‘Love is, I suppose, a very unaccountable 
emotion: you know we never say to ourselves, 
“that person possesses such and such excellent 
qualities. I think I will begin to love him or her ;” 
but, on the contrary, when we do think at all, it is 
generally to find out that love has long since sprung 
up and taken root, though of course the excellences 
of the beloved object may have had much to do with 
the origination of affection. Then, again, we are apt 
to love those to whom we have been of service ; but, 
indeed Grace, I cannot tell why I love you, or when 
I first began to do so; only be sure of one thing—I 
do indeed love you truly and well.’ 

‘I am sure of that, dear Margaret ; you have proved 
it in many ways, each one an indisputable proof. 
It is delightful to love and to be loved. I hope 
we two shall love each other all our lives. I am so 
young yet, and so ignorant; but every year I hope 
I shall become a better companion to you, and a 
more suitable friend. People talk and sneer at 
school-friendships ; they do not believe in such things, 
you know; but I do hope, Margaret, although our 
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friendship is begun at school, it will last as long as 
we live. 

Margaret looked down lovingly at the pale young 
face which rested so confidingly on her bosom, and 
said,—‘I hope more than that; J hope it will last 
for ever.’ 

Grace was silent for a minute, then she said,—‘ For 
ever ! oh, Margaret,sounds so sweetly, yet so solemnly! 
Do you think then we shall love each other in 
heaven ? 

‘I do indeed, Grace; to love in Christ is to love for 
ever; out of Him there can be no perfect union of 
any kind. Love is a holy and a heavenly principle 
which God Himself implants in human hearts to 
brighten their sojourn in this world of many trials 
and sorrows: yes, earthly love is one of God’s best 
earthly mercies; as such it ought to be regarded, 
and friendship ought to be looked upon as a sweet 
and holy thing; not to be contracted in haste, nor 
discarded in anger or caprice. But tlre love of the 
Christian is more than that; the worldling’s love 
must die with him, the Christian’s goes with him to 
that befter world, where love, such as tongue can 
never tell, has lived and reigned throughout eternity. 
Grace, if you and I are Christians, we shall not 
cease to love each other when we die; the one who 
is gone before will wait and look for the other; and 
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the one who is left will think of her departed friend 
still as a friend dearly prized and loved—still one of 
the great family of which Jesus Christ is the Head. | 
‘«‘ The whole family in heaven and earth!’ You see it 
is but one family ; part on this side of Jordan, part on 
the other ; just as a family would be still one, though 
half its members were in England and the other half 
in Australia, You remember those verses ;— 


“ The saints on earth and those above 
But one communion make; - 
Joined to their Lord in bonds of love, 
All of His grace partake. 


One family, they dwell in Him,— 
One church above, beneath ; 

Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death.” 


‘Yes, I remember them very well; they are in 
Bickersteth’s Hymn-book. Miss Everitt read the 
whole hymn to us one evening when we were un- 
dressing. But, Margaret, am J a Christian? may I 
not be deceiving myself” 

‘I will ask you what our minister once asked me— 
Are you willing to obey Christ; anxious to see Him 
below, before you reign with Him above? Do you 
believe that your only salvation is in Him? that, do 
what you will, you can never cancel past sin— 
win heaven—but must owe all to Christ, and yet de- 
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sire above all things to do.all, and bear all, so that 
you may serve Him and obey Him? 

‘I think I feel all this, Margaret; but it is easy to 
think only of Him, and to determine to serve Him, 
here in this quiet room, where temptation scarcely 
comes. How will it be when I go back to the 
school-room again as usual ?’ 

‘His grace is sufficient for you;’ said Margaret: 
‘He who hath begun a good work in you will per- 
form it antil the day of Jesus Christ.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ A kingdom which shall never be destroyed.”—You may be Churchmen, or 
you may be Dissenters, and not subjects of this kingdom. You may pray with 
a Liturgy, or pray without one; and yet not be subjects of this kingdom. You 
may worship in chapel, in church, or in cathedral, and yet not be subjects of 
this kingdom. The subjects of this kingdom are not distinguished by the con- 
ventionalisms of man, but by inward regeneration of heart by the Holy Spirit 


of God.” 
Dr. CUMMING. 


‘MarcareEtT,’ said Grace, when she had taken her 
medicine, and they were again sitting quietly side by 
side, ‘ may I say something very strange ?” 

‘ Anything you like, Grace.’ 

‘Well, then I have been wondering why you and 
Hester are Dissenters; and wishing you went to 
church as I do.’ 

‘I was bronght up a Dissenter, Grace; my father 
was an excellent dissenting minister; and I am also 
convinced of the purity of the Independent church, 
fully so; therefore I am a Dissenter both from convic- 
tion and association.’ 

‘I always thought till I knew you, Margaret, that 
Dissenters were uneducated people. I never knew 
any, certainly; but I always fancied dissent was a 
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vulgar sort of religion, fit only for common people, 
who might be good enough, but who were at any 
rate improper companions for me. I should just as 
soon have thought of wearing thick boots, black 
worsted stockings, and a print dress on Sunday, like 
Betty the kitchen-maid, as of going to chapel and 
associating with Dissenters.’ 

Margaret looked amused : ‘I believe, Grace, many 
persons in your class of life, and especially at your 
age, think similarly ; but I can assure you, neverthe- 
less, we are a very respectable set of persons, and 
prize educational advantages quite as much as if we 
had been born and reared in the bosom of the Church 
of England; at the same time I own your Church 
possesses the prestige of rank and prescription which 
ours does not.’ 

‘Dissent began, when 
remember.’ 

‘ Almost as early as the Church of England; for as 
early as the reign of Elizabeth we find the Puritans 
were a distinct party. During the temporizing and 
Romanizing reigns of the Stuarts, they were bitterly 
persecuted even unto the death; nevertheless they 
steadily and rapidly increased, and continued to do 
so, although they were, until the last few years, held 
in no very good repute, and are yet by some persons 
considered to hold a very inferior position.’ 


Margaret? for I cannot 
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‘I had no idea the Puritans were the originators 
of dissent. I have heard Ernest speak of them as a 
noble, heroic race, who were willing to sacrifice all 
things for the truth’s sake: several years ago he made 
me learn those beautiful lines by Mrs. Hemans on the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and I always recited 
them most enthusiastically ; but, Margaret, if dissent 
is right, the Church must be wrong. 

‘Not exactly ; but may I ask you what you mean 
by ‘‘ the Church ?”?’ 

‘I mean, of course, the Church of England; people 
commonly say, when speaking of such matters, 
“Church and Dissent.” ’ 

‘I know they do; but we, as Independents or 
Congregationalists, claim also to be the Church; so do 
the Baptists, another order of dissenters, who differ 
from us only on the point of infant baptism; so do 
the Wesleyans, the Moravians, and others I need not 
enumerate.’ 

‘But one must be right, Margaret, and consequently 
the others wrong, you know. Now, who is to decide 
upon the merits of these rival churches, and say 
which is THE Church? it must be a difficult matter, 
since all, I suppose, claim the Bible for their guide 
and support.’ 

‘Your difficulty will be solved when you under- 
stand the real meaning of the term, My dear Grace, 
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the Church 1s not confined to one sect. All who love 


the Lord Jesus Christ are members of the one true. 


and Catholic Church. Thousands and thousands in 
the Established Church belong to this blessed com- 
pany—thousands in other denominations: even in 
the erring Church of Rome, I doubt not there are 
many who call upon their Saviour in sincerity and 
truth, and so are numbered with the congregation of 
saints. You know there were seven thousand in Israel 
who had never bowed the knee to Baal, when Elijah 
believed himself the only worshipper of Jehovah ; 
and so I dare say there are many true believers 
where we should least expect to find them; even 
in that apostate Church, who has made shipwreck 
of her faith: ah! even within gloomy convent walls, 
and grey old monasteries, there have been many 
hearts beating with love to Jesus, the sinners’ Friend ; 
but still clinging to the old creed from circumstances 
of education, from error implanted in earliest infancy, 
from priestly and hereditary influences, and from 
associationa,’ 

‘Then those who say all religions are alike, so 
that they be followed in sincerity, are right ?’ 

‘Ob no, Grace. all religions are not alike; on the 
contrary, they differ extremely. It is the duty of 
every one to search for himself, and test the creed 
which he professes. The word of God must be the 
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standard by which all religions stand or fall, and by 
that alone must we try the purity of our faith.’ 

‘Then, Margaret, do you think I, as a Christian, 
ought to begin to examine the doctrines of the 
Church of England; and if I find them at all 
unscriptural, reject them ? 

‘Certainly not! you are too young to form a 
just opinion in such weighty matters; if you had 
been brought up in the Church of Rome the case 
would be quite different; for then you would be 
required to conform to ceremonies and profess 
doctrines equally at variance with the word of God, 
and, child as you are, it would have been a bounden 
duty at any cost to lay aside the superstitions of 
false and soul-destroying error, as soon as you became 
convinced of their falsehood. But in the Church of 
England you are not called to participate in any 
idolatrous rite: the word of truth is free and open, 
and her Liturgy, though imperfect, is, I should think, 
the noblest, purest, and most sublime form of prayer 
ever compiled; therefore you may safely worship 
God in that portion of the Christian Church where 
it has pleased God you should be placed. If in 
years to come it should seem to you that on some 
points that Church is defective and unscriptural, it 
will be a point between God and your own conscience 
as to the mode in which you serve Him, But oh! 
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dear Grace, compared with the one grand questiou 
of personal salvation, of how little moment is the 
name by which the world acknowledges you! You 
as a Churchwoman, I as an Independent, have the 
same great end in view. There will come a day 
when temple, shrine, and earthly creed will fade 
away and be known no more; then when that great 
multitude, which no man can number, is gathered 
before the great white throne, it will not be asked, 
“ Are you a member of this Church or of that?’ but 
it will be required of each one that he be an ac- 
credited member of the Church of the Firstborm; 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, and washed in Jesus’ 
blood.’ 

Grace seemed thinking deeply; then she said :— 
‘Margaret, what a Church that must be! what a 
countless congregation—and how holy!’ 

‘ Yes, indeed! when that day comes the Church will 
be pure and perfect, there will be no trivial errors of 
doctrine—no disputed non-essentials—no questions of 
government and order, for it is written, ‘That he 
might present it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
it should be holy and without blemish!” ’ 

‘TI should think, Margaret, there is no such thing 
as a perfect church now.’ 

‘I should think not—indeed I am sure not; for as 
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a building built of decayed stones and timber could 
never be perfect, so the Church which is built up of 
sinful fallen creatures can never be perfect. Indeed 
I once heard a good clergyman say—‘ If you search 
the world for a perfect Church, you will be disap- 
pointed ; and even if you do find it, you have no right 
to joi it, since numbering you, with all your imper- 
fections among its members, it would at once cease 
to be perfect.” No, Grace, there is no perfection in 
anything here on earth; but then, as Mr. J 
reminded us this morning, there are two sections of 
the Church, and one of these is indeed made perfect.’ 

‘I think I understand you, Margaret, but I am 
not sure. I know so little about such things; Ernest 
is: the only person who has ever talked with me 
at all on these matters; and often I was tired of 
listening to him, and tried to think of something else. 
I suppose by the two sections, your minister meant 
believers on earth, and believers in heaven.’ 

‘Yes he did; and he bade us remember, that still it 
was but one Church—that it dated from the commence- 
ment of the world—that it would stretch throughout 
all time—and when all earthly kingdoms had passed 
away, and were no more seen, it would continue to 


exist even to all eternity.’ 
‘Oh, Margaret, how little and trifling such thoughts 
make other things appear! how all-important it is to 
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be sure we are indeed members of this one eternal 
glorious Church! Sometimes I think it cannot be; 
I—a poor sinful, foolish child—can never be one of 
the Saviour’s disciples: I have so many strange, 
silly thoughts—so many wicked, rebellious feelings— 
and my pride is so strong, and yet I am so weak, 
and like to please myself so much: still Christ says, 
‘He that cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out.” 
By His grace I come to Him, so I know He will not 
cast me out, even though I were the vilest creature 
in the world; and I hope and believe He will change 
my thoughts and feelings, and give me strength to 
serve Him all the days of my life.’ 

‘He has promised, dear Grace, to supply all our 
need; and His promises can never be broken. The 
same power that pardoned can and will sanctify ; 
and though sin will ever cling to fallen beings, yet 
the believer will grow in grace, and sin will decline 
more and more, till at last the Saviour who has 
redeemed him, and led him all the way through the 
wilderness, will come again and receive him unto 
Himself. Then he will join the Church-triumphant, 
a pillar in the temple of his God, to go out no 
more.’ 

‘The first person who went to heaven was Abel, 
of course: that was the beginning of the Church 
above, was it not, Margaret? How strange that the 
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first to be transferred to that Church should be a 
martyr !’ 

‘Yes! it seemed an earnest of that word which 
was uttered ages afterwards, “that through much 
tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” And since that time the Church, both 
above and below, has been increasing, till now it is 
indeed a great multitude, which no man can number— 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues— 
redeemed unto God by the blood of the Lamb. And 
do you remember, Grace, how it is said in the seventh 
chapter of the Revelation—‘‘ They have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb ; 
THEREFORE are they before the throne of God, and 
serve Him day and nightin His temple.” While I 
think of it, I will repeat you some lines on this very 
subject, if you are not wearied.’ | 

‘Oh, no, dear Margaret! I am not at all tired. I 
should like it very much; and you repeat poetry so 
nicely.’ 

‘Very well! I will try then :-— 

The mighty stream of ever-flowing Time 
Was but a narrow gushing rivulet, 

When the first martyr’s soul was borne aloft, 
A gem in God’s own diadem was set : 

And now ten thousands praise Thy name below, 
And countless millions praise Thee in the sky, 


A precious seed, redeemed by Thine own blood, 
To worship Thee throughout Eternity. 


A PRAYER. 


All who have called on Thee in humble truth,— 
All who have knelt before Thy mercy-seat,— 
Who trust alone to Thy dear blood for help, 
Who weep in penitence beneath Thy feet. 
* * * * # * 
Such is Thy Church below! and as the waves 
Of Time’s wide sea spread on their rapid way, 
A mightier throng shall glorify Thy name, 
And wait Thy coming on Thy glorious day. 


Thou hast one Church, oh Lord ; but those above 
Have passed away from sin, and pain, and care ; 

They sit enthroned with crowns upon their brows, 
And clad in spotless raiment, pure and fair. 


Hark ! how the swelling anthems in the sky, 
Through the deep sapphire vault, from star to star, 

Pour forth a flood of song! How the sweet notes, 
Amid the glories of that world afar, 


With the rich music of the golden harps, 

Comes floating down; and, like some radiant gem, 
Glitters each form around the crystal wave 

That flows within the New Jerusalem. 


And yet a little while and we below 

Shall join that Church triumphant in their song ; 
We, too, shall swell the everlasting strain,— 

We, too, shall mingle with that glorious throng! 


Dear Lord ! who hast with Thine own precious blood 
Purchased a Church, and called Thyself its Guide ; 
Oh, let Thy Spirit evermore come down !— 
Shield it from strong temptation’s ’whelming tide. 


And, oh! we pray Thee hasten on the day 
When Thine elect shall all be gathered home; 

Till then Thy Church shall] breathe one fervent prayer,— 
Oh, come Lord Jesus! Saviour, quickly come !’ 
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‘I like those, exceedingly, Margaret; you must let 
me have a copy of them; they would just suit 
Ernest; and do you know, Margaret, he writes very 
good poetry himself, quite beautiful verses! I wish 
you and Ernest knew each other, you seem to have 
so many similar ideas and feelings. Perhaps, when I 
am a little older, papa will allow me to invite my 
friends ; and then, dearest Margaret, you must come 
and stay with me all through the vacation. 

‘I will certainly accept your invitation, Grace; 
but now, dearest, we have talked a long time, shall 
we not read and pray? there will be just time before 
any one returns home.’ 

Grace willingly assented, and the two girls read 
together the third, fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters 
of John’s Gospel; then Margaret prayed very simply 
and very earnestly, that both she and Grace might 
be counted among the members of the one true and 
everlasting Church; that, here on earth, strength 
might be given them, to serve and glorify their 
Master, and to walk consistently in the eyes of 
the world, so that at last they, too, might join the 
unnumbered throng around the throne of God. She 
prayed, too, for relations and friends, and for their 
schoolfellows, especially those erring ones who were 
even then suffering the penalty of their guilty 
conduct. 
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Soon afterwards the young ladies returned from 
church and chapel. Hester came in and said, ‘‘ How 
peaceful and happy you both look, Grace! If you talk 
much with Margaret I think you will come to have 
the same calm, sunny face as she has; and I have 
some news for you that I think you will like. Miss 
Everitt told me, as we walked home, that Mrs. 
Oliphant had settled for you to sleep here; Dorothea 
will remain in the White Room, so you and I, 
and Margaret, will henceforth have this room to 
ourselves,’ 

‘That is not quite news to me,’ said Margaret, 
smiling. 

‘Oh, I expect it is at your request,’ replied Grace. 
‘I was thinking, quite sadly, of returning to my own 
room, and I owe this also to you, dear Margaret: how 
shall I ever repay all your kindness ?” 

In a few days Grace was able to recommence her 
studies. At first she only attended to a few duties; 
but very soon her full strength was restored, and she 
was able to take her usual place in the school-room. 
Tremblingly, yet trustingly, Grace went on her way: 
she soon found that the Christian life, even of a 
school-girl, is beset with trials and temptations. 
Indolence, pride, irritation, and self-glory, constantly 
beset her path; but, by the grace of God, she was 
_ enabled to go straight onward, sometimes rejoicing, 
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sometimes sorrowing, but always remembering that 
the disciple of Christ must flee temptation, and look 
to Him for guidance and help in all perplexities. 
Margaret, too, helped her ; and, in the avocations of 
numerous duties, time quickly passed away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ What is this passing scene? 
A peevish April day! 
A little sun, a little rain,— 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away : 
Man (soon discussed) 
Yields up his trust, 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust.” 
H. Kirke Waits. 


Tue Midsummer vacation was at hand. It was a 
beautiful morning in early summer when Grace and 
Margaret arose almost as soon as the sun, and began 
to study their respective examinations for the day. 
Margaret was deep in the mysteries of German gram- 
mar, while Grace was busily employed with French 
verbs and dialogues. Hester slept undisturbed, for 
early rising did not suit her; besides, she had no ex- 
aminations to prepare. By six o'clock all the girls 
were stirring: there was the hum of learning lessons 
in both the school-rooms, the din of five piano-fortes 
and the rich chords of the harp in the drawing-room, all 
mingling confusedly together ; for there was much to 
be done, and little time wherein to do the much. 
Grace was in high spirits that morning: so far she 
had answered to her examinations most satisfactorily, 
and she had good hopes of succeeding equally in 
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those which yet remained. Her pieces of music were 
almost perfected; of her drawings little remained to 
be finished, and her work was every day growing 
more beautiful, and nearer completion. It was a 
music-stool cover; and Grace had worked it very 
well, much better than Beatrice had done her screen, 
which was not in nearly so forward a state. 

In a fortnight she would be at home; and her 
fingers flew nimbly over the canvas as she counted 
the days and even the hours which must elapse 
before the long-anticipated time could arrive. Her 
heart, too, was at peace: since her recovery she had 
gone on steadily performing her manifold duties, and 
still more, holding constant communication with the 
Saviour, whom in the hours of sorrow she had learnt 
to love. 

There were many who remarked how greatly 
Grace Hamilton was changed. She was seldom inat- 
tentive now—never sullen or impertinent ; she worked 
very hard, and yet her face did not wear an anxious 
look. She did not join now in the foolish conversa- 
tions which were too frequently held in the school. 
On the Sabbath-day she was grave and quiet, but 
always seemed very happy; and no one repeated the 
usual Sunday-lessons more correctly, or gave a better 
analysis of the morning sermon. Generally, if the 
weather were fine, the young ladies were permitted 
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to walk in the garden between services, and then 
Margaret and Grace took this opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a little quiet profitable conversation. Altogether 
Grace had been very happy since that solitary miser- 
able Sunday, and this morning she felt particularly 
so. A little while before the breakfast-bell rang, she 
went out into the garden: the flowers were still 
sparkling with dew, and the level turf was be- 
spangled as with brilliants ; the guelder-roses were in 
full bloom, and all the flowers of June were budding 
and expanding into beauty. Grace stood beneath a 
splendid tulip-tree, the pride of the neighbourhood ; 
its golden blossoms had faded, but the exquisite 
green of its foliage glowed emerald-like in the clear 
golden sunlight of the morning. High overhead 
soared the lark, that ‘ethereal minstrel, pilgrim of 
the sky,’ warbling and trilling his rapturous lay at 
the ‘last point of vision and beyond,’ till lost in a 
‘privacy of glorious light,’ the heavenly song echoed 
sweetly but faintly from the blue ether above. Far 
away lay the stately city, the grey pinnacles of the 
Abbey church rising in calm dignity against the un- 
clouded azure of the sky; it reminded Grace of the 
evening when she first saw its ‘hoary walls in the 
fading light of a January evening, and in the calm 
lustre of the silvery planet Venus. Months and weeks 
had waned—oh, how much had passed in that time! 
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A new life, a second existence had been commenced ; 
her heart had learned to love where it was cold be- 
fore; she was changed altogether, she was a new 
creature: now, the time was at hand, a few more 
busy days, and she would see once more the mother 
she loved, and the dear brothers from whom she had 
parted so unwillingly. And what a history she had 
in reserve for Ernest! how delighted, how thankful 
he would be to find her a traveller on the same 
heavenly road as himself! And then she had so much 
to say about Margaret—it seemed almost impossible 
to find words wherewith adequately to describe Mar- 
garet! She returned to the house, and immediately 
the breakfast-bell rang. Bright and sunny, even as 
the lovely summer morning, was Grace’s countenance, 
and there were bright looks around her. 

‘This day fortnight, at this time, Dorothea!’ said 
Caroline Stone as they took their seats at the break- 
fast table. 

‘We shall have finished breakfast, and be waiting 
for the carriages,’ replied Dorothea. Even Elizabeth 
Warburton, though immersed in a gulf of grammars, 
histories, geographies, and numerous ologies, to say 
nothing of such trifles as music, landscape and flower 
painting, &c., relaxed ever and anon from the 
severity of her studies, and indulged in transient 
gleams of delightful anticipation, 
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The Vernons were looking forward to a period of 
leisure : they were not to leave Austerley House, but 
there would be exemption from lessons, and, they 
fervently hoped, nothing in the world to do. The 
Misses Anstruther, the Misses Catlett, and many more, 
were expecting unmingled satisfaction from marine 
sojourns with their respective friends. Beatrice was 
going with her guardian to the lakes. She never 
spoke to Grace now but with the utmost haughtiness, 
and usually avoided her whenever it was possible to 
do so; her indifference to her cousin seemed to have 
changed into downright aversion and scorn. For 
the last few days she had been discoursing volubly 
on the glories of Lake Windermere, the grandeur of 
the Cumberland mountains, the delightful situation 
of the house and grounds on the very margin of the 
queen of lakes, which her guardian had secured as 
their temporary residence. 

During breakfast the post came in. Harris, accord- 
ing to custom, delivered the letters to Mrs. Oliphant, 
who, after due examination of the address, seal, and 
postmark, delivered each one to its legitimate owner. 
This morning Grace hoped to receive a few lines 
from Ernest, but she was disappointed. She 
watched Mrs. Oliphant’s eye as she distributed letter 
after letter: now, there were only three remaining ; 
one of them might be for her—Mrs. Oliphant looked 
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that way. No, it was for Margaret. Only two left! 
‘Miss Edith Anstruther!’ and the ready hand was 
stretched out to take the welcome missive, There 
was little hope now, but the last might be hers; no! 
it was for Mademoiselle de Salens; and Grace endea- 
voured to be patient, and wait for the morrow. Mrs. 
Oliphant herself had two letters: the first was quickly 
despatched, it was merely a formal application for 
terms: the next occupied her for some time. Many 
of her pupils privately concluded she had bad news, 
for she turned pale, looked grave, seemed abstracted, 
and finally left her breakfast unfinished. When they 
rose from table, she said, ‘Margaret, my love, I 
wish to speak with you in my sitting-room.’ 

Margaret obeyed, and the young ladies dispersed. 

A little while afterwards, Miss Lavinia came to 
Grace and told her to go into her own room where 
Margaret was waiting to speak to her. There was 
something in Miss Lavinia’s face and manner which 
startled Grace. ‘Is anything the matter ?’ she said, 
anxiously ; and receiving no answer, she repeated her 
question still more earnestly. 

Tcannot tell you what Margaret has to say,’ re- 
plied Miss Lavinia; ‘do not stay, my dear, to put 
away your books; I will place them in your desk; 
go, Margaret is waiting.’ 

With fear and trembling Grace hurri:d along the 
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corridor, and arrived almost breathless in her bed- 
room; Margaret was there, kneeling before one of 
her trunks, Thebeds were covered with Grace’s frocks 
and other apparel, and Hester was busily occupied 
in folding and arranging them in a smaller compass. 

‘Iam going home, to-day,’ said Grace, at once; 
‘Mamma is worse, I know: dear, dear Margaret, tell 
me all the truth—I can bear it! Is she dead ?’ 

‘No, love,’ replied Margaret, rising from her occu- 
pation, and throwing her arm round Grace’s trembling 
form; your dear mother was still living when the letter 
was written, but she had become suddenly very much 
worse, and your papa thought it best to send for you 
at once. Yesterday, in a fit of coughing, she rup- 
tured a blood-vessel, and the medical gentleman in 
attendance thinks her situation very precarious.’ 

‘Oh, Margaret, this is hard! so much as I 
thought of seeing mamma! Oh, mamma! dear, dear 
mamma!” and Grace sank, weeping, on the foot 
of her bed. Margaret held her hand, and kissed her 
wet cheeks and quivering lips; but she allowed her 
for several minutes to weep without restraint. Hester 
meanwhile went on with the packing. In a few 
minutes Grace’s sobs were less convulsive, and then 
Margaret whispered, ‘ All his paths are mercy and 
truth.” ‘Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth !? 
In a few minutes Grace was calm, and able to read 
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the letter which her father had written to Mrs. 
Oliphant, It spoke of his wife’s state as all but 
hopeless; and he begged her to lose no time in 
despatching Grace homewards. If Mrs. Oliphant 
could provide her with an escort as far as Swindon, a 
domestic of his own would meet Miss Hamilton there. 

Very soon Mrs. Oliphant appeared: she could only 
try to comfort Grace by assuring her she had known 
many such cases restored when apparently in dying 
circumstances, and she gave her aid in completing 
the packing, and arraying Grace for her journey. 
Then she left the room and returned with a glass of 
wine, which she compelled her to take, and very 
soon all was in readiness, and the fly was at the door 
to convey her to the station just in time for the next 
train. Grace could not return to the school-room ; 
her heart was full, and the time was short; she only 
bade adieu to Miss Everitt, Hester, and Margaret, 
She felt when leaving the two latter, especially 
Margaret, that they had become dear to her as sisters. 
Soon she was in the train, and borne rapidly through 
the Box Tunnel. It was not till they again emerged 
into daylight that Grace fully realized the sadness of 
this long-anticipated return home. ‘ Boast not thyself 
of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.’ Such is the uncertainty of all earthly 
enjoyments, that any hour, any minute, the brimming 
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cup of happiness may be dashed from the lips, even 
while it is being raised in the hand. Woe, woe, to 
the worldling, who knows not the unfailing springs 
of joy, whence copious draughts—free, exhaustless 
and life-giving—may be found! Terrestrial joys are 
like water in a cistern—a leak, a draught, an unfore- 
seen emergency may carry off or dry up the precious 
fluid: the possessor comes to draw the usual supply, 
and, lo! the cistern is empty, or the remaining water 
is polluted and foul, and his lips reject the muddy, 
stagnant draught. In either case he goes away un- 
satisfied and disgusted. There are rivers that make 
glad the city of our God; streams ever flowing— 
ever pure ; springing wells of everlasting life, whose 
waters fail not, and here below, the Christian may 
always command a full supply. Rivulets and brook- 
lets, streaming off from that ‘pure river of the water of 
life—clear as crystal—proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb,’ irrigate the thirsty wilder- 
ness—now gliding serenely through green pastures and 
fruitful vales—now meandering by the dusty roadside 
of every-day life—and, best of all, gladdening the 
desert when all earthly springs are dried up, or far, far 
away, giving comfort and support in the toilsome 
day, and lighting up the dark night as if the crystal 
waves bore on their golden ripples some faint gleams 
of the glory which brightens the land of their birth. 
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Blessed streams! they never leave the children of 
Jesus ; the wayward, fractious child may wander far 
away from their sweet influence; but in the hour of 
need and woe they are there again, deeper and wider 
it may be than ever before, till Jordan itself bounds 
the scene; and then, when the dark cold river is 
safely passed, the pilgrim needs them no more, for 
there is the river of the water of life; and beneath the 
shade of the Tree of Life he may pluck clusters from 
the immortal vine, and drink of the pellucid waves 
whose sweet sound mingles with the harmony of 
Heaven. Dimly, and in a childish way, some of 
these thoughts suggested themselves to Grace, as she 
sat watching with a mechanical interest the green or 
rocky banks of the cuttings, or the prominent features 
of the open landscape. 

At Swindon she met the servant whom her father 
had promised to send. It was the housemaid, who 
had been for some years in Mrs. Hamilton’s service. 
She brought Grace no consolation; for, though her 
mistress was better when she left Richmond, the 
medical attendants were not in the least sanguine. 
They intimated to Mr. Hamilton that he must con- 
sider his wife’s partial revival as merely the tem- 
porary restoration which in many cases precedes 
dissolution. With a heart still sadder and heavier, 
Grace proceeded on her journey: it was, however, a 
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comfort to know that her mother was still living and 
would be able to recognize her. . She felt thankful 
when the train reached Paddington, and she could 
leave the thundering rails for the comparative quiet 
of a carriage. It was nearly seven o’clock when she 
reached home. Oh, how different a coming home 
from the one she had so fondly pictured again and 
again! There was the house in the midst of its 
beautiful and orderly grounds. The lovely June 
evening shed over its pleasant precincts a soft and 
chastened glow, and the delicious fragrance of 
heliotrope arose from the parterres as the carriage 
slowly swept up the drive. Just so Grace had seen 
it a thousand times; but never had it looked so calm, 
so sweetly peaceful, and never had she gazed on its 
casements and flower-wreathed balconies with such 
feelings as she now experienced, At the first sound 
of wheels Ernest flew to the hall-door; in a minute 
Grace was out of the carriage and in her brother’s 
arms: she looked up into his grave, sorrowful face; 
she read the sentence of hopelessness in his earnest 
eyes, and she exclaimed, ‘Oh, Ernest! is there in- 
deed no hope; must mamma die ?” 

Ernest did not answer; he pressed tightly the 
little hand which had so lovingly, so mournfully 
grasped his own, and led his sister into the drawing- 
room. It was quite empty, and wore a desolate 
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appearance; the vases were heaped with flowers, but 
they were dead or dying; the piano-forte was closed, 
and one of the tables was untidily strewn with 
writing materials which the physician had used in 
making out his last prescription. 

‘May I go to mamma?’ said Grace ‘where is 
papa ? 

‘Papa is somewhere in the house, dear; and when 
you have taken some refreshment I will go and tell 
dear mamma you are here; she is longing to 
see you. 

‘Then let me go now—I do not want any food.’ 

‘But Grace, you must be very quiet and composed: 
whatever you may feel, you must not give way to any 
expression which might agitate our dear mother; the 
slightest emotion might be instantly fatal. You must 
need food if you do not wish it; you must be faint 
from want of it, with fatigue from your long journey, 
and from sorrow, and therefore you will be liable to 
hysterical excitement; so go to your own roon, 
dearest; take off your bonnet, and Dawson shall 
bring you some tea immediately.’ | 

Grace obeyed: she seldom thought of questioning 
Ernest’s decision; from a very little child she had 
had the most implicit and unlimited reliance on his 
judgment, and now she felt he was might, and it 
would indeed be necessary to exercise the utmost 
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firmness—a quality which Grace, umpulsive as she 
was by nature, knew she sadly lacked. 

But she did not forget the Source of strength. 
She prayed earnestly that she might be enabled to 
go calmly through the trying scene which awaited 
her; she would not relinquish hope; and again and 
again she besought Him in whose hand are the 
issues of life and death, that even now the cup 
mhight pass away; but she could add, ‘not my will— 
but thine be done.’ When Ermmest came to fetch her, 
she was quite tranquil; and though very pale, her 
tears were wiped away: with beating heart and 
trembling limbs she took her brother’s arm, and 
went at once to her mother’s room. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


“———- The angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and faithful to his promise, stood 

Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still— 

Too bright for ours to look upon—suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 

POLLOK. 

Mr. Hamitton was sitting by the bedside of his 
wife when Grace entered: he seemed rather pleased 
to see his daughter, but she scarcely heeded his 
presence. Her mother lay upon her bed, so white, 
so still, that sculptured marble could hardly have 
seemed more inanimate. Although the red light of 
evening filled the room, and the rich glow of the 
crimson curtains fell full upon the bed, the colourless 
face of the invalid bore too plainly the impress of 
dissolution. The large dark eyes and the long black 
hair, heightened, by their contrast, the deathlike 
pallor of the still beautiful countenance, and the 
thin, worn hand, which rested on the snowy counter- 


pane, was scarcely less white. 
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‘My child, my child!’ murmured the dying 
mother, as Grace bent over her. 

‘Mamma! dear, dearest mamma!’ was all that 
Grace could answer; and for some minutes there was 
perfect stillness, during which Mr. Hamilton rose 
and left the room. For the rest of the evening, 
Grace sat by her mother, speaking gently, and now 
and then stooping down to listen to some almost 
inarticulate words of fondest love. Fred also joined 
the party, and they sat together till quite late at 
night. 

Grace wished to sit up with her mother; but Mrs. 
Hamilton would not allow it. Ernest and her maid 
were to remain with her, and they promised to call 
Grace if her mother were at all worse. 

Once more, Grace slept in her own bed-room ; and 
worn out as she was, she soon fell into a deep sleep. 
When she awoke the sun was high in the heavens; 
it was nearly eight o’clock, and the morning was 
beautiful as the one preceding. She dressed quickly, 
and repaired to her mother’s room. : 

There was no change in Mrs. Hamilton, she still 
lay white and motionless on her couch; paler, 
perhaps, now that the rich glow of evening had 
given place to the clear shining beams of the bright 
summer morning. All that day Grace scarcely left 
her mother’s side, and what was her delight to find 
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the one great source of anxiety removed. Her 
mother, too, had become a Christian, and she was 
eminently anxious that her child should follow in her 
steps: so Grace and her mother had much to say to 
each other, and mutual explanations to make. That 
evening, Mrs. Hamilton was certainly a little better ; 
she could speak more articulately, and she seemed 
rather stronger. Even Ernest could not but hope 
something like temporary restoration was about to 
take place. 

Several days passed—days which were remembered 
as a sweet and blessed period, by Grace and her 
brothers, many years afterwards. It appeared, that 
from the conversation of her eldest son, Mrs. Hamilton 
first ceased to be indifferent on religious matters. 
As I have mentioned, she became a Protestant, merely 
to suit the prejudices of her new country, and to 
conform to her husband’s wishes. Henceforth she 
nominally belonged to the Church of England; but 
she knew nothing, and inquired nothing about the 
teaching of that Church. It did not sanction the 
adoration of images, or require auricular confession, 
fasting, or penances ; the service was in English, and 
the music very inferior to that to which she had been 
accustomed : this was all the difference she saw or 
felt. As she had never understood the doctrines of her 
old faith, so she was equally ignorant as to those she 
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now professed. But when sickness and weakness 
came in their fullest extent, the long calm was dis- 


turbed; the quiet which was not repose was broken; ~ 


the past, cold and cheerless as it had been, was fading 
away, and the future was dark and unknown. 

Then it was, that Ernest so gently, so respectfully; 
begged his mother to allow him to read to her the 
Word of God. She consented rather to satisfy her 
idolized son, than from any other motive. She liked 
to hear him read, she said, and the Church to which 
she now belonged encouraged private reading of the 
Scriptures. So Ernest began, and for a time nothing 
seemed gained. At length it struck him, that if he 
read to her in the Portuguese tongue, she might listen 
with deeper interest. He was right; the dear accents 
of her early happy days, woke many a chord long 
since silent in her sad heart, and she listened with 
eagerness to the words as they fell from the lips of 
her beloved son. 

Ere long, that Word whose power is almighty, 
whose influence no man can foresee, poured in light 
where for years and years all had been darkness. 
The mist dispersed, the clouds rolled away, and the 
Sun of Righteousness arose with healing in His wings. 

A wasted profitless life! an existence dreamed 
away! such was Mrs. Hamilton’s lament when at last 
she saw the error of her past life, and beheld the 
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glory and beauty of Christianity. ‘A. new creature 
in Christ Jesus.’ Yes, she was a new creature now, 
but it was too late. 

The day was far spent, the dim shadows of evening 
gathered around, the night was at hand, that night 
when no man may work; she might never do aught 
for the Saviour, whom she had learned, even in the 
eleventh hour, to love, and whom she longed to obey. 

And yet she clung to Him, she never doubted His 
willingness to receive her. Like a thirsty pilgrim 
she drank in the precious words of life. ‘He that 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.’ ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, 
and J will give you rest.’‘Comr!’ No terms were 
proposed, no worthiness required; there was the 
simple loving invitation. She came, she obeyed the 
gracious call, the storm of doubt and remorse was 
hushed, the grief of years was dispelled, the aching 
void filled, and there was a great calm. 

Darker and darker, fell the shades of the coming 
night, fainter and fainter grew the familiar scenes of 
earthly life; but, ‘at evening time theve was light.’ 

A few more days passed on: too quickly for Grace 
and her brothers, but not too quickly for her whose 
days of mourning were well-nigh ended. 

Solemn and sweet was the communion that dying 
mother and her children held, in the solitude of the 
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sick chamber. For two of those beloved ones, she 
had not a fear; they, too, were on the Lord's side, 
and she exulted as she thought that in all probability 
a long life lay before them, which might be devoted 
to the service of God. They might say, when 
the Angel of Death laid his icy hand on their brows, 
‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.’ God helping them, 
they would not weep over a lost life-time. With all 
the fervour which her exhausted state permitted, she 
entreated Fred to listen to the words of salvation, 
and when speech failed, her heart ascended in 
prayer, that ere long he too might be numbered 
with the redeemed. 

One evening the three children were, as usual, 
gathered round their mother. It was a fair, lovely 
Saturday evening ; a soft foreshadowing of the day of 
days, seemed resting on the sylvan landscape, on the 
bright flowers, on the turf, on the pleasant fields, and 
on the silvery waves of the distant Thames. It had 
been very warm during the day; and the heat had 
sadly oppressed the weary, wasted invalid; now the air 
was cooler, and a light breeze, laden with the breath of 
many fragrant flowers, and the scent of newly-mown 
hay, came through the open casement, where Grace 
was sitting; now and then glancing on the beautiful 
scene without, but anxiously watching the pallid face 
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of her mother, whose couch was drawn nearer than 
usual to the window. Ernest had been reading from 
the gospel of John, and now he had taken up a small 
volume of Sacred Poetry, to which of late his mother 
had loved to listen. ‘ Read me those verses,’ she 
said, faintly ; ‘you know which I mean, dear Ernest.’ 

Ernest complied; and the lines which he read 
were so beautiful, that 1 am tempted to quote them 
here exactly as they are printed. 


‘Father, into Thy loving hands 
My feeble spirit I commit; 
While wandering in the border-lands, 
Until Thy voice shall summon it. 


“Father, I would not dare to choose 
A longer life—an earlier death ; 
I know not what my soul might lose 
By shortened or protracted breath, 


“ Those border-lands are calm and still, 
And solemn are their silent shades ; 
And my heart welcomes them until 
The light of life’s long evening fades, 


«| heard them spoken of with dread, 
As fearful and unquiet places ; 
Shades, where the living and the dead 
Look sadly in each other’s faces. 


‘‘ But since Thy hand hath led me here, 
And I have seen the border-land ; 
Seen the dark river flowing near, 
Stood on its brink, as now I stand : 
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“‘ There has been nothing to alarm 
My trembling soul—how could I fear, 
While thus encircled with Thine arm ? 
I never felt Thee half so near, 


‘What should appal me in a place, 
That brings me hourly nearer Thee ? 
Where I may almost see Thy face— 
Surely ’tis here my soul would be. 


“‘ They say the waves are dark and deep, 

That faith has perished in the river ; 
They speak of death with fear, and weep, 
Shall my soul perish ?—Never, never. 


“T know that Thou wilt never leave 
The soul that trembles while it clings 
To Thee; I know Thon wilt achieve 
Its passage on Thine outspread wings. 


“ And since I first was brought so near 
The stream that flows to the Dead Sea, 
I think that it has grown more clear 
And shallow than it used to be. 


‘TI cannot see the golden gate 
Unfolding yet to weleome me; 
I cannot yet anticipate 
The joy of heaven’s jubilee. 


“But I will calmly watch and pray, 
Until I hear my Saviour’s voice, 
Calling my happy soul away 
To see His glory and rejoice.” 


When Ernest ceased reading there was silence in 
the room. All there felt the exceeding beauty of the 
poetry, and all knew that one of their number was 
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even then treading the shadowy confines of the 
border-land. Very soon, and the shallow stream 
would be passed, and the golden gates would rise in 
view. 

Ernest left the room quietly ; he sought his father ; 
he found him sitting in the solitary dining-room. 

Mr. Hamilton raised his head as his son entered, 
and the immoveable features relaxed, as he hastily 
asked—‘ Is your mother worse ?” 

‘I believe she is dying,’ was the half-inaudible 
answer. 

In a minute Mr. Hamilton was by the bedside of 
his wife. Grace was kneeling there, not weeping, 
but clasping the faded form in her arms, as though 
human love might even with physical force stay the 
parting spirit on its heavenward course. Fred was 
close beside her, one arm round his sister, the other 
hand holding the thin cold fingers which could 
scarcely return his gentle pressure. One glance was 
sufficient; the fiat had indeed gone forth; it needed 
no physician to tell that the closing scene was at — 
hand. 

Mr. Hamilton came to where Grace and Fred 
were watching with such agonising intentness the 
changed features of the beloved one. They made 
way for him, and for the first time for many long 
years, he pronounced the name he had called her by 
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in their-bridal days. ‘Elena!’ he said, ‘my Elena!’ 
She looked up; the unwonted tone and glance of 
affection roused her once more from the torpor of 
approaching death. She opened her beautiful dark 
eyes, and gazed at her husband with ineffable tender- 
ness, The bitterness of years was forgotten, the cold 
neglect of a lifetime was obliterated; she knew only 
that her husband held her in his arms, and looked on 
her as he used to do long ago in her own sunny land. 
Something of past loveliness shone for a moment on 
her dying face; and Mr. Hamilton spoke to his wife, 
but so low that his words could not be distinguished. 
Most probably he asked forgiveness for all the 
mournful past. There was no answer, life had ebbed 
too low for that; but there was perfect forgiveness 
in the tremulous smile that curved the colourless 
lips, and the light of deathless love shone in the 
dying eyes, whose last rays fell upon him; and then 
the children returned, and Grace Hamilton knelt in 
her old position, and Ernest and Fred stood together 
awaiting the final conflict. It soon came, there was 
no struggle, scarcely a sigh; the tender mother and 
the slighted wife was at rest. 

Mr. Hamilton shut himself up in the library, and 
admitted no one save Ernest. The days passed 
heavily in the darkened house; yet soon, too soon, 
came the final parting, that last bitter agony when 
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all that is left of the faded treasure must be borne 
away, and laid in the cold grave, there to moulder 
till the morning of the resurrection. 

What Mr. Hamilton felt or endured no one ever 
knew: when the funeral was over he returned to his 
usual mode of life, was cold and stern as heretofore, 
and if possible more silent. 

It were superfluous to describe Grace’s agony of 
grief, Fred’s wild reckless sorrow, and Ernest’s 
deep quiet suffering. Happily there was no spring 
of remorse, to turn to wormwood the bitter tear of 
bereavement. They had been loving, dutiful chil- 
dren, ever supplying, to the best of their ability, their 
father’s lack of tenderness and affection. Still, they 
all remembered little acts of childish passion and 
disobedience, almost forgotten till now, that seemed 
like dark ungrateful sins when viewed in the cold 
shadow of the scarcely-closed tomb. There is no 
test of love like death and absence. When the be- 
loved one is gone—it may be far over the seas, for a 
long unsettled period; or it may be, to that distant 
land where tears and sighing are for ever past away, 
—then memory with many a keen pang will revert 
to little acts of unkindness, to little slights, and to 
occasional want of forbearance. Then, when the 
heart is aching with its void, it wishes, all in vain, 
that some words had never been said, that some 
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irony had never been uttered, or that some loving 
glances and gentle embraces had never been with- 
held! All in vain! the lost one cannot even be told 
how deep and sad is the self-condemnation of the 
survivor, 

One morning, about a week after the funeral, 
Ernest came into the room where Grace was sitting 
listlessly over her work. ‘I have some news for 
you,’ he said; ‘good news, dear Gracie!’ Grace lan- 
guidly lifted her head; how good news could come 
to that house of mourning she scarcely comprehended. 
‘Well, dear Ernest?’ she said, seeing that he waited 
for her to speak. ‘Margaret is coming to you. I 
asked papa to write to Mrs, Oliphant and beg her to 
allow Miss Whittaker, if she herself had no objection, 
to spend the vacation here. You seemed so worn, 
so sad, dear Gracie. I thought you needed your 
friend, and from what you have told me I felt certain 
she would at once accept papa’s invitation. I would 
not-say anything about it till Mrs. Oliphant’s answer 
arrived, which it did this morning, and Margaret 
will be here to-morrow evening.’ 

A flush of joy illuminated Grace’s pale countenance 
—there was nothing on earth she so much desired ; 
she had longed intensely for Margaret, but she never 
imagined it possible that she should see her before 
her return to school. It was like Ernest, so thought- 
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ful, so quietly anxious and busy about the comfort 
and happiness of others; and Grace felt grateful to 
her papa, it was an unwonted concession of his 
dignity to busy himself on her account, and at such a 
time too. She longed to go and thank him, but that 
was not to be thought of; however she determined to 
tell him of her gratitude the next time she saw him. 
She did see him that very evening, but he was so 
silent, so cold, that she could not,muster resolution to 
speak to him unaddressed, and it so happened he 
never spoke to Grace except to request she would 
not put so much cream in his tea. The next morn- 
ing, as he was leaving the house, he saw Grace on 
the staircase, and he said, ‘See that everything is 
properly prepared for Miss Whittaker.’ She sprang 
forward to thank him for his kindness; but he did 
not turn again, and in a moment he was out of 
the house. | 

That evening Margaret came. At first Grace could 
only weep, but soon she became quieter; it was s0 
sweet to hear Margaret’s gentle voice, and feel her 
warm sympathizing embrace, and to see her tears 
gather in unison with her own. 

Then Grace had to introduce her friend to her 
father and her brothers. To the former she presented 
her with fear and trembling, lest he might take a 
dislike to her; to the latter, especially to Ernest, she 
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introduced her with all the pride of a warm loving 
heart; nor was she disappointed; Ernest admired 
aud appreciated Margaret quite as much as Grace 
desired. It would have been strange had it been 
otherwise; the two natures were so wonderfully 
alike, the two minds so similarly constituted, only 
Margaret possessed greater buoyancy of spirit, and 
Ernest more uniform composure. 
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“Thou shalt hear the ‘ Never, never,’ whispered by the phantom years, 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears ; 
And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 


Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow: get thee to thy rest again.” 
TENNYSOX. 


A xEaB had passed away since Mrs. Hamilton’s death. 
Grace had spent the whole of it at school, not even 
returning home for the Christmas holidays. This, 
however, gave her no uneasiness ; home was no longer 
the centre of dearest and strongest affection. Ernest 
was in Portugal, Fred was at Sandhurst, and Grace 
was quite content to remain at Austerley House, for 
Margaret was there also; but Hester spent the vaca- 
tion and some weeks after it at Exeter. When she 
came back, it was soon known throughout the house 
that Miss Whittaker was going to be married; and 
during the Easter week Herbert Leslie came to see 
his intended bride, and was introduced to Grace as 
Hester’s particular friend. 

Mr. Herbert was a tall, handsome young man, with 
a high-bred tone of manners; he appeared to be well 
educated and intellectual, and altogether devoted to 
the beautiful young being who was s0 soon to become 
his wife. Whether Hester was very deeply attached 
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to him seemed rather problematical. Her usual lan- 
guid indifference characterized her engagement from 
its commencement to the very day of her marriage. 
Sometimes she seemed more pensive than ever, and 
occasionally her lovely features wore an expression of 
care and sadness, which was painful to contemplate. 
Very few could comprehend why this should be, but 
Margaret and Miss Everitt knew too well. On this 
point Margaret did not for some time extend her 
confidence to Grace ; perhapsshe thought, and wisely 
too, that Grace was quite too young to enter into 
subjects of the kind; for although so tall and womanly 
in mind and appearance, Grace was really not four- 
teen. Then, again, it was Hester’s affair, and one 
which in no way redounded to her credit; and 
Margaret was acutely sensitive as to anything which 
tended to throw censure on her beloved sister. 

One thing, however, struck Grace. Hester scarcely 
ever went to chapel now; she accompanied Mrs. Oli- 
phant and her pupils to church, and frequently stayed 
at home, whenever the weather was at all threatening, 
or whenever she could plead the slightest headache, 
or a trifling cold. 

‘Do you like church better than chapel, Hester” 
said Elizabeth Warburton, one afternoon, very ab- 
ruptly. 


Hester was very busy with some needlework; she 
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did not raise her head, while she answered in a more 
decided tone than usual—‘ By no means.’ 

‘Why then do you go?’ persevered Elizabeth. 

‘The church is much nearer,’ replied Hester. 

‘Yes,’ answered Elizabeth, ‘it is nearer; but half a 
year or a year ago, when you were not so strong as 
you are now, you thought nothing of walking to 
Argyle-street and back twice aday. I believe, though 
you will not own it, you are turning Churchwoman, 
and I am glad of it. One derives so much satisfaction 
from belonging to a church of such antiquity and 
national importance as the Church of England. You 
dissenters have no “ dim religious light ;” no, chancel 
grey and old with weight of gloom oppressed ;” no 
time-worn cathedrals, hallowed by the prayers of 
byegone ages; no ancient shrines; no anything that 
is grand, and sublime, and soul subduing.’ 

‘I am not turning Churchwoman,’ replied Hester, 
somewhat tartly. ‘I am just as likely to join the 
Church of Rome as the Church of England ; and did 
I join either, it would have no desirable acquisition, 
neither would dissent lose anything. It matters little 
what I call myself. I see I am astonishing you, and 
perplexing Grace, but I cannot help it, so we will 
talk of other things. Grace, where did you buy that 
crochet cotton ? it is much better than any I have had 
hitherto.’ 
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That evening Grace was practising in the south 
school-room and Hester came in, and began to arrange 
a portfolio of Berlin patterns which she had been 
looking over in the afternoon. Her work was soon 
finished, and then she sat down and listened to Grace 
who was singing ‘“‘ The land o’ the leal.” 

‘I think I take those high notes easily now,’ said 
Grace, turning to Hester as she closed the piano-forte. 
Hester did not answer, and Grace saw that her tears 
were falling thick and fast. 

‘Dear Hester!’ exclaimed Grace, springing to her, 
‘what is vexing you? I thought at the time you 


looked very sorrowful. Can I do anything for you”? 


‘Nothing, Grace ; no one can do anything for me.’ 

‘Has anything happened to Mr. Leslie” said 
Grace, hesitatingly : ‘ forgive me, dear Hester, I do not 
mean to be impertinent, but I feel quite distressed to 
see you looking so unhappy.’ 

‘No, thank you, Grace, Mr. Leslie is quite well, and 
I suppose I ought to be extremely happy. I am 
going to be married to a man who loves me very 
much, whom all my friends, with one exception, ap- 
prove. I am going to travel through France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. I shall have carriages, servants, 
jewels, books—all, in short, that money can purchase ; 
I ought to be quite gay!’ 

Grace made no answer; she felt Hester meant far 
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more than she said; she longed to ask several ques- 
tions, but she feared lest Hester might think her im- 
pertinent, and presuming on the kindness which had 
treated her as an equal and a friend notwithstanding 
the difference in their ages, 

At length Hester broke the silence. ‘Tell me 
your thoughts, Grace” 

‘That is not fair, Hester; we do not always like to 
make known what we are thinking about.’ 

‘Then I know you are thinking of me. I wish 
you would tell me all about it.’ 

‘If I did, Hester, you might accuse me of impro- 
priety. Ihave no rightto question what you say, ard 
it would be so unbecoming to express just what I am 
feeling at this minute. You know I am but a child. 
I feel I am only a child; though more than a year 
ago I quarrelled with Kate Catlett for numbering me 
among the little ones,’ 

‘I will waive all questions of impropriety, Grace, if 
you will tell me exactly what you were thinking.’ 

‘Well then, Hester,’ replied Grace, very gravely, 
‘I could not help thinking that all the reasons you 
enumerated for being happy were only Aalf reasons, 
only second causes, as Margaret says, which are 
worth very little, if not quite valueless, when first 
causes are wanting. You see that I quote Margaret’s 
wisdom by rote—you did not say that Mr. Leslie was 
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a Christian, and you did not say that you loved him 
very much: though of course you do, or you would 
not marry him.’ 

‘ There is no of course in the matter; many people 
marry those whom they do not love—even those they 
care nothing about.’ 

‘How, why? said Grace, utterly bewildered. 

‘I will not,’ returned Hester, ‘ give you your first 
lessons in the ways of the world, Grace; you had 
better not trouble yourself about me or my happiness. 
I never have been happy. I suppose I never shall be, 
and I know it is allmyown fault. Ever sinceI wasa 
child everything has been vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ 

‘Oh! Hester dear!’ said Grace, clinging caressingly 
to the slight, graceful form that seemed drooping 
under its weight of care and disappointment; ‘that 
need not be. I used to feel so once, but it is all 
changed now. Even when dear mamma died, there 
was joy in the midst of that deep sorrow. It is so 
sweet to feel that, let what will betide, one can always 
look to God as to a Father and Friend, and depending 
on, and looking to Him, one can never be long un- 
happy.’ 

‘Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning !’ said Margaret, who, unheard, 
had entered the room. ‘Is it not so, Gracie ?’ 
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‘Oh yes! oh yes!’ replied Grace, her expressive 
face beaming with earnestness. ‘I understand now. 
Margaret, that text I once told you I could not com- 
prehend: ‘‘ Great peace have they which love Thy law, 
and NOTHING shali offend them.” How good God has 
been to me! How gently he has brought to Himself, 
and taught me to call Him Father, and though every 
day and every hour I feel how unworthy I am to be 
called His child, yet I know I am His, and He is 
indeed my reconciled Father in Christ Jesus. 

Margaret’s sweet face wore an expression of almost 
unearthly joy while she replied, ‘Yes, in Christ 
Jesus; for in Him and by Him and through Him are 
all things. Oh, Gracie, dear! how much He does for 
us, and how little we dofor Him! But the time will 
come when we shall see Him as He is, and praise, 
and serve Him as we ought.’ 

‘Then, too, we shall be like Him,’ said Grace; 
‘there will be no sin, no sorrow then; but, Margaret, 
if our hearts should grow cold? what if when we 
_ are older we should forsake our first love, and choose 
to go the way of the world, oh, Margaret! how great 
then would be our guilt!’ 

“*¢ My sheep shall never perish, neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand ;” Grace, that is 
written ; and also that there is one, even Christ Jesus 
our Saviour, who is able to keep us from falling, and 
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to present us faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy. Let us keep close to Him, 
dear Gracie, never for one hour trusting to our weak 
selves, but ever looking to the Author and Finisher 
of our faith ; always trembling yet always rejoicing ; 
doubting and yet confident, let us run the race set 
before us, pressing toward the mark, till at last wo 
hear His voice saying, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithfu! 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 

Just then the lesson-bell rang, and Grace and 
Margaret hastened to the schvol-room. Hester re- 
mained in the deserted room, and there she sat 
almost motionless, till dim twilight spread its gentle 
veil over the world around her. Grace still shared 
Hester and Margaret’s bedchamber; and that night 
when they retired, the conversation which had been 
interrupted was resumed. 

Hester seemed still sadder than before. Margaret, 
as usual, read a chapter, and the daily portion from 
Bogatsky’s ‘“‘ Golden Treasury ;’’ when she closed the 
book, she and Grace stood at the window gazing on 
the soft moonlit scene without. It was a glorious 
night: the fruit-trees were laden with blossoms, the 
lilacs and laburnums were bursting into flower, and 
the green level grass-plot seemed a fitting carpet for 
fairy feet. 

When they turned from the window, Hester was 
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sitting on the side of her bed, her hands covering 
her face. Margaret went up to her, and, taking her 
sister’s slender fingers in her own, spoke tenderly 
and cheerfully. 

‘It is of no use, said Hester, ‘leave me alone, 
Margaret, I wish I were quite away. I make you 
and Grace quite wretched. I know you must be tired 
of me.’ 

‘Tired of you, dear Hester? oh no!’ was the quick 
response of both Margaret and Grace; but Hester 
continued— 

‘I know you must be tired of me; I am a dead 
weight upon your hands; 1 am enough to sink the 
spirits of any one; Margaret knows what a wretch I 
am, though you do not, Grace, but I will tell you.’ 

‘No, no, Hester! you shall tell me nothing; you 
are not a wretch, you have been a dear, sweet, loving 
friend to me, and I will not let you call yourself 
names. Oh! Hester, dearest, if you were but a 
Christian you would lack nothing; then there would 
be nobody in the world like you, except my | 
Margaret.’ 

‘Grace! you are deceived in me: setting aside my 
want of true Christianity, I am a most despicable 
creature: I must tell you what I want you to know; 
it would be a relief to me to-night to speak of myself, . 
and besides, Grace, ten to one, you will hear the tale 
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from others, and then you will think worse of me for 
having allowed you to view me in a better light than 
I deserve.’ 

Margaret did not speak. 

Hester went on hurriedly and excitedly: ‘ You 
know Mary Clifford; she was here at school, as you 
are well aware; it was before your time, Grace. 
Well! Mary and I were great friends, although she 
was three years older than myself. Our friendship in 
point of years was something like yours with Margaret 
and myself: but though Mary and I loved each other 
very dearly—though we studied, practised, worked, 
and read together—there was one great point of 
difference between us. Mary was a sincere Christian 
even then, I was what I am now. Mary left school, 
and, as you know, Grace, I have been very much with 
her since then, for her parents came to reside in Bath 
about two years ago. Last half year I spent a great 
part of my time at Mr. Clifford’s: there I saw a 
cousin of Mary’s, a most excellent, pious, talented 
young man, who is studying for the ministry. Very 
soon I saw he loved me; I believe he thought I, like 
Margaret and his cousin Mary, had chosen the better 
part. -I was not indifferent to Philip Austen (that is 
his name), very far from it; still I could not make 
up my mind to accept him should he offer himself, 
which I knew he would do. I did not discourage 
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his attentions; on the contrary, I allowed him to see 
I was gratified, consequently they were redoubled. 
I knew from Mrs. Clifford he was waiting only the 
success of some examination to declare himself. To 
the very last I smiled on him, and we parted happily. 
We went to Exeter; there I saw Herbert Leslie. He 
had seven thousand a year ; more than that, a baronetcy 
in perspective, and a position in society which quite 
enchanted my worldly taste: he proposed, and was 
accepted. Yes! I accepted him, knowing him to be 
a complete man of the world—knowing him to be 
utterly opposed to all which from childhood I had 
been taught to consider the chief good. All this I 
knew: nor was this all, I weighed the comparative 
merits of Philip and Mr. Leslie: the former I loved, 
but he possessed a slender income, he had only his 
talents and his perseverance wherewith to increase 
it. Then, as a minister’s wife, I could not mix in the 
circles I have always wished to adorn. I felt what a 
restraint such a position would impose upon me. I 
have no taste for tract-distributing, visiting the sick, 
Sunday school-teaching, and Dorcas societies: I am 
not like Margaret. I have always longed for what I 
deem pleasure. I wish to travel, to visit, to gd to 
concerts and balls; all this I secure by marrying 
Mr. Leslie, I should be obliged to renounce it if I 
married Philip Austen. And now, Grace, you know 
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what I am: you ought, young as you are, to be 
utterly ashamed of me ; I am ashamed of myself, but 
I cannot do otherwise, I cannot be a dissenting 
minister’s wife; and it is to avoid Philip Austen I 
go to church instead of to chapel: it matters little 
where J go, and it will matter still less ; the synagogue, 
the church, the mass-house, or the meeting-house, it 
matters not which.’ 

‘Oh! Hester, speak not so, I implore you,’ said 
Margaret, while her tears fell fast ; ‘there is yet time, 
do not this great sin. Oh! if you value your soul, 
if you love and revere the memory of our lost parents, 
do not close the door of hope in this miserable way. 
T do not urge you to marry Philip Austen, that cannot 
be now, but do remain as you are; at least postpone 
this fatal marriage.’ 

Grace was weeping too, and she added what she 
could to Margaret’s entreaties. Yuung as she was 
she could not but fully comprehend the guilt, the 
danger of Hester’s conduct, and she saw dimly her 
degradation; there was the germ of a true woman’s 
feeling in the young girl’s heart, and she shrank from 
contemplating the abasement, the total sacrifice of 
pute and right principle which Hester was about to 
consummate. 

‘It is not too late,’ she said, timidly, ‘is it? would 
Mr. Leslic be very unhappy if you told him you 
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could not marry any one who did not love God and 
atrive to keep his commandments ?’ 

‘Yes! it is too late,’ returned Hester. ‘I cannot 
retract now; every one would wonder and remark 
upon me. I could not bear to be the theme of idle 
gossip; my engagement is so notorious that its non- 
fulfilment would raise all kinds of false and injurious 
reports. Besides, I am wearied of living here, this 
monotonous life is mere existence; even the little 
excitement of school-work is over for me, and my 
pleasures are different from yours and Margaret’s. 
I find none in botanizing ; and drawing, and making 
baby clothes for the poor, sometimes I wish I did; 
and as to Mrs. Oliphant’s quiet formal parties, they 
merely whet my appetite for something better.’ 

Margaret sighed : there was a decision, a pertinacity 
in Hester’s words which she seldom displayed ; to 
reason and to entreat seemed alike fruitless, and 
very soon she wished both her companions good- 
night. Margaret and Grace lay awake very long, 
perhaps Hester did so too: Margaret thought she 
was weeping, but she judged it better not to disturb 
her. 
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* T never saw a bridal but my eyelid hath been wet, 

And it always seem’d to me as though a joyous crowd were met— 

To see the saddest sight of all, a gay and girlish thing, 

Lay aside her maiden gladness—for a name and for a ring.” 
Hester’s bridal-day came. It was the very com- 
mencement of the Midsummer vacation. The Misses 
Anstruther, Elizabeth Warburton, Grace, and Doro- 
thea Dalton did not go home on the breaking-up-day ; 
they remained a week longer, in order to be present 
at Miss Whittaker’s marriage. Hester had per- 
tinaciously insisted on being married from Austerley 
House ; why, no one exactly knew; and though her 
guardian was piqued, her friends disappointed, and 
Mrs. Oliphant somewhat discomfited, she carried her 
point. Mrs. Oliphant, good lady, was exceedingly 
happy to have Hester married from her house, for 
both Hester and Margaret had been for some years 
more like children at home, than young ladies at a 
finishing boarding-school: still, it was a finishing 
school, and therefore, a kind of conventual establish- 
ment; and it somewhat outraged her sense of pro- 
priety, to permit anything so heterodox as a wedding 
to take place within those walls. Nevertheless, 
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when the morning came, Mrs. Oliphant felt very 
glad to think she had yielded the point with so good 
@ grace, 

Hester looked very lovely in her bridal robes, 
and Margaret, Grace, Clara, and Edith Anstruther 
formed a most interesting quartette of bridesmaids ; 
and Mrs. Oliphant felt very considerably flattered 
at the admiration excited by the elegant appearance, 
demeanour, and manners of her fair pupils. 

Hester was perfectly calm, but very cold and 
silent; both Grace and Margaret wondered how she 
had schooled her mind to pass so composedly through 
the ordeal. Mrs. Oliphant, however, considered her 
conduct a perfect model of grace and propriety ; ‘ Just 
what might be expected,’ she said, ‘of a young gen- 
tlewoman bred as Hester had been, and taught always 
to avoid any demonstration of violent feelings, or 
ruffled temper. Copy Mrs. Leslie, my dear girls,’ 
said the governess, to Elizabeth, Dorothea, and the 
bridesmaids, when the ceremony had concluded, and 
the so-called happy pair had departed in an elegant 
chariot drawn by two superb greys. ‘Never be 
demonstrative, or rather, be so but seldom, and then 
very guardedly; leave to the lower classes the vul- 
garities of exclamation, positive asseveration, and 
extreme hilarity. Never manifest surprise ; wonder 
is an organ peculiarly developed in the vulgar ; cul- 
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tivate uniform calmness, a quiet dignity tempered 
with sweetness. Be gentlewomen in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the term. My dear Hester (I ought to 


say Mrs. Herbert Leslie) has amply repaid my un- — 


wearied care: the events of this day have fully 
proved how perfectly she has imbibed those prin- 
ciples, which it is my aim, my pride, and my delight 
to instil into the minds of my beloved pupils.’ 

That this harangue was partly right, partly wrong, 
all Mrs. Oliphant’s young auditors knew full well. 
Clara and Edith were girls of very nice discrimi- 
nation ; their manners were retiring, and refined, as 
were their minds, and they detected instantly the 
fallacy of some part of their governess’s harangue. 
Elizabeth Warburton, unfortunately, rejected the 
whole; a femme-savante she earnestly aspired to be; 
the very summit of Mount Parnassus, not one step 
lower, would content her soaring ambition, and the 
conventionalities of every-day life, she regarded in 
very much the same light as a determined pedestrian 
would look on stiles and fences. When she could, 
she avoided them; when forced upon her, she made 
but short work of it, extremely to the chagrin of the 
correct, graceful Mrs. Oliphant, who, often felt 
seriously annoyed, and manifested strong displeasure 
against her strong-minded clever éléve. 

Is it not Hannah More who has said, “It matters 
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not how blue may be the stockings of any lady, pro- 
vided her petticoats are long enough to cover them ?” 

Whoever said this—Hannah More, Miss Stodart, 
or any other gifted writer on female failings and 
excellences—she uttered a profound truism. 

No woman need be ashamed of reading Virgil, and 
Plato, or even Homer in the original—she need not 
blush to own an acquaintance with Euclid, or to confess 
some knowledge of the sciences—but she has abundant 
reason to be ashamed, if the pursuit of these some- 
what abstruse branches of the goodly tree of know- 
ledge unsex her, render her unfeminine, and destroy 
that beautiful modesty, that wholesome tendency to 
reserve, which is to the female character what the 
bloom is to the grape, the gorgeous dust to the 
butterfly’s wing. 

A few years ago learned women were disliked, 
ridiculed, and decried. The world’s heart has grown 
wiser and warmer and wider; the world’s mind has 
expanded since then; but the great mischief was, 
that, after all, these learned ladies flourished about an 
amount of erudition, which the first-class boys in our 
free grammar-schools would consider as an adequate 
complement for the fifth or sixth forms. They did 
not go deep enough, or wide enough; and, to quote 
another catholic truism, 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
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So that really the bas-bleu of these literary dames 
were not true blue; and they were weak enough 
purposely to curtail the feminine habiliment, in order 
more fully to expose the apocryphal tint. At the 
same time, let. not these remarks be considered a 
tirade against. departed female worth. All honour be 
to the names of Elizabeth Carter, Mrs. Opie, Hannah 
More, and others, whose memory is pleasant and 
fragrant with happy reminiscences! And all honour 
be to names of later date, names, which even now, in 
the reign of our most gracious Queen Victoria, shed 
their unsullied lustre over her fair realm! Mary 
Somerville, Mary Milner, the indefatigable Mrs. 
Ellis, Mrs. Bakewell; these, and many more, some 
of equal, some of minor celebrity, will leave this 
world by God’s blessing very much better than they 
found it. As pebbles cast into the water spread 
circle after circle, even till they ripple upon the 
shore, each one wider and fuller than the other; so 
will the talents, the productions, and the influence of 
those excellent women be felt through all time; in- 
fluence multiplying upon influence, till the world’s 
long day be past, and the ancient river of Time be lost 
in the ocean of Eternity. Neither will we forget the 
glorious galaxy far away over the blue waters of the 
Atlantic. To them as to their English sisters it shall 
be said, ‘‘ Well done! good and faithful servants!” 
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So then, one great point is, not to dabble in 
shallow waters, which make a great deal of noise; 
but to drink deep of the ‘“Pierian spring.” If a 
woman have genius, by all meuns let it be cultivated ; 
but let her desire to be, not merely to seem a woman 
of learning—let her love learning for its own sake, 
for its real advantages, not for the prestige and the 
tinsel it may contribute to her fame in society; and 
above all, let her love it, because she may be thereby 
enabled to extend her sphere of usefulness, to do 
good to the multitude, to spread the glad tidings of 
salvation more winningly and more forcibly, and so 
to extend the limits of Christ’s everlasting kingdom, 
and contribute her mite towards hastening the day, 
when that blessed kingdom shall fill the whole earth, 
which shall be covered with the glory of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea. Let all effort tend to tha: 
consummation. 

Elizabeth Warburton did love learning for learn- 
ing’s sake ; it was no ridiculous vanity, no thirsting 
for empty praise, that tempted her to climb the stern 
uncompromising heights of language, science, and 
the like; she toiled away purely because the tree of 
knowledge seemed to her most fair, most inviting, 
and the fruit on the topmost branches she coveted 
intensely ; but there she stopped, she had no higher 
aim. She hoped to become a great authoress! why ? 
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Because she felt within her bosom the stirring of 
mighty powers, and she longed to develop them; 
perhaps, too, because she thought she might be able 
to write something which would benefit her fellow- 
creatures; but by no means because she humbly 
hoped to work for the glory of God. Her aim was 
therefore defective—her learning was not made the 
handmaid of religion. 

As to Mrs. Oliphant’s address, it sounded in her 
ears frivolous and empty. It was not so; there 
were points in it essentially correct. There is no 
reason why the Christian should not be elegant, 
graceful, polite; but abundant reason why he should 
be all these. By all means be calm—that is if you 
can ;—but it isno easy thing to be calm, amid all the 
trials and vexations of this troublesome world, unless 
the soul have a secure resting-place, where all is 
peace, when the surrounding atmosphere is dark with 
tempest; be gentle, but gentleness unless it be born 
of a meek and quiet spirit is spurious ; what looks 
like gentleness is sometimes apathy, or stolidity. 
Genuine calmness and gentleness have but one 
source ; they can only exist in those hearts which 
are changed by the grace of God, and sanctified by 
His Holy Spirit. It is our duty to cultivate outward 
graces. We value rough diamonds certainly, but 
we value them more highly when they are cleansed, 
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polished and set ;—an excellent book is more highly 
prized, when richly bound, illustrated, and gilt ;— 
a beautiful picture is more desirable, when suitably 
and elegantly framed; and who would not rather 
possess a lump of pure gold cleansed from its dross: 
than an unsightly mass of native ore? As in things 
natural, so it is in things spiritual; there is many a 
Christian under a rough garb, and uncouth, perhaps, 
in his speech and manners; and as the Church of God 
is composed of all ranks, from the monarch to the 
street-sweeper, this is unavoidable, although, be it 
remembered, Christianity has always a softening and 
refining effect. Wherever true religion prevails, 
brutality, and its near relative vulgarity, must 
inevitably give way :—wherever there is no true re- 
ligion, there is no true refinement, there is no 
genuine elegance, only its semblance, which any day 
may be used up, leaving the raw material in all its 
natural deformity. 

Still, though there are, and ever will be, unedu- 
cated, coarse-mannered Christians, there is no 
reason why persons whose advantages are superior to 
their poorer brethren, should not endeavour to be as 
graceful, as elegant, as refined as possible. 

In this day of beauty-worship, when all things are 
clothed with the fairest adornments—when grace and 
beauty shine in the palace and in the cottago—when 
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exterior, as well as interior elegance is so much 
sought after—why not seek to make Christianity as 
lovely as possible? why should not practical, vital 
piety wear the most inviting aspect—the most fasci- 
nating form ? 

There is no code of politeness, no rules of good 
breeding, like the teaching of the Bible. ‘Be cour- 
teous,’ ‘live peaceably,’ ‘render not railing for rail- 
ing! The sermon on the Mount has some excellent 
recipes for good manners; the twelfth chapter of 
Romans furnishes some valuable hints on this subject, 
and up and down the whole volume, from Abraham 
in his intercourse with the children of Heth, down to 
‘Paul the aged,’ are innumerable examples of Chris- 
tian courtesy and high-bred politeness. 

Have you gifts of any kind? use them to sae 
your religion more lovely in the eyes of a godless 
world; have you learning, genius, eloquence ? then 
you have a noble opportunity to dedicate all to the 
glory of God. Has your Maker given to you, ‘the 
gift, the vision of the unsealed eye,’ so that you see 
far into the recesses of man’s heart, discerning the 
source and working of strong, mysterious passions, or 
catching at a glance the beauty, physical and moral, 
which lies in your path; so that you can, at will, 
clothe this glorious perception, this deep, delicate 
discernment, in thrilling words, and striking lan- 
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guage? If this be your rich inheritance, oh, do not 
waste it in idle day-dreams, or pervert it to the ser- 
vice of Mammon! use it in His service from whom 
you received the precious talent; at His coming let 
Him receive His own with usury. Learning, genius, 
talent, gracefulness, earnestness, beauty, accomplish- 
ments, position, wealth, all are given by God. He 
created each one, as surely as He created the beasts of 
the field, and man himself. They form a splendid 
phalanx when viewed in their true light, viz., as 
gifts from the Giver of all good, and happy are their 
possessors when they are devoted joyfully and ener- 
getically to His service. 

Let real Bible Christianity be the centre, the ful- 
crum ; and all these will circle around in most beauti- 
ful array. 

But we wander far from Hester’s bridal morning. 
Grace felt very sad, for she was losing not only 
Hester, but Margaret, her tried friend and counsellor. 
They were to meet whenever opportunity allowed, 
and to correspond regularly; but that was poor com- 
fort after the unrestricted intercourse Grace had now 
for a year and a half enjoyed with Margaret. She 
tried to be cheerful, she strove not to cast a shadow 
on the bridal party by pensive looks or tears, and she 
succeeded till she and Margaret stood alone together, 
in the south school-room, and then all her fortitude 
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gave way, and she shed such a torrent of tears as had 
not fallen from her eyes for many months. 

‘Dear, dear Grace!’ said Margaret, her own voice 
trembling with emotion, and her own gentle eyes 
overflowing, ‘be comforted; we shall meet again, 
very often, I trust. We shall always seek every oc- 
casion of being together, and we will write fully and 
freely to each other. And if I cannot be happy—if 
I cannot lead the life a Christian ought to lead—I 
shall return here, where I shall always find a home 
while Mrs. Oliphant lives.’ 

‘But if we should never meet again, Margaret P— 
death—changes may occur to separate our lives as 
widely as mountain streams!’ 

‘It may be so, dearest; death may come; but then 
we shall meet where parting can never be again. 
There is the sweetness of Christian friendship,— 
nothing can destroy it; even death, the last enemy, 
cannot harm it. Passing from this earth, it is but 
transplanted to a more congenial climate. Gracie, 
dearest, if it should please God to take one of us 
early to himself, it will be but a partial separation ; 
we shall still be members of one family, and in a few 
fleeting years at the utmost, we shall meet around 
the throne of God.’ 

Grace could not answer; she kissed Margaret again 
and again; at length she subbed forth, ‘Oh, Mar- 
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garet! I shall go home to-morrow, and it will be al- 
most as sorrowful a going home, as it was last year.’ 

‘But you will see Ernest and Fred, dearest; you 
will have that dear brother of yours once more. You 
know Ernest will be at home in a few days. He will 
be almost a man; how old is he now, Grace ?’ 

‘He is eighteen, Margaret. Ah! it will be de- 
lightful to have dear Ernest again. You cannot 
imagine, Margaret, what a brother he is, and yet, you 
do partly know; last year you were with us.’ 

‘And now, Grace, love, we must go. Hester and 
Mr. Leslie will be waiting for me. Dearest, do not 
grieve so; perhaps we shall be together again much 
sooner than we anticipate. God bless you, dear, dear 
Grace ! 

And in a quarter of an hour, Margaret was gone. 
Grace watched the carriage till it was hidden from 
her sight. She listened patiently and respectfully to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s exordium, and then she sought the 
solitude of her own chamber—that room she had for 
more than a year shared with Margaret and Hester. 

It was long before she could gain composure ; but 
strength was not sought in vain; calmness returned, 
and then various things occurred to divert her atten- 
tion. Her own things had to be finished packing. 
Mrs. Oliphant required her aid in some trifling do- 
mestic matters, and the day glided away. 
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The next morning the little party separated. 
Elizabeth and Mrs. Oliphant, with Miss Lavinia, were 
setting off for North Wales; the Anstruthers, for 
their beautiful Scottish home; Dorothea, for the 
nearer destination of Bristol; and Grace bade them 
farewell with a heavy heart. 

She did not think, once, how she should come to 
love that formal, old-fashioned house; that dreaded 
Mrs. Oliphant, and her scarcely-less-dreaded school- 
fellows; still less, how dear a companion she should 
find there, to be her beloved and faithful friend 
through life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds, and blossoms many numbered ; 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 


“ Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 
| H. W. LONGFELLow. 
WHEN Grace once again reached her home, she found 
it more desolate than ever. It was natural she 
should feel sad and lonely, for she had just parted 
for an indefinite time with Margaret, who had been so 
long her friend and counsellor. A few months might 
restore them to each other, but it might be years 
before they met again, and then circumstances would 
probably have so far dissevered their paths as to 
prevent anything like a repetition of the unceasing 
and familiar intercourse which was so sweet to both, 
especially to Grace. All this, however, did not then 
present itself to Grace ; she was too young, womanly 
as she was for her age, to comprehend how the events 
of years alter the train of feeling, and the character 
of desire. Hers was an elastic spirit, naturally 
sanguine and buoyant; though crushed to day, it 
soared again to morrow; though tearful now, smiles 
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appeared the next hour. Grace was an April day; 
clouds, golden sunshine, and showers alternately 
prevailed: yet underneath this outward appearance 
of variability dwelt a strong undiverted current of 
constancy and strong good sense. Above all, and 
added to this, was the true spirit of a Christian ; so 
that although Grace’s impulsive, enthusiastic cha- 
racter might perhaps occasion her much personal 
inconvenience and some suffering, there was no fear 
that ultimately the undisciplined emotions would 
triumph over the firmer and nobler qualities of her 
mind. 

Just now the April day was very cloudy; there 
were many showers and few gleams of sunshine, and 
the brilliant June day of nature contrasted somewhat 
sadly with the grey sombre day of life which was 
just then passing over the head of the youthful 
pilgrim. | 

No mother was at hand to welcome back her darling 
child, to rejoice over her improvement, and to watch 
the fair development of youthful character. A year 
had passed away since the mistress of the mansion 
had been laid in the grave, but there were no 
changes. The upper domestics were old servants, 
and much attached to Grace and her brothers, and 
they took care that their young mistress should find 
no alteration in the beloved scenes of her childhood’s 
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home. Ernest had not yet returned, but he was 
expected in two or three days, in a week at the 
utmost ; and Fred was staying the first week of his 
vacation with a college chum at Brighton. 

Very lonely seemed the spacious house as Grace 
mournfully walked through the echoing, deserted 
suites of apartments; and sadly her memory reverted 
to the period when a comparatively happy family 
were gathered there under the tender eye of a loving 
mother, Presently Mr. Hamilton came home: it was 
nearly a year since he had parted with his daughter, 
and now, when he beheld her again, increased in 
stature, improved in carriage and appearance, and 
more self-possessed than in bygone childish times, 
his pride and vanity were flattered. Yes! his hopes 
would be realized: Grace gave promise of very 
superior loveliness ; her mien was distinguished, her 
manners particularly soft and pleasing. He con- 
gratulated himself on the wise step he had taken in 
sending his daughter from the paternal roof. Feeling 
graciously disposed towards Grace, he condescended 
to enter into conversation with her: inquiring as to 
her progress, her position in her studies, and asking 
many questions about Mrs. Oliphant and the wedding 
which had just taken place. Mr. Hamilton had seen 
Mr. Herbert Leslie, and he was aware of his good 
fortune, both present and future; so he said, when 
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Grace had concluded her recital, ‘I consider Miss 
Whittaker a very fortunate young lady; it is not 
every young woman situated as she is, and with a 
very limited fortune, whatever be her personal 
charms, who is able to secure so advantageous a 
husband as Mr. Herbert Leslie of Lindhurst Hall. 
Such a match would not be a despicable one, even for 
you, Grace: however there is plenty of time to think 
about that ; let me see, how old are you ?” 

‘Fourteen, papa: that is, I shall be in a fortnight ; 
my birthday is on the tenth of July, you know.’ 

‘Oh, yes! I remember. You are very tall for 
your age; and for the next three or four years I hope 
you will devote every energy to your studies. I am 
sorry you have lost your charming friend Miss 
Margaret; I particularly admire her; she is a most 
elegant and pleasing young lady, When the time 
does come to think of marriage, I shall make your 
advantageous settlement the first object of my life, 
I trust from one educated as you are I shall experience 
only maidenly submission to my views; there is 
nothing I detest like that vulgar, under-bred cant 
about love and kindred spirits, which seems to be 
the natural propensity of ill-trained young women, 
even in the upper classes of society. Depend upon 
it there is nothing so ill-advised, so low bred, and in 
the end so disappointing, as what is commonly called 
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a love-match: for your own sake never dream of 
perpetrating such an absurdity.’ 

Every word in this speech jarred against Grace’s 
sense of what was really right and proper. Owing 
to her intimacy with Hester and Margaret—owing 
still more to that blessed change which, while it 
renews the heart, guards the mind and disposition 
from much evil, and refines the natural feeling— 
Grace had happily escaped the corruption which is 
so often imbibed in a fashionable boarding-school. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s establishment was by no means an 
ill-regulated one, still there was much constantly 
occurring which would have seriously excited the 
displeasure of the lady-principal and her assistants ; 
but that one unhappy era of the clandestine romance- 
reading was the only time when Grace was exposed 
to the demoralizing influenco of common school-girl 
gossip—gossip, too, on that holiest and highest of all 
earthly subjects—union for life. 

Nevertheless, Grace had some ideas, as we have 
already seen, on this most momentous point. Hester's 
marriage had been in her eyes a very degrading 
affair: and she mentally resolved, even before her 
father had finished speaking, never to debase herself 
in like manner. 

Presently Mr. Hamilton continued : ‘ You are mis- 
tress in this house, Grace; I have desired that your 
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orders should be obeyed: of course, in all greater 
matters you will consult me, in minor affairs please 
yourself. And now, I will detain you no longer; 
place that dish of strawberries nearer, and pour me 
out another glass of wine. I shall be ready for a 
cup of tea by nine o’clock.’ 

Grace gladly received permission to leave the dining- 
room, and she spent the evening in wandering over the 
garden and shrubbery, till the time came for her to go 
to the drawing-room and preside at the tea-table. 

When Grace went to her own room at night, she 
found Dawson waiting for her. Her services hence- 
forth, she said, were transferred to Grace, and she 
would never acknowledge any other mistress. 

Four days passed away, and Ernest arrived. He, 
too, was much grown and improved in appearance. 
Oh! how happy was Grace when she and her brother 
could once more hold sweet converse, and sit for 
hours together in her own sitting-room, for the room 
that had been her mother’s was now devoted to 
Grace’s especial use. 

How much Ernest had to tell! He had been in 
France and Germany; and he had tarried nearly six 
months at Lisbon at the house of his uncle, Mrs. 
Hamilton’s only brother. He brought many little 
presents for his sister, in the shape of books, music, 
engravings, toys, and trinkets from his continental 
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tour, and not a few valuable curiosities. His uncle 
also, had charged him with a somewhat costly gift 
for Grace; it was a small case containing a necklace 
of brilliants, which she was to keep in memory of 
her uncle, and wear for his sake on all proper 
occasions, when she was old enough to wear jewels. 

The holidays passed rapidly and happily. Fred 
returned at the expected time, and he too had plenty 
to tell, and had his aspirations to unfold to Grace 
and Ernest. He had quite made up his mind, and 
meant to be a great general. Wellington should be 
his model. After all was said and done, the Iron 
Duke was but a man, and therefore if Frederick 
Hamilton could not outshine him, he would at least 
equal the fame of the mighty hero. 

Ernest returned to his post in the counting-house 
even before Grace went back to school. He said 
very little on the subject; but his sister could not 
but perceive his continued distaste to his occupations 
and apparent prospects. 

One evening, when he was sitting alone with Grace, 
he adverted briefly to this topic. He told her that 
she guessed rightly; his present mode of life was 
indeed extremely disagreeable. The dull city life, 
the mercantile routine, the absence of all to which 
Ernest was particularly inclined, made his every-day 
life a continued series of sacrifice and self-denial. 
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There was little or no time for his favourite pursuits ; 
a heavy pressure of business detained both father and 
son beyond their accustomed hour evening after 
evening, and when they had dined Ernest felt too 
much worn out with the fatigues of the day, to do 
much in the way of study. 

‘Oh, Ernest!’ said Grace, ‘I am so sorry; every 
thing that you hoped for is utterly overthrown; your 
genius, your talent is quite buried. You cannot 
reconcile yourself to your prospects, as Fred does to 
his. The army is now all he thinks about; you will 
never so incline to the counting-house, I know.’ 

‘No, Grace, I think I never shall. I trust I shall 
be content and do my duty to the utmost, but I can- 
not help longing for the calm college-life I once 
hoped might be my lot. My poor books! I look at 
them sadly now: and yet, Grace, all this is very fool 
ish; God knows what I am to be, and where my 
influence is to fall, and he is training me in the 
most.suitable way.’ 

‘That is just what Mavoatel said, Ernest, when I 
was lamenting how sadly your time was lost.’ 

‘Did Margaret say so? Margaret is not like other 
young ladies, Grace; at least I have seen none equal 
toher. It is true Ido not know much about young 
ladies, but even in her outward appearance she seems 
to me very superior to others, yet I cannot call her 
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beautiful. It is that sweet expression her face always 
wears, which conveys to my mind a feeling of se- 
renity and peace. I feel the better and the happier 
for only looking at Margaret.’ 

‘And so do I, Ernest. I always think of sunshine 
when I look at her dear face—sunshine on Sunday 
morning in an old church where the people are lifting 
up their hearts to God! Oh, that she should be so far 
away! Austerley House will have lost half its bright- 
ness, when I go back and find no Margaret there.’ 

‘Grace! you will not be angry if I tell you I think 
it is best for you that Margaret should be away.’ 

‘Best for me! oh, Ernest, you cannot be serious! I 
am as weak and impulsive, and sometimes as passion- 
ate, as ever; and who but Margaret will watch over 
me and guide me in the right way ?’ 

‘Your heavenly Father, dear Grace! That is the 
very reason why it is better for you to be left with- 
out your friend. After all, Margaret is but a reed of 
earth, and you have unconsciously placed her where 
only God should be. God has blessed her influence 
to you in an extraordinary degree; but now he re- 
moves her lest you should give to the instrument the 
glory which is due only to the First Great Cause of 
all goodness.’ 

‘Perhaps so, Ernest. I have, as you say, uncon- 
sciously placed too much trust in Margaret’s counsel 
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and more advanced experience; but I suppose it 
cannot be wrong to love her so dearly as I do. The 
minister was preaching about idols the other Sunday, 
and I feared lest Margaret might be my idol, and 
then God would remove her more effectually than He 
has done at present. What do you think constitutes 
an idol, Ernest ?” 

‘You have asked me a quostion that has puzzled 
older and far wiser heads than mine, my dear sister, 
As far as I can see, an idol is that to which we give 
time and affection that ought to be God’s. You know 
those lines— 


‘* Whatever passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith, and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, and its hopes less dear ; 
This is our world, our sdol, though it bear 
Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air.” ’ 

‘Then, Ernest, I fear I am always making idols. 
There is always something coming up, and filling my 
whole mind, so that at times I care little, compara- 
tively speaking, for Heaven and heavenly things.’ 

‘We are all prone to this indifference, Grace, our 
hearts love earth so well; but we must pray against 
it, and strive against it.’ David felt it when he cried 
‘*My soul cleaveth unto the dust, quicken thou me 
according to thy word.”’ 

‘Yes, and at another time he said, ‘“‘ Whom have I 
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in heaven but thee, and there is none upon earth I 
desire besides thee!” He had no idols then.’ 

‘No, that was a time when his heart was very near 
to God, and I suppose most Christians have such 
happy seasons when they can freely part with all but 
their Saviour and His love. The martyrs of old must 
have felt it most deeply. They counted not their 
lives dear to them, nor did they regard wealth, rank, 
reputation or earthly ties, they counted all as mere 
dross, if they could only win Christ and be found in 
Him.’ 

‘Ernest, since I have been a Christian those three 
words have seemed to me glorious, so blessed—“‘ found 
in Him!” not by Him, or near Him, but in Him; so 
that one need feel but that one anxiety, to be found 
in Him in the last great day when the sins of all 
hearts will be revealed, and every action will be 
judged. There can be nothing written against those 
who are one with the Judge.’ 

‘Nothing; for it is written ‘‘ I will remember their 
iniquities no more ;” and again, ‘‘I will cast all their 
sins into the depths of the sea.” And do you remember 
how St. Paul, having expressed his hope to win Christ, 
and be found in Him, goes on to say, ‘“‘ Not having my 
own. righteousness which is of the law, but that which 
is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith ?”’ 

P 
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‘Yes! and that is the only encouragement one can 
take to go on being a Christian, for one’s own right- 
eousness is 80 utterly worthless. I sometimes think, 
Ernest, the more one tries to act as a Christian, the 
worse one seems to be.’ 

‘I think it is only seems. The very watchfulness 
which the endeavour creates, brings to light countless 
sins, impure motives, and weaknesses hitherto unsus- 
pected. Ido not think one is really worse; but the 
revelation of one’s inner self is often permitted to fill 
the heart with self-abasement, to bring down high 
thoughts, and make the soul cling closer and depend 
more fully on its Lord and Saviour: but here is papa, - 
Grace, and I do not know when we may have another 
quiet horr.’ 

The next week Grace went back to school. Two 
years passed without any change. She went home 
at the usual vacations, and found all things in their 
accustomed state. Fred had received his commission, 
and had joined his regiment. Ernest was still plod- 
ding on in the counting-house; and Mr. Hamilton 
remained cold and reserved as ever, though he mani- 
fested increased satisfaction whenever his daughter 
returned home. Margaret was still abroad with her 
sister and brother. 
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“ How may full-sailed verse express, 
How may measured words adore— 
The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness, 
Eleanore ? 
The luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefulness, 
Eleanore?” 


GRacE was now sixteen and a half. The last term of 
her school life had commenced, for at the ensuing 
midsummer, she was to return home as a young lady 
of finished education. Very little had happened 
during the period which has been passed over. Of 
course there had been many changes in the little 
world of Austerley House. Few of those who had 
been elder girls when Grace first made her délit 
now remained. Edith and Clara Anstruther, the 
Misses Catlett, the Misses Felton, ‘and some others, 
their contemporaries, had long since resigned their 
places to new comers. Georgina and Charlotte 
Vernon were leaving at the same time as Grace; 
they were to have quitted England some months 
before, but no suitable escort fur their voyage could 
be found. Elizabeth Warburton remained as par- 
lour-boarder ; she had no parents, and she pre- 
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ferred residing with Mrs. Oliphant during her mi- 
nority, to being the inmate of her guardian’s house, 
and to being the uncongenial companion of his three 
silly, showy, fashionable daughters; so Elizabeth 
quietly pursued her studies in the cloister-like retire- 
ment of Austerley House. She spoke Italian, Spanish, 
and German fluently. French, of course, was like 
her mother-tongue. Her acquirements in Latin were 
a wonder, even to her masters; and she was no con- 
temptible Greek scholar. There were those in the 
house, who did not hesitate to hint at Hebrew and 
Arabic ; but it is our private opinion, that Miss War- 
burton’s acquaintance with defunct languages was 
not so extensive. 

Geology, Conchology, Vegetable Physiology, and 
many other ologies, were subjects she had deeply 
considered, and still she remained working away 
assiduously at classics, mathematics, science, and 
history, both ancient and modern. 

Mrs. Oliphant, it was whispered, applied to Miss 
Warburton, as to an authority for extraordinary in- 
formation. Miss Everitt did so openly ; and of course 
every girl in the school, from the eldest to the 
youngest, looked upon this prodigy of erudition with 
awe and astonishment. Beatrice was no longer a 
pupil; she was adorning the gay world with a very 


liberal display of her beauty and her talents. she 
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had been introduced in the country, and now she 
was preparing for the glories, and anticipating the 
triumphs, of a London season. 

After the Christmas vacation, a new pupil was 
added to Mrs. Oliphant’s circle. 1 ought to say, 
several were added; but the one first mentioned was 
the only one whose arrival caused much interest. 

Two quiet sisters, Mary and Ellen Clift, and two 
others, Ruth and Bertha Woodman, of a more ex- 
citable and demonstrative temperament, joined the 
usual party a day or two after the re-opening of the 
school. On the fifth day, there was @ fresh arrival. 
About five o’clock in the evening, Miss Lavinia 
entered the south school-room, where Grace and Miss 
Christian were sitting by the fire, enjoying a quict 
chat; for Grace and Katharine Christian had become 
great friends—though, be it understood, Margaret 
was not deposed from her place in Grace’s most 
ardent affection, and she was longing more intensely 
than ever, to meet once more her dearly beloved 
friend. 

But, as I said, Miss Lavinia entered the room, and 
finding the very persons she was seeking, she said, 
‘Grace and Katharine, my aunt wishes you to drink 
tea, this afternoon, with her in the drawing-room ; 
there is a new pupil just come, to whom she desires 
to introduce you.’ 
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‘ A new pupil!’ exclaimed both Grace and Katharine 
at once, ‘1 thought our number was complete, for this 
quarter!’ 

‘Must we change our dresses? was the next 
question. 

‘No,’ replied Miss Lavinia, ‘you both look very 
nicely ; just go to your rooms, and arrange your hair ; 
be quick! for tea is being carried in.’ | 

In a few minutes, Grace and Katharine were in 
the drawing-room. In the large lounging-chair 
which generally stood near the fire-place, sat a tall, 
stern-looking middle-aged gentleman. His hair was 
iron-grey, his eyes dark and piercing, and his counte- 
nance expressed pride, energy, and strong determina- 
tion. He sat very uprightly, without even displacing 
the elegant anti-macassar which adorned the rich 
velvet back of his comfortable seat. Near him sat a 
tall, drooping-looking girl; she was fair but extremely 
pale ; her very pretty features were not enlivened 
by a tinge of colour, and her dark, glossy hair 
seemed to be somewhat carelessly arranged. 

The usual form of introduction passed, and Grace 
and Katharine proceeded to accomplish the purpose 
for which they knew they had been summoned, 
namely, to set the young stranger a little at ease, and 
to cultivate her acquaintance, before her introduction 
to the large circle in the school-room. 
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The young lady’s name was Eleanor Finch, as the 
stern, handsome-looking gentleman in the fauteuil 
particularly informed them. 

After tea, Grace and Katharine strove to entertain 
their new companion; but they made little progress ; 
she was very silent, very gentle, and, Grace thought, 
very sad. It made her think of her own first even- 
ing at Austerley House, now four years ago. 

Of course the young ladies were requested to re- 
gale Mr. Finch with a little music. Katharine and 
Grace both played and sang, extremely to their 
governess’s satisfaction ; then Mrs. Oliphant turned to 
her new é/éve, saying, ‘Perhaps, my dear Miss Finch, 
you are too tired, or too nervous to touch the piano- 
forte at present; otherwise— 

‘Eleanor always plays when she is asked,’ said 
Mr. Finch. 

‘I shall be happy,’ said Eleanor, almost inaudibly, 
moving at the same time to the instrument. As she 
crossed the room, Grace noticed how very tall she 
was, and yet how perfectly graceful. And when she 
took her seat before the keys, both Grace and Katha- 
rine could not but remark her singular deportment. 
She might have been an automaton, so still she sat: 
with her white hands in her lap, so passive as was 
the expression of her countenance. To Grace’s poet- 
ical mind there was instantly suggested the simile of 
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a slumbering volcano, covered with deep, quiet 
snow; cold and silent externally, but burning with 
the unquenchable fire of ages, many a fathom below 
its passionless, icy, exterior. 

‘ Playone of Beethoven’s movements—or something 
from Haydn,’ said Mr. Finch. 

Eleanor instantly commenced a brilliant, extem- 
poraneous prelude, then glided with perfect musical 
science into the aria of the composition. The piece 
involved some very complicated passages, but there 
was no faltering, not a false note, even when hands- 
ful of chords might well have perplexed the fair per- 
former; nor was this mere mechanical skill: the 
whole was given with the most perfect expression, a 
matchless undulation of harmony. Grace and Katha- 
rine were both excellent musicians; their master 
considered them brilliant and expressive players ; 
Mrs. Oliphant herself, was no mean performer: but 
the lady-principal and her pupils were alike astounded 
at the wonderful display of execution and musical 
conception, which now greeted their delighted ears 
and eyes. 

‘Do not stir yet, I entreat you, Miss Finch,’ said 
Mrs. Oliphant, as Eleanor was leaving the piano- 
forte; ‘we have enjoyed a most unexpected treat. 
Do you sing ?” 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ was the short, though respectfulreply. 
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‘Give us something from ‘La Sonnambula,”’ 
said Mr. Finch, 

Again the little party listened, almost breathlessly, 
as Eleanor’s hands softly and sweetly swept the keys; 
and then her voice broke forth; such a voice! a 
pure, full, sweet contralto, rich, yet silvery sweet, 
and of wondrous compass. There seemed to be 
nothing in the way of vocalization, to which Miss 
Finch was unequal. She sang ‘Still so gently,” 
‘*Do not mingle,” an Italian bravura, and a melting 
English ballad, and each succeeding song seemed to 
eclipse its forerunner. There was evidently nothing 
for Mr. Kent (the music-master) or Signor Caguetti 
(the singing-master) to effect by way of completion. 

Grace drew a long breath as the last deep thrilling 
note of song died away on the lips of the singer: 
like the last faint reverberations of an echo, it 
seemed to fade in the distance, and melt into silence. 

Eleanor quietly left her place at the instrument, 
and sat as before, between Grace and Katharine; to 
all their inquiries she answered gently, and in 
excellently chosen, even elegant language, but not 
one remark did she make, not one word did she 
speak unless first addressed. 

The evening wore away, and the time came for 
Mr. Finch to go: no one saw the parting between 
the father and daughter, for they were purposely 
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left alone in a small cloak-room, opening from the 
entrance hall. Grace and Katharine remained in the 
drawing-room, and Mrs. Oliphant, after attending her 
guest to his carriage, returned thither with Eleanor. 

For about a quarter of an hour they sat in a circle 
round the fire, waiting the sounding of the prayer- 
bell. During this short period Mrs. Oliphant, wishing 
to ascertain the extent of her new pupil’s studies, 
turned the conversation on literature. Different 
histories, travels, and biographies were mentioned, 
which our young people were then diligently 
reading ; Eleanor Finch made no observation, but, 
when asked if she had yet looked into them, she 
quietly and unostentatiously admitted having read 
the whole. 

‘You seem to have read a great deal, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Oliphant, when, in answer to her interroga- 
tions, Eleanor owned to the perusal of Rollin’s 
“ Ancient History,” Russell’s ‘ Modern Europe,” 
Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe,” ‘ Biography of Dr. 
Arnold,” Madame de Stael’s works, Madame de 
Sevigné’s Letters, Milton, Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, 
and some French authors, Racine and Comeille among 
the foremost. 

Eleanor did not reply. Grace and Katharine 
privately marvelled why she came to school, Mrs. 
Oliphant wondered what she could teach her; there 
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was a dead silence, in the midst of which the prayer- 
bell rang. 

‘Now, my dears, we must proceed to the school- 
room,’ said Mrs. Oliphant, rising and leading the 
way. | 
After prayers, Eleanor was introduced to Madame 
and to Miss Everitt; the former addressed her in her 
native tongue, and was answered in the purest 
French, perfectly fluent, and in the true Parisian 
accent. Madame was enchanted, she was ravished, 
delighted, overflowing with a profound joy to hear 
her own beloved tongue so spoken by an English- 
woman. Her manner towards her new pupil was 
evidently respectful, and she demanded, ‘ Vous avez 
reste long-temps en Paris, mademoiselle 2’ 

Eleanor replied in the affirmative—she had spent 
three years there. Again Madame’s delight effervesced 
to an alarming degree, Felicie de Mirval and Julie 
de Salens, the two French girls then residing in the 
house, came from the provinces, one from Bordeaux, 
the other from Pau; they could not, she averred, talk 
with her about her dear beautiful Paris, the fairest 
city in the world, ‘ La belle des belles !” 

At length Miss Everitt observed that the young 
stranger looked tired, and proposed her immediate 
retirement. She seemed glad to escape from Madame’s 
volubility, and politely wishing her and Miss Everitt 
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gvod-night, she followed Grace and Katharine to her 
sleeping apartment. Grace still slept in the room 
she had once shared with Hester and Margaret; this 
half-year she had as yet occupied it alone, but now 
the bed formerly devoted to the use of the Misses 
Whittaker was appropriated to that of Miss Finch. 
The young ladies silently undressed: Grace volun- 
teered such information as to the rules, &c., which 
she thought her companion might be glad to know; 
but as Elcanor merely answered in monosyllables, and 
seemed perfectly uninterested, the conversation soon 
dropped. They had been in bed nearly two hours, 
when Grace was awakened by a slight noise: she 
looked up, and by the light of the full moon, whose 
beams shone directly into the room, she saw Eleanor 
standing at the window, her hands crossed on her 
breast, and her eyes raised to the starry worlds above. 
She looked like a statue, standing there in the cold 
moonlight, so still, so motionless: presently, however, 
she began to pace the room with a light, but quick 
impatient step, her lips quivered, and her hands were 
tightly pressed together. Grace did not like to speak ; 
it seemed indelicate to do so to an utter stranger, and 
to one who evidently desired no sharer in her grief, 
whatever it might be: she watched her with painful 
interest, till tired and benumbed with cold the 
unhappy girl returned to her couch. Even then she 
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did not lie down, but sat uprightly, burying her face 
in her hands, and now and then giving vent to a deep 
suppressed sob. Sleep at length revisited Grace, and 
she closed her eyes to dream of her mysterious com- 
panion; neither did she again awake till the loud 
pealing of the unwelcome rising-bell aroused her from 
her slumbers. She looked across to Miss Finch’s bed. 
Eleanor was wide awake, and she immediately rose 
and dressed without speaking a word. Grace could 
not conscientiously ask her how she had rested, she 
merely said she hoped she was well. 

‘Quite well!’ Eleanor briefly, though courteously 
replied. 

Grace thought she looked more worn than on the 
preceding night, and deadly pale. 

All that day, and the next, and many succeeding 
days, Eleanor Finch was the centre of observation ; 
she held no conversation with any one, resisting 
repeated efforts to draw her into social converse ; even 
the teachers obtained no more from her than the 
briefest replies to their remarks and queries. Madame 
was sorely disappointed—Miss Finch would not be 
seduced into any communication respecting her 
opinion of Paris. She would scarcely say in what 
faubourg she had resided: she mentioned nothing 
which tended to throw any gleam of light on her 
Parisian sojourn; and at last Madame, chagrined and 
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offended, turned away with undisguised ill-humour, 
voting the taciturn demoiselle une fille stupide et folle. 
The Misses Vernon, with their usual politeness, called 
her a proud, disagreeable thing; but it was very 
evident to persons of more liberal views, that she 
was neither stupid nor proud. 

The quiet Misses Clift rather liked her, the turbulent 
Misses Woodman wondered vehemently what was 
the matter with her, and Caroline Stone looked 
mysterious, and declared there was some extraordinary 
reason why she was sent away from home. 

On Sunday, when the young ladies went to church, 
Mrs. Oliphant uniformly selected Miss Finch as her 
walking companion, and she requested Emma Blake 
to relinquish the seat next to herself, and resign it to 
Eleanor. Once when Mrs, Oliphant was detained at 
home in consequence of indisposition, Eleanor re- 
mained with her: these circumstances, connected 
with several others, led many of the elder girls to 
conclude that she was under espionage, and they pitied 
her accordingly. With their pity, however, Eleanor 
seemed as easily inclined to dispense as with their 
sylupathy: whatever she suffered, she made no com- 
plaint, not even by a gesture: attempts were made 
to win her confidence, but all in vain; day after day 
passed away, and days amounted to weeks, yet still 
she preserved the same impenetrable silence. Often 
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Grace awoke in the night, and found her pacing the 
room, or sitting up in her bed, and she made the 
discovery that her strange companion wore round 
her neck some treasured relic; what it might be, she 
could never discern, for the black ribbon, always 
hidden beneath her dress, was all the clue toa solution 
of the secret. Grace kept this discovery to herself: 
she wisely judged that if it were known in the school, 
it would occasion much foolish gossip, and expose 
poor Eleanor to redoubled watchfulness and remark, 
perhaps to annoyance: Grace began to have some 
glimmerings of the truth. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘“‘T have kept silent long, 
But now the time is come and I must speak: 
Therefore draw near, and listen to my tale.” 


It was early spring—mild, soft, genial weather, with 
vernal showers and bright sunshine; and when the 
latter prevailed, the blue sky and the green-awakening 
earth seemed to say, in the language of one of England’s 
sweetest poetesses— 


“Come forth! oh, ye children of gladness come ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home, 
Ye of the rose-lip, and dew-bright eye ; 
And the bounding footstep,—to meet me, fly ! 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay. 


“‘ Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
‘Che waters are sparkling in grove and glen ; 
Away from the chamber and sullen hearth, 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth, 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains !” 


The gifted “child of song,” poesy’s own peculiar 
daughter, who wrote the beautiful poem from which 
these lines are extracted, is gone now to a country 
where “everlasting spring abides,’’ ‘a land,’ as she 
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herself said, ‘where there falls no blight.’ Sorely 
tried for many a weary day, there came at last a calm 
cloudless evening, and the worn child, leaning peace- 
fully on Him whose love and power alone can irradiate 
that solemn nightfall, looked on the past, rife as it 
was with cares and griefs, and anguish, and from the 
depths of that soul, already plumed for its heavenward 
flight, inscribed again and again the thrilling memento 
‘I bless Thee, oh my God!’ Who can read without 
profoundest emotion the ‘ Poet’s Dying Hymn,’ one 
of the best, sweetest, most human, and at the same time 
one of the holiest of her compositions. For the perilous 
gift of genius, for the intense love of the beautiful, 
for all the joy, for all the anguish, for all the deep 
waters of earthly grief, there came but one acknow- 
ledgment—‘I bless Thee, oh my God!’ then the 
finale, when the veil was lowering between herself 
and mortal life— 
‘ Now aid, sustain me still, to Thee I come, 
Make Thou my dwelling where Thy children are; 
And for the hope of that eternal home, 
And for Thy Son, the bright and Morning Star, 
The Sufferer, and the Victor-king of Death, 
I bless Thee, with my glad song’s dying breath, 
I bless Thee, oh my God!’ 

My readers must pardon this strange, discursive 
flight. In quoting Mrs. Heman’s beautiful lines, I 
could not but turn for a moment from the tenor of my 
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tale to review the sweet, blessed termination of her 
earthly course ; for she died a sincere, humble Chris- 
tian, looking alone to her beloved Saviour for salva- 
tion and eternal glory. Poetic as was her exquisite 
temperament, her religion was not mere poetic enthu- 
siasm ; her hope was founded on the Rock of Ages, 
therefore it stood fast in that hour when hopes built 
on any other foundation must melt away as though 
they had never been. Her lovely dreams of heaven, 
her yearning for the ‘ better land,’ her pure, unsullied 
pages of fairest, moral worth and beauty, her antici- 
pations of perfect peace—all would have been naught, 
all would have crumbled to dust, had not that ‘ better 
land’ been secured to her by One who loved her, and 
gave His life a ransom for her soul. 

Another female author, in speaking of Mrs. Hemans’ 
later writings, says :—‘ As the clouds towards night- 
fall melt away on a fine summer evening into the 
clear amber of the west, leaving a soft and unbroken 
azure whereon the stars may shine through, so the 
troubles of life, its vain regrets and vainer desires, 
vanished before the calm close of existence. Her 
hopes of heaven were stedfast to the last, the light 
shone from the windows of her home as she approached 
unto it.’ 

But now to revert to the particular spring-time 
whose events I am about torecord. Easter fell in the 
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beginning of April, and the season was unusually 
forward. It was now the last week in March, and 
many of Mrs. Oliphant’s pupils were about to lay aside 
their studies for a few days. 

Grace was going home with Katharine Christian, 
whose parents resided at the lovely village of Redland 
near Bristol, and she was looking forward with great 
delight to the innocent pleasures of this little interlude. 
Grace had worked very hard this half-year; she was 
trying for two prizes—one, the ‘first class prize,’ 
which was awarded to the young lady who had made 
the furthest advance in her English studies, who had 
repeated the greatest number of perfect lessons, and 
who was able to give at the examination the clearest 
resumé of the various subjects which had occupied her 
during the half-year. The other was a prize, deeply 
valued and anxiously sought by the whole school: 
no girl was considered to leave Austerley House with 
due credit and proper distinction who failed to bear 
away at some period of her pupilage the ‘Conduct 
prize.’ 

To its acquisition Mrs. Oliphant always attached 
the highest importance. She and Miss Everitt each 
’ kept a book called the ‘Report List,’ wherein the 
name of each young lady was inscribed at the head of 
a page; and underneath were written, with the date 
attached, any occurrence which might be supposed to 
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reveal a particular trait or shade of character: any 
improper conduct—such as an instance of temper, 
idleness, carelessness, or impertinence, with lghter 
or graver offences as they occurred, was recorded ; 
also, continued application, correct demeanour, amia- 
bility, and candour were noticed : so that the ‘ Report 
List’ furnished a register, whose accounts were most 
useful when the time came to decide on whom should 
be conferred the semi-annual ‘ Conduct prize.’ 

It was a difficult matter to gain this much-desired 
reward. Grace had taken a ‘ second-class prize, 
two French prizes, and an arithmetic prize, but she 
had never yet borne away the good-conduct prize. 

She had failed from various causes. Her temper, 
though greatly improved, was still at times hasty: 
and one display of violence, if witnessed by any of the 
authorities, one gust of passion, debarred the unfor- 
tunate candidate from the prize. She wag untidy, 
too, though on this head there was material improve- 
ment— Margaret had done much to correct her natural 
carelessness. Still the bad habits of childhood would 
every now and then prevail, and Grace’s books, music, 
and drawing implements were scattered in every 
direction. But so far she had succeeded thig half-year 
in being a pattern of neatness and order; not one 
reproof had she received for carelessness, neither had 
she in any instance given way to temper. She had 
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been patient with the little ones, and forbearing with 
the Misses Vernon, who had disliked her ever since 
the affair of the forfeit drawer, and who sought every 
occasion to annoy her. 

It was, as I said, the week before Easter: Grace 
and Eleanor were retiring for the night, and Grace, 
who stood before the glass brushing her hair, remarked, 
‘This day week will be Good Friday; you will have 
the room to yourself then, Eleanor, for Katharine and 
I go directly after dinner on Thursday. I am afraid 
you will feel dull!’ 

‘No,’ replied Eleanor, ‘it will make no difference 
to me ;’ and then, conscious that she had said a rude 
thing, she hastened to add, ‘I do not mean that I 
shall not miss you, Grace, quite the contrary: this 
room will indeed seem lonely whilst you are away. 
I meant that the absence of nearly all the elder girls 
would in no way affect me, for, as you must have 
noticed, I cultivate no acquaintance, seek to make no 
friendship, and desire no particular companionship.’ 

This was the first time Eleanor had even remotely 
spoken of herself and her peculiar line of action. 
Grace was much surprised: she replied, however, 
‘Yes, I have noticed it, and lamented it; for you often 
seem so isolated, so apart from all the rest of us.’ 

A faint smile spread itself over Eleanor’s pale 
lovely features—almost the only smile Grace had ever 
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seen illuminating her pensive face. ‘I believe I am 
isolated,’ said she, at length ; ‘I wish to be so. I have 
no business here; when they sent me here, I vowed 
to associate with no one, to unbend to no one, but to 
wear ever that calm, cold aspect, that proud, reserved 
exterior, which I had learned to assume long before J 
first heard of Austerley House.’ 

‘Something must have caused this painful resolu- 
tion,’ said Grace, sympathizingly. 

‘You say well, Grace Hamilton. I am not the 
cold, haughty, impenetrable creature that I now 
appear; there may come a time when those who know, 
or think they know, me now, will stand astonished 
to find how bright, and loving, and gentle, Eleanor 
Finch can be. Yes! there is indeed a reason for my 
conduct. Tell me, Grace, and do not fear to offend 
me, or to pain me—What is the light in which my 
conduct is generally viewed ?” 

‘In various ways: there are many reasons pro- 
pounded as the true cause of your extraordinary 
reserve; some say it is intolerable pride, some say it 
is downright stupidity, others say you are in a state 


of religious gloom, and others again ——’ 
‘And others? Do not fear to tell me, what do others 
Bay ?” 


‘They say, you have been crossed in love; for you 
seem to be older than any of us, and they think you 
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are sent here till some youthful fancy, as elderly 
people call it, has passed away : you know school-girls 
will talk about such things sometimes, so you must 
not be angry with them for their impertinence.’ 

‘No, no! Iam not angry; it is quite natural they 
should wonder over my concerns, and assign to my 
silence and melancholy a complexion so very probable. 
And you, Grace, what have you thought? Do you 
ever talk about love ” 

‘No, never; if Margaret were here I dare say I 
should; but there is no one here now with whom I 
should like to speak on so sacred a subject, for I do 
think it, next to religion, the holiest of themes. I 
think about it sometimes ; I suppose all girls do occa- 
sionally, even the soberest ; and I do not see why one 
should banish it from one’s mind, as if it were an 
improper subject. I think we should sometimes 
soberly and rationally consider this with other proba- 
bilities of future life. Miss Everitt, I know, thinks so: 
the harm, she says, lies in its being considered with 
levity, vanity, and vulgarity, and to the exclusion of 
the more pressing considerations of the present time. 
Ever since some one I know very well married, as it 
appeared to me very sadly, I have prayed from time 
to time that when the period arrived for that great 
change to visit me, as I have heard it visits, earlier or 
later, nearly all women, I may be guided by God 
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himself, and led to give my affections to one who has 
first given his heart to his Saviour.’ 

‘You are a very strange girl, Grace! I should 
never have dreamed of praying that God might guide 
my choice, or rather lead some pious person to choose 
me. I have prayed to Him on this very matter; but 
it was to implore Him, to urge Him wildly, madly— 
almost frantically—to grant me my heart’s desire. 
He has not granted it! Do you think He will, if I 
persevere and pray on?” 

‘I do not know; perhaps your real and final hap- 
piness would not be enhanced by the fulfilment of 
your wishes. We often blindly ask, as a special 
blessing, what, if conceded, would prove a bitter 
curse. We must ask all things in submission to His 
will who searches all hearts, and foreknows all des- 
tinies,’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know all that; I have read it, Grace, 
twenty times, and I have heard it fifty times from the 
pulpit ; but there are cases when one is completely and 
unmistakably convinced as to what constitutes one’s 
real happiness—when one is and must be utterly, 
hopelessly miserable, unless one can reach the longed- 
for goal. Do you believe this ?” 

‘I do not think,’ said Grace, very gently, ‘any one 
ought to be, or need be hopelessly miserable. I can 
quite comprehend how the heart may ache and pine, 
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how all the brightness of earthly life may fade away 
like a gleam of December sunshine ; but, dear Eleanor, 
this life is not all—there is a better world to come, 
where sorrow and sighing can never enter; even here, 
it seems to me one need not feel utterly desolate. 
Your favourite poet says, “‘ behind the clouds is the 
sun still shining ;” and should it shine no more on 
earth there is always the hope of heaven, the mercies 
of the past, and the love of Christ to sustain and cheer 
even the saddest and the loneliest.’ 

There were tears in Eleanor’s eyes when Grace 
ceased speaking; perhaps she wished she also pos- 
sessed this blessed antidote to sorrow; however she 
made no remark, but after a few minutes’ silence she 
said : ‘ Grace, I know not why I have spoken to you this 
night so openly; I did not know till this hour, though 
it is my own fault I knew not, how different you are 
from the generality of school-girls. Having said so 
much I feel incited to say more. I feel confidence in 
your honour. I think you will partly, though not 
entirely, understand me ; and I have borne mysituation 
in silence till I can bear it no longer. As you have 
noticed, I was not sent to school for my education; I 
learn lessons and write exercises certainly, but it is 
all easy travelling over old ground. Three years ago 
I was in Paris. I resided with an aunt who has lived 
there nearly all her life. I left England at the age of 
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fourteen, and did not return till I had completed my 
seventeenth year. During my visit I acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of the French language and literature, 
and became extensively acquainted with Italian 
classics: German also I studied ardently, and suc- 
ceeded, as you know, in conquering the difficulties of 
that stubborn language; so that the chief ends for 
which I was sent to Paris were abundantly attained. 
I returned home rather more than two and a half 
years ago. My father was quite satisfied with the 
improvement I had made, especially in music, for it 
was in France I attained that excellence of touch and 
execution I now possess. He was, as I said, delighted, 
and had my acquirements gone no farther than lan- 
guages, music, painting, and ease of manner, I 
might now have been at home, the centre of a 
fashionable circle. My stepmother—for Lady Harriet 
Finch is my father’s second wife—received me with 
her usual coldness; she had never loved me, and I 
had never loved her, but up to that time we had 
always remained apparent friends. If she showed 
me no tenderness and no favour, on the other side 
she never exhibited towards me ill-will or unkindness. 
She has a daughter of her own named Augusta, who 
is nearly four years younger than I am; and many 
years younger in intellect. She is plain and unat- 
tractive; every advantage of education has been 
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lavished upon her, and almost in vain. She reads 
nothing but second and third rate novels, plays a 
little music, speaks a little intolerable French, knows 
enough Italian to distinguish Avere from Essere, and 
reads poetry like a parish clerk. The contrast 
between Augusta and myself is as you may imagine 
extremely displeasing to Lady Harriet Finch,’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


WHEN Eleanor had reached this part of her narrative 
she stopped suddenly, and said, ‘Grace! I am telling 
you what I have never before revealed to any human 
being. I need scarcely ask you to promise the pro- 
foundest silence ?” 

Grace thought for a moment, and then said, ‘ Of 
course I should never think of hinting anything you 
may tell me; but perhaps, Eleanor, you may repent 
to-morrow of having said so much. If you think 
proper, and wish to tell me the whole affair, I do not 
feel any objection to promise perfect silence. I do 
not think I am wrong in so doing, for no one here has 
any right to know your history, except it be Mrs. 
Oliphant, and she, I suppose, is not altogether 
ignorant.’ 

‘ That is sufficient; silence among our companions 
was what I meant. Mrs. Oliphant does know all 
about the matter, or she would not watch me as she 
does. The youngest child in the school must see 
how I am subjected to a regular system of espionage. 

‘To return to my story. I had learned more than 
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my father expected. I had learned that I was 
loved by M. de Montbrison, a young gentleman four 
years older than myself, and I had learned to return 
his affection. My aunt approved of our attachment. 
Louis had the entrée of her house, whenever he 
pleased; but she, believing my father would be 
prejudiced against a foreign son-in-law, advised me 
not to mention M. de Montbrison in my letters, which 
were subject to the animadversions of Lady Harriet, 
but to wait until my return home, which was near at 
hand, and then myself to open the subject to my 
father, and prepare him for the letter which Louis 
was to send a day or two after my departure. 

‘The time came for me to leave France. When I 
saw its shores receding, as our vessel cut her way 
through the blue waves, I perfectly, and for the first 
time, comprehended the touching lament of Mary of 
Scotland. I, too, said with tears in my eyes, and 
unutterable sorrow in my heart, ‘‘ Adieu, plaisant pays 
de France,” I might have added, ‘adieu mes beaux 
jours !” but I hoped I should return in a short time: 
T did not think then, how long and bitter the separa- 
tion would be, or I know not, but I might have 
sought a grave in the cold depths of the sea. 

‘The day after my return, I obtained a private 
interview with my father. He heard me calmly, and 
without apparent disapprobation : he asked me several 
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questions, to which I gave the most candid answers ; 
then, when he knew everything, when he had drawn 
from me the half-reluctant confession of my passion- 
ate love for Louis, he remained silent for several 
minutes, Oh! the anxiety of that moment—how my 
poor heart thobbed while I sat there awaiting his 
decision! At length it came, ‘ Eleanor!” he said, and 
his voice was quite calm and cold and indifferent, as 
though he were desiring me to refrain from some 
particular style of dress, ‘‘ Eleanor, you must think no 
more of this matter; I am surprised my sister has 
permitted it to go so far; I do not approve of your 
so-called engagement. I shall write this day, to 
M. de Montbrison, and inform him that his pre- 
tensions must be instantly withdrawn; if he be (as 
I doubt not he is) a gentleman, he will at once 
relinquish his suit. No man of honour would wish 
to intrude himself into a family to whom he is 
objectionable.” 

‘I was stunned. I had anticipated objections, but 
never for one moment had I calculated upon such 
uncompromising denial, At length I ventured to 
say, ‘‘ But, papa, why do you disapprove?” ‘It is 
unnecessary,” he replied ‘to state my cause of dis- 
approbation—or rather, I should say causes, for they 
are manifold, In the first place, I object to M. de 
Montbrison, on account of his being a foreigner: I 
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will not bestow my daughter, or her fortune, on any 
one who is not British born. I dislike foreigners, | 
when brought into close and domestic contact with 
them ; but of all foreigners, I more than others dislike 
and mistrust the French. In the second place your 
prétendu is a Papist, which would in itself be an all- 
sufficient reason why I should refuse him your hand. 
Now, Eleanor, let me tell you once for all, this affair 
is completely at an end; it must be as though it had 
never been; you are yet too young to form any 
matrimonial engagement; think no more of lovers, 
till I inform you that some one perfectly eligible has 
done me the honour of soliciting your hand in due 
form.” 

‘When my father had said this, he left the room; 
he evidently wished no reply, neither was I in astate 
to give him one. I retired to my own apartment with 
a heart bursting with grief, anger, and indignation. I 
expected my father would tell me of the arrival of 
Louis’s letter; but nearly a week passed away, and 
he was still silent. At length, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, I took courage, and asked him 
if the said letter had arrived and been answered. 
Gravely, but not unkindly, my father took my hand, 
and said, in his most impressive tone and manner, 
‘Eleanor, I told you, the past and the present must 
have no connection. My words are never idle words: 
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I fully meant all that I said. If you value my affec- 
tion, never speak to me more on this forbidden 
subject, never mention that name. If you would be a 
dutiful daughter, a discreet young woman, never say 
aught to any one touching this matter; let the 
denounced name never pass your lips; and finally 
forget that person, and if you possess any mementos 
of your acquaintance with him, destroy them. My 
objection to the match are more insuperable than 
“ever.” 

‘The next year passed away, I was very miserable. 
Lady Harriet was polite certainly, but nothing more: 
Augusta was, a8 you may imagine, no companion for 
me, and yet I had no other. We spent nine months 
of the twelve in North Wales, at a seat my father 
had lately purchased, not far from the Vale of 
Festiniog. We were insufferably dull, but I enjoyed 
one consolation ; I was allowed to roam at will, over 
mountain and vale; no one imagined Louis could 
find me out in this profound solitude, neither did I 
hope it, it seemed impossible. I had written to him 
once, telling him how completely I abjured any 
participation in the curt refusal I imagined he had 
received from my father, but I knew not if my letter 
reached him. I judged that it had, and that Louis 
wrote again, either to myself or to my father, for just 
at that time our prolonged Cambrian residence was 
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planned, and immediately carried into effect. Every 
morning the postbag was brought to my father, who 
kept the key, and never allowed it to go out of his 
possession for five minutes, and as to my addressing 
Louis, it was out of the question. I believed him to 
be in Germany, but in what part I was altogether 
ignorant. My aunt, offended at some severe terms 
which my father used in a letter to her, penned a day 
or two after my return, ceased to write, so that the 
silence was unbroken. 

‘ However, Louis was not to be baffled; by almost 
superhuman ingenuity, and by ceaseless perseverance, 
he learned our place of abode, and one beautiful 
summer evening, when ] was wandering alone, he 
contrived an interview. But, Grace, perhaps you are 
tired of all this. I forget that what was a question of 
life and death to me, must be a matter of sheer 
indifference to you!’ 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Grace, ‘I am most deeply 
interested, pray proceed.’ 

‘I will then; if I am tedious, check me, dear 
Grace.’ 

‘Louis had taken up his quarters at a small rustic 
inn, about six miles distant, and there he remained 
for a month, during which time we saw each other 
frequently. At the end of that period, Augusta or 
Augusta’s governess discovered the fact of our 
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meeting, and the news was immediately communicated 
to Lady Harriet. Miss Mills, whom I greatly disliked, 
was I believe the person to whom I owed many future 
annoyances. Of course, to enlighten Lady Harriet, 
was to illuminate my father. He said nothing to me, 
save that the following morning at the breakfast-table, 
he desired me in future always to take my walks 
with Miss Mills and Augusta; and turning to the 
governess, he said, ‘‘ Miss Mills, whenever Miss Finch 
wishes to walk, you will be kind enough to accom- 
pany her.’’ He gave no reason for thus appointing me 
an escort, but he knew that I understood him. From 
that time, till we left the neighbourhoodof Festiniog, 
I never quitted the house save in company with Miss 
Mills and Augusta. One morning Lady Harriet 
informed me we were to leave Wales the following 
day. She did not tell me where we were going, and 
I disdained to make inquiry. I knew that if I did, 
she would refuse to tell me. Two days afterwards 
we found ourselves at Weymouth, and there Louis 
and I managed to correspond. But, Grace, how 
grave you look!’ 

‘Forgive me, Eleanor, but I think you were wrong 
there; you should not have deceived your father, 
severe though he was, and even seemingly unjust ; 
you ought to have waited till time should subdue his 
prejudices. I think—nay, I feel sure—it was wrong 
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to carry on any clandestine intercourse; besides 
it seems to me, that apart from the quostion of right 
and wrong feminine pride would deprecate anything 
of the kind.’ 

‘You know nothing about it, Grace. It is all very 
well to moralize, and talk of impropriety and 
feminine pride. I tell you the affections will have 
way, and bear down all obstacles. If there be evil in 
the matter, it lies at my father’s door—he who so 
cruelly and unjustly endeavoured to crush every 
feeling which he might have known to be indestruc- 
tible. Say no more about it; such things have 
always been, and ever will be, while there are 
unfeeling parents and young hearts in the world.’ 

Grace was silent, but she was not convinced ; her 
understanding told her that Eleanor had not acted 
rightly, but her heart endeavoured to find a sufficient 
excuse for the wrong. She felt, too, a wild desire to 
do something for the poor girl, a strange impulse to 
be of some use to her. The tone in which Eleanor 
spoke of her parent was, however, altogether dis- 
pleasing to Grace. She was quite convinced that, 
however great might be the provocation, it was 
altogether indefensible and sinful in the sight of God, 
and unpleasant to man. But she said nothing, and 
Eleanor proceeded :— 

‘ We were unprosperous as before ; one of my letters 
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was intercepted, and from that time even to this 
very hour, I have been watched as though I were 
the vilest criminal in existence. At home and abroad, 
going out and coming in, sleeping and waking, I 
have been rigidly but silently watched, till 1 some- 
times wonder that I retain my senses. Still, we were 
not to be discouraged ; we made several attempts, and 
contrived some excellent plans, both for meeting and 
corresponding, but again our evil stars were in the 
ascendant. The fates willed it; and cautious and 
indefatigable as we were, some unpropitious accident 
always intervened and caused my jailors to render 
my captivity still more insupportable. Every fresh 
discovery involved more severe restrictions, till 
at length I became a prisoner in every sense of 
the word, not being allowed even to attend any 
place of worship for more than five months. Once 
during this miserable period I openly rebelled. I 
boldly attacked Augusta and her governess. I told 
them in what light I viewed their treachery—their 
mean, disgusting espionage. I told Lady Harriet she 
had not a woman’s heart; I called hera cold unfeeling 
tyrant; and to crown the whole, I reproached my 
father with his stern, unbending cruelty, giving him 
at the same time to understand that he persevered in 
vain, for that as soon as I attained my majority 
IT should be Louis’s wife. I said much more. I 
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believe I raved. I lost all control over my words; 
but he only smiled, coldly and placidly as is his 
wont, and begged me to compose myself. Compose 
myself! he might as well have commanded the 
waves of the ocean, in their wildest storm, to cease 
raging, or the geysers.of Iceland to pause in the 
midst of their furious jets. I did not even endeavour 
to restrain myself; but it was all in vain, my words 
were as ineffectual as the spray is harmless against 
the mighty rock. 

‘Sometimes we were in London, sometimes in 
Yorkshire, and once we spent a few weeks in Wales 
Last autumn my health began to decline, and as 
Louis haunted our footsteps wherever we went, I 
was very closely watched. Anxiety, disappointment, 
anger, and weariness combined threw me into a 
nervous fever. I was ill for many weeks, very ill, 
yet my father did not relent; on every point but 
that one, he was extremely indulgent. At length 
recovery became regularly progressive, and then 
it was he told me he had conceived the plan of 
sending me from home for a few months. It mattered 
little to me where I went, and I scarcely appeared to 
notice his remark. He asked me if I should dislike 
it. ‘‘No!” I said, it was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence; I cared not where I resided. At the same time 
it struck me that it would be an amendment to escape 
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the annoying sarcasm and the irritating watchfulness 
of Lady Harriet, her daughter, and Miss Mills. 

‘Nothing more was said, but about Christmas, Lady 
Harriet told me my father had decided upon placing 
me in an excellent ladies’- school. ‘‘ Of course,” she 
added, ‘‘the lady in whose eare you will be placed 
will be informed as to all that has taken place; she 
will be enjoined to exercise the utmost vigilance, and 
allow no letter to reach you which is not sealed with 
your father’s crest.’”’ 

‘I returned no answer to this gracious information ; 
but I made the necessary arrangements for a journey, 
and in three weeks afterwards Augusta said I was to 
be taken to school the first week in February. 

‘She was right; my father, as you know, brought me 
here several days after the school reopened, and since 
then nothing of any particular moment has occurred, 
save that Louis, as usual, has baffled the vigilance of 
my persecutors, and I see him frequently at church. 
I have never been able, however, to hold with him 
the slightest communication. The common rules of 
the house provide that every letter received or sent 
away must pass through the hands of Mrs. Oliphant, 
and when we are out she always insists upon my 
taking her arm, and I sit next her in church. She is 
kind and polite tome ; and since the first week of my 
arrival she has never tormented me with any allusion 
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to my “ most disgraceful attachment,” as Lady Harriet 
courteously calls my constancy to Louis.’ 

‘We have often wondered,’ said Grace; ‘why you 
never take your walks with us, and we have noticed 
that if Mrs. Oliphant be kept from church, you stay 
at home also; but why does Lady Harriet Finch call 
your attachment to M. de Montbrison “‘ disgraceful ?” ’ 

‘I cannot tell,’ replied Eleanor ; ‘she says the most 
abominable things of him you can fancy. She accuses 
him of pursuing not myself, but my fortune, which is 
rather considerable. I inherit some thousands from 
my own mother, and an equal sum from a great-uncle 
who left me the whole of his property, and it cannot 
be alienated. The day I am twenty-one I enter into 
full possession of all that my dear mother and her 
uncle bequeathed to me. And now, Grace, I will not 
ask you what you think of my story; you shall sleep 
upon it, and lecture or sympathize with me as you 
deem fit to morrow; so good-night.’ 

‘Good-night !’ replied Grace; but she could not 
sleep, her mind was so excited by all she had heard, 
and her feelings were in such a state of perverted 
impetuosity. Grace was attacked on her weak side. 
Enthusiastic and quixotic by nature, this tale roused 


every emotion of pity, self-devotion, and passionate 
friendship. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“ Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience, moving towards the stillness of his rest.’’ 
TENNYSON. 

NevER had Grace found it so difficult to give un- 
divided attention to her daily duties as on the follow- 
day. Mingling with German verbs, Italian idioms, 
and the ‘Thirty-years’ War,’ [Eleanor and her 
persevering lover distracted her brain. It was 
years since she had studied with so preoccupied a 
mind; it brought back to her remembrance the 
memorable day when she could not learn, because 
she was annoyed at the mysteries which were being 
carried on in the school. The coincidence might 
have warned her that she was allowing her thoughts 
to wander at their own wayward will, she might 
have known that she was treading on dangerous 
ground, that the ideas and cogitations which occa- 
sioned such preoccupation of mind were at the best 
but unsafe companions. 

However, by dint of determination, she managed 
to fulfil all that was required of her, and as it was 
Saturday, there was less than usual to be done, 
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As we observed, Grace was treading dangerous 
ground, the more so, as she was perfectly unsuspicious 
of any evil, and so far no evil had come to pass. 

It was perfectly natural that her girlish and ardent 
sympathies should be enlisted on the side of her 
unhappy companion; it was quite a matter of course 
that her enthusiastic, chivalrous spirit should kindle 
at this tale of sorrowful love and oppression—the 
first which had ever greeted her ears. Still, she 
ought to have considered that as yet she had heard 
but one side of the story ; and till that she knew that 
M. de Montbrison was really an eligible suitor, and 
deserving of the hand and fortune of Miss Finch, she 
should at least have endeavoured to bridle her indig- 
nation against the iron-hearted father, and the heart- 
less lady stepmother. As for her contempt and 
disgust towards Miss Augusta and her governess, 
they were excessive ; and she ought certainly to have 
made an effort to restrain her wild, romantic desire 
to contribute in some way or other to the young 
couple’s happiness, for after all was said and done, 
this was decidedly a case wherein interference was 
morally wrong, besides being extremely impertinent. 

And yet so far, we must not condemn Grace; we 
must remember that she was excitable, impulsive, 
and warm-hearted ; that she was not seventeen ; that 
she had reached an age when the deep feelings and 
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tender nature of the woman mingle somewhat 
incongruously with the one-sided experience, the 
light-heartedness, and the simple reasonings of child- 
hood. Grace was indeed, as the poet beautifully says, 
“Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet ; 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 

We must remember how strongly Eleanor had 
excited both her pity and her curiosity; with what 
feelings of admiration she contemplated her elegance, 
her talents, her accomplishments, her pale, touching, 
pensive beauty, and her high-bred style and manner. 
There was everything in Eleanor Finch to dazzle a 
wiser and an older person than Grace Hamilton ; 
and when this bright, particular star, came down 
from its lofty, unapproachable isolation, and vouch- 
safed to select herself as peculiar friend and confidante, 
can we be surprised that youthful human nature 
should yield to so much fascination, so far at least 
as to concede at once the strongest and the most 
ardent sympathy, and that, without giving a thought 
to the probabilities of right, or even partial right, 
being on the side of the inflexible parent ? 

So far, then, we will not blame Grace : she was only 
—what older people, both Christians and worldlings, 
very frequently are—rather premature, rather indis- 
creet; and her more sober judgment rather warped 
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by the excitement of a new and startling train of 
ideas. 

Often, however, during the Sabbath which ensued, 
Grace wished most earnestly that she could forget 
Eleanor awhile. Ever and anon, some incident in 
Miss Finch’s narrative came across her mind so 
vividly, as to banish the recollection of all besides. 
And when, in the course of the morning-service, it 
came to that comprehensive petition of the Litany, 
‘ That it may please thee to forgive us all our sins, 
our ignorances, and negligences,’ &c., Grace’s head 
was bowed low in fervent prayer that her wanderings 
might be forgiven, and that the memory of all but 
the solemn duty in which she was engaged, might 
be banished from her mind. MHer prayer and her 
contrition were sincere, and during the rest of the 
service, she was enabled to fix her whole attention 
on the remainder of the Litany, &c. and the sermon. 

Monday came, and there was much to be done, for 
an inferior kind of examination, in various studies, 
was to take place next day. Grace worked hard till 
tea-time, and then she was able to lay aside her 
books, with the delightful consciousness of being 
perfectly prepared for the morrow. 

When the young people returned to the school- 
room, the elder portion of the community clustered 
round a table, where fancy-work was frequently 
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carried on after tea. The Vernons, as usual, were 
doing nothing, though Georgina was making a pre- 
tence at stringing gold beads. Elizabeth Warburton 
was finishing a pencil-drawing ; and Dorothea, Grace, 
Katharme, Emma Blake, Caroline Stone, the Misses 
Clift, and the Misses Woodman, with several others, 
were standing and sitting about, alternately working 
and talking. 

There was another young lady of the circle whom 
we have not mentioned, and it is full time to do so. 
This young lady’s name was Anne Warren, and she 
was Grace’s most formidable rival, both as regarded 
the ‘ first-class prize,’ and the ‘conduct prize ;’ and 
up to this very hour, the claims of the two girls 
seemed about equal. Their respective merits and 
prospects were freely canvassed by all the girls of 
the first and second classes, and they promised to be 
still more debated, as the half-year advanced, and the 
day of probation drew nigh. Anne Warren had been 
in the school two years; she was talented, without 
being brilliantly clever ; she was persevering without 
being plodding, and her general conduct defied 
criticism. Always in her right place at the right 
time, in the most proper position, and seemingly in 
the most becoming frame of mind, her name was 
Seldom or never pronounced disparagingly by any of 
her governesses. Her dress, her books, and every- 
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thing belonging to her were kept in beautiful order, 
no forfeits or untidy marks were appended to her 
name ; and yet, notwithstanding all these excellences, 
Miss Warren was not a favourite. She was not 
disliked, but all the girls in her class felt that if they 
must relinquish the prize to any one, they had 
rather a thousand times it were to Grace, than to 
her. | 

‘Who is ready for to-morrow?’ said Elizabeth 
Warburton, as she put the finishing stroke to her 
drawing. 

‘I am,’ said Grace, cheerfully ; and ‘I!’ said several 
others. Anne Warren did not speak. 

Katharine turned to her, saying, ‘Surely, Anne, 
you are not behindhand ?” 

‘Certainly not!’ replied the young lady addressed ; 
‘how could you imagine I should be so remiss as to be 
trifling here, when I knew I had a duty unfulfilled— 
and a duty so apparent? she added, after a moment’s 
pause. 

‘Edifying!’ said Charlotte Vernon, with a rapid 
glance at the speaker, and one of her own peculiar 
sneers. 

‘There is something about St. Anne in the Prayer- 
book, and there’s no St. Anne in the Bible,’ remarked 
Georgina; ‘it must mean you, Miss Warren.’ 

There was a laugh at this. Dorothea, however, 
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gravely observed, she imagined it referred to Anna, 
the widow, who with Simeon, was present either at 
our Lord’s baptism, or circumcision, she could not 
remember which. 

‘It could not be the former,’ said Ruth Woodman, 
‘for our Saviour was not baptized till he was about 
thirty years of age.’ 

‘The St. Anne of whom Miss Vernon is speaking,” 
said Gertrude Talbot, ‘is the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin ; the 26th day of July is dedicated to her holy 
memory.’ 

‘What are you talking about? asked Elizabeth 
Warburton. 

‘I never saw anything of St. Anne in the Prayer- 
book,’ remarked Mary Clift, ‘and I have been regu- 
larly to church ever since I was three years old. I 
know every bit of the Prayer-book, from ‘“‘ When the 
wicked man,” to the index of the singing psalms; 
you must be thinking of the Roman Catholic missal, 
or breviary, or whatever it may be.’ 

‘There is a Litany, with I do not know how many 
saints in it, in Justine’s “Garden of the Soul,”’ said 
Caroline Stone, ‘and I fancy St. Anne is one of them.’ 

Gertrude Talbot had now found a Prayer-book, and 
she laid it open before Mary Clift. ‘There is the 
record of St. Anne’s day,’ she said. 

Mary and her sister, Dorothea and several others 
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laughed heartily. ‘That stupid old calendar!’ said 
Bertha Woodman, ‘who cares for that? Here are 
some more saints ; Agnes, Agatha, the Abbot Benedict, 
St. George, who Milner says was a very turbulent 
bishop, if I mistake not—that wretch Dunstan, who 
broke poor Edwy’s heart—that St. Swithin of soak- 
ing-rain memory, Cecilia, Catharine, Lucy, and 
O Sapentia! a goodly list! Happily Mother Church 
has eschewed all this rubbish, and why the calendar 
is not modified in the march of improvement is more 
than I can tell.’ 

‘Do not speak so lightly, I beg,’ said Gertrude, 
almost beseechingly. ‘I trust the day is coming 
when much that is now neglected will be revived, 
and we shall have once more a Holy Catholic 
Church.’ 

‘Do you mean a Roman Catholic Church? I fancy, 
said Elizabeth Warburton, ‘you are a Tractarian, 
Miss Talbot. I found that out last Sunday week, 
when I heard you call the Lord’s supper ‘the 
Eucharist,” our good pious pastor, ‘the priest,” and 
the communion rails the “ holy altar.”’ 

Gertrude made no answer, but she grew pale. 
‘Now, Miss Talbot,’ continued Elizabeth, ‘I do not 
wish to be unkind or rude, but I must just say, your 
party is the worst enemy the Church of England ever 
had. If every species of Dissenter concurred in making 
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a furious onslaught on the Church, they would not do 
her one tithe of the mischief which is effected by the 
covert underhand working of semi-Jesuits. Happily in 
our day, party-spirit is decaying, if not nearly extinct. 
Baptists, Methodists, Independents, and clergymen of 
the Establishment, can meet on one platform and 
salute each other and love each other, too, as brethren 
in Christ; but if the Dissenters did attack us tooth 
and claw it would be honestly—they would fling down 
the gauntlet, and call the world to witness the combat. 
But with Puseyism it is different; it pretends zeal 
for the Church, and quietly saps her foundation; it 
seeks to place the Church where she abhors to be, 
that is in the place of Christ; it prates of humility 
which is the deadliest pride; it speaks of quiet which 
is not repose, but a miserable lull; it eulogizes self- 
denial, and self-sacrifice, which is mere will-worship. 
It is a Proteus—you cannot lay hold of it; it glides 
away into another and yet another shape, whenever 
Truth comes provided with that glorious lamp in her 
hand, which human sophistry can never endure. And [ 
end as I began, by saying, Puseyism, or Tractarianism, 
is the Church of England’s most terrible foe. Look 
at the multitudes who secede, disgusted not, at the 
doctrines of our true creed, but at the wretched dogmas 
which Tractarianism advances and calls its doctrines. 
Poor slandered Church ! I tell you, Gertrude, when the 
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Church of England falls, and ceases to be a national 
church, which I firmly believe t# will ere long, it 
will not be because dissent has increased and grown 
mighty, nor because the heart of this great kingdom is 
grown cold towards God, but because the serpent she 
nourished in her bosom has stung her to the death!’ 

So saying, Miss Warburton rose and left the room, 
while for some minutes her auditors remained in 
profound silence, so amazed were they at the energetic 
speech delivered by their oracle. Ellen Clift spoke 
first: ‘Miss Warburton is right, I fancy,’ she said. 
‘Perfectly so,’ said Grace. ‘Quite right,’ said 
Katharine, 

‘Excellent!’ said Caroline Stone. ‘ Elizabeth ought 
to be in parliament. Is she not clever? 

‘ Tam surprised, Grace, to hear you agree with Miss 
Warburton,’ said Gertrude, almost sadly. ‘I thought 
you were a true and consistent Churchwoman.’ 

‘ And in some measure I hope I am,’ replied Grace ; 
‘but to be a true and consistent Churchwoman, one 
must be a true and consistent Christian.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Gertrude ; ‘a consistent child 
of the Church must needs lead a holy life.’ 

‘ But what is your definition ofa holy life ? inquired 
Katharine ; ‘it may differ from ours.’ 

‘A holy life!’ said Gertrude; ‘ah! who shall paint 
it? not my weak powers! But J can describe to you 
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the life and character of my sister Magdalen, who, 1 
think, approaches as near to perfection as is possible 
in these degenerate days. Magdalen keeps house for 
my uncle, the Dean of L——. Her whole time is 
devoted to works of piety and charity. Twice a day 
she attends the services of the adjacent cathedral ; she 
rises regularly at five, summer and winter, and spends 
the hours till breakfast-time in private prayer and 
holy meditation. After breakfast, the household 
assemble for family devotions ; then Magdalen attends 
to her domestic concerns, and goes to morning prayers; 
at twelve o’clock she is ready to see any poor persons 
who may require temporal assistance or advice; from 
one to five she visits the cottages, and attends after- 
noon service, and the evening is spent in working for 
the poor. This is her general routine of life, and she 
allows nothing to interrupt it.’ 

‘ But all this may be,’ said Grace, ‘and yet the heart 
remain in an unconverted state. Ido not mean to 
infer that such is the case with your sister, far from 
it; I only intend to affirm, that the most minute 
attention to what are commonly called religious duties 
may be unremittingly paid, and yet the heart remain 
uninfluenced by the love of Christ, for whose sake, 
and to whose glory, all service must be performed.” 

‘I cannot agree with you,’ said Gertrude; ‘such 
devotedness argues a heart eminently holy, and raised 
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above this world. Would an unbeliever perform such 
works ?” 

‘Yes, he might; what man calls good works may 
exist before conversion, but they must follow after; 
they are a natural consequence of a supernatural 
cause—a sequence which must ensue, just as certainly 
as light must shine, when a burning lamp is brought 
into a room hitherto dark.’ 

‘How wise Miss Hamilton is!’ said Georgina 
Vernon. ‘Of course you will marry a clergyman, 
Grace, and then you can write his sermons, and 
prepare the young people for confirmation, and deliver 
ghostly lectures in the national school-room! Do you 
know we often call you the Rev. G. Hamilton; and 
Katharine, Christian Principle ; and Margaret, Bishop 
Whittaker ?” 

‘Do you” said Grace, laughing. ‘ The idea of my 
writing sermons and preaching!’ 

‘Preaching! you are always preaching. You, and 
Katharine, and little Bessie Sayers, are always preach- 
ing. You have preached ever since you experienced 
conversion, as Brother Jonathan says, through Bishop 
Whittaker. Katharine has preached ever since she 
came here, so has that little canting thing Bessie 
Sayers, and to day Professor Warburton has hegun in 
that line! We shall have sermons soon, I suppose, 
between the classes, and——’ 
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‘Well!’ interrupted Ruth Woodman, ‘I think you 
might be more civil. If everybody was as good as 
Grace, and Katharine, and that dear little Bessie, it 
would be no harm, but much better; and if we 
cannot quite agree with them we need not be rude; 
and I am sure, Charlotte, you ought not to speak 
about religious things in that mocking, joking way ; it 
is quite wicked.’ 

‘Another saint!’ replied Georgina. ‘Oh! indeed, 
I humbly admire you all, but I am not a religious 
person, and I can’t pretend, like some people can.’ 

‘I think,’ said Anne Warren, ‘we are all talking 
about what we do not understand : if we perform our 
duties, obey the rules of the house, and do nothing 
improper or unladylike, it is quite sufficient. It 
only needs good sense, and an upright character to 
act as a Christian, and as a gentlewoman should; 
nothing is easier than to do one’s duty, and it is bad 
taste I am sure to make such a fuss about it, as if we 
were a set of heathens. There is the first lesson-bell ; 
now itis our duty to cease talking, and collect our 
books.’ 
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CHAPTER XXL 


“0 sweet simplicity of days gone by.” 
. LONGFELLOW. 
Tux following evening, immediately after tea, Eleanor 
came to Grace, saying, ‘Mrs. Oliphant has just 
desired me to walk on the terrace for half an hour, 
and she wishes me to take a companion; will you 
come, dear Grace ?” 

‘Oh! willingly: I shall enjoy being in the open 
air this mild, lovely evening ; let us fetch our bonnets 
and shawls, and go at once.’ 

They were soon equipped, and pacing up and 
down the broad gravel terrace, which ran along one 
side of the house. — 

It was a beautiful evening, the sun was setting in 
clouds of the brightest hue, and there was a delicious 
fragrance of flowers on the soft air. The two girls 
conversed for a few minutes on general subjects ; they 
spoke of the loveliness of the weather, of the ex- 
amination which Grace had passed most successfully, 
and of the Easter holidays, so close at hand. That 
led Eleanor to deplore Grace’s approaching absence, 
and thence by an easy transition she passed to her 
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own sorrows. Indeed, Eleanor and Grace scarcely 
spoke on any other subject when they were alone. 

Eleanor seemed very sad, almost hopeless; her 
tears fell fast, and Grace in vain endeavoured to 
comfort her. ‘Dear Eleanor!’ she said, ‘do not 
despair, you know not what bright days may yet be 
in store for you; so much constancy deserves its 
reward. I know you will be happy yet; I can only 
try to cheer you, by bidding you hope for the future. 
I wish I could do you any good, I wish I had more 
than words at your service; but believe me, Eleanor, 
if there were anything which I could do to alleviate 
your misfortune, it should be done cheerfully and 
rejoicingly.’ 

Grace, as she spoke had some wild romantic notion 
of getting herself introduced to Lady Harriet and Mr. 
Finch ; of securing their good opinion,—more, their 
decided partiality; then of pleading for Eleanor, 
with all the pathos, perseverance, and eloquence she 
could command ; till finally their steely hearts should 
be melted, and a free and full consent to Eleanor’s 
immediate marriage should be won. 

Eleanor answered, ‘I think you would, Grace; I 
think you would not refuse me, were I to ask 
you any favour, unless it were to assist me in 
eloping.’ 

‘No!’ answered Grace, ‘I could not assist you 
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there, certainly; because I should be doing a very 
wrong, and a very indelicate thing; but that you never 
would ask me, Eleanor. I know you would never 
contemplate a step so imprudent, s0 unwomanly, so open 
to all kinds of censure.’ 

‘I never will ask you, Grace, to assist me in any 
such project. If I ever do contemplate such an 
emancipation from my captivity, I will not solicit 
your aid; all I beg is, that, should such a contingency 
occur. you will not betray me; but that I know you 
will not—you of all persons would not be so cruel, so 
treacherous!’ 

‘Eleanor,’ said Grace, very anxiously, ‘you are 
not thinking of any such thing, are you? I have 
heard Mrs. Oliphant say that no man respects the 
woman who sacrifices her own self-respect; you 
would not surely lower yourself in the eyes of M. de 
Montbrison ?’ 

Eleanor coloured a little, and then said, ‘ You are 
a second Hannah More, Grace,—a Mrs. Ellis at any 
rate ; as soon as you leave school you will write an 
opposition ‘‘ Women of England.” But, seriously, I 
cannot honestly say I have never thought of eloping, 
though I assure you I have no present intention of so 
doing ; so dismiss your fears, and look yourself again, 
chére petite 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Oliphant sent for them to 
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come in, and Grace and Eleanor spoke no more on 
the subject that evening; but the next day, and the 
next, Eleanor seemed sadder than ever. She ate 
nothing, and scarcely slept at all; she said little, but 
that little expressed the most profound wretchedness. 
Grace would willingly have given up her visit to 
Redland, to remain and solace her unhappy friend, 
but she felt if she expressed a wish to do so, Katharine 
would feel hurt; besides it would be altogether 
inadmissible conduct towards Mr. and Mrs, Christian, 
who had been so kind as to invite her—conduct 
which Mrs. Oliphant would by no means permit. So 
Grace felt compelled to leave Eleanor, and on the 
Thursday afternoon she and Katharine departed. 
Just, however, as they were quite ready, and Grace 
was standing at her bedroom window, waiting for 
Miss Christian, Eleanor put into her hand a small 
parcel. 

‘You must not open it,’ she said, ‘till you are at 
your journey’s end, and then remember, it is an affair 
entirely between ourselves.’ 

Grace smiled, and promised acquiescence, and very 
soon afterwards tvok leave of Eleanor, and her other 
companions. 

It was not till the following morning, that Grace 
had an opportunity of examining Eleanor’s packet. 
The preceding evening had passed very pleasantly ; 
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there had been music,.and singing, and conversation, 
and a game of play with the little ones. Grace 
shared Katharine’s bedroom, so that the night 
brought no solitude; but in the morning, being left 
alone for a few minutes, she broke the seal. The 
first thing that greeted her eyes was a thick letter 
directed to M. de Montbrison. She started, as though 
she had received a blow; cowd Eleanor expect her 
clandestinely to forward it, could she place her in so 
cruel a position P 

But there was yet another epistle, addressed to 
herself, she read :— 

‘My dearest Grace, 

‘You said a few days since how greatly 
your happiness would be promoted, could you 
minister to the restoration of mine; your earnest 
tone, and still more earnest looks, convinced me of 
your perfect sincerity, therefore, I now entreat you 
to aid me by doing what will cost you nothing, and 
will at the same time prove to me an inestimable 
benefit. I have written a letter to M de Montbrison : 
you know J cannot post it; a suspected nun was never 
more closely watched than I am! 

‘It is now four months since he and I haveexchanged 
a word, either by conversation or letter. I cannot 
bear this silence any longer! Grace, my dearest 
friend, your gentle, loving heart cannot refuse to grant 
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me this slight favour. One-day, Grace, you will 
understand all this: when you love, it will be 
passionately, absorbingly, devotedly! Then you will 
fully sympathize with me ; you cannot do so now: you 
can only feel for me, not with me! Will you, then, 
drop my letter into any post-office you may happen 
to pass? I give you my word, it contains no plan 
for eluding the vigilance of Mrs. Oliphant. You will 
do this, dear Grace, I know you will! you will not 80 
cruelly disappoint me, as to bring back my letter on 
your return; if you do, I shall feel hopeless, des- 
perate! Let it be posted, if you please, at the very 
first opportunity. I shall thank youfor ever.—Adieu! 
‘Your affectionate 
‘ELEANOR.’ 

To describe Grace’s feelings is impossible. Annoy- 
ance, perplexity, sorrow, indignation, fear, and pity 
for Eleanor, all combined to raise a whirlwind of 
emotions in her breast. 

Grace thought long and seriously. She felt quite 
certain that to oblige her friend, would be to act 
wrongly, sinfully. Then again she remembered the 
long attachment, the patient constancy which Eleanor 
evinced, and she could not bear the idea of increasing 
her unhappiness. ‘She trusts me so fully,’ said Grace 
to herself ; ‘how can I go back, and crush at once this 
one solitary hope of hers!’ 
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Presently, the family went to church. Katharine’s 
little sister and brother attached themselves to Grace 
during the walk ; but she could scarcely reply to their 
amusing prattle. One thought filled her mind to the 
exclusion of all others: she could not talk. Had she 
been a Roman Catholic, she would indeed have 
passed the day in a state of penance, as severe as the 
strictest father confessor could desire. She could eat 
no dinner, and Mrs. Christian began to be alarmed; 
she was sure Miss Hamilton felt ill. 

‘Oh! I know? said little Cecilia; ‘it is Good 
Friday, and some people fast to-day—that is it; is it 
not, Miss Hamilton ” 

‘No, indeed,’ said Grace, trying to smile. ‘I never 
keep fast-days; but I have a headache to-day, and 
feel no appetite.’ 

‘I knew you were unwell,’ said Mrs. Christian, 
most anxiously ; ‘if Isend you back to school ill, what 
will Mrs. Oliphant think of me ” 

‘Oh, Iam not ill, it is nothing,’ said Grace. ‘My 
headache only came on as we were coming out of 
church ; a little fresh air will take it off again, I dare 
say. Katharine and I are going to roam about the 
common this afternoon.’ 

‘I wish you would first go to Durdham, and post 
two or three letters for me,’ said Mrs. Christian, ‘ they 
were forgotten yesterday ; and then you can ramble 
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on the downs, or if you like it better, stroll about 
the old quarry: it is a favourite haunt of mine.’ 

Katharine and Grace readily assented. Just as 
they were about to set out, an old gentleman, who was 
particularly fond of Miss Christian, arrived. He 
knew that his favonrite Kate would be at home, and he 
caine for the express purpose of seeing her. Of 
course he was invited to spend the evening, for he 
was a well-tried and esteemed friend of both Mr. 
Christian and his wife, and they loved the society of 
their aged and revered friend. The walk could not 
be taken; but Mrs. Christian, desirous of relieving 
Grace’s headache, which had become quite oppressive, 
proposed that Cecilia should take her to the post- 
office, and then show her the old quarry. 

Cecilia was delighted: she exclaimed, ‘Oh, yes, 
mamma, I can take Miss Hamilton quite as well as 
Kate; the air is so pleasant,’ she added, turning to 
Grace, ‘and you will love the quarry. It is such a 
wild place, fringed all round with trees, and in some 
places the rocks look nearly as high as those under the 
sea-walls; and sometimes, Miss Hamilton, we find 
petrifactions there, we always find beautiful spar and 
stones like soft black and white marble; do come!’ 

So Grace and her little chattering guide set forth. 
They were soon in the village of Durdham, and Grace’s 
heart beat quickly and painfully, as she saw the little 
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country post-office straight before her. Eleanor’s 
letter was in her pocket, Mrs. Christian’s were in her 
hand. Cecilia, a child of eight years old, was her 
only companion. There was but little time for 
reflection. Just at that moment she remembered 
Eleanor’s sweet, pale face, her sad tale ; the cruelty of 
her father and stepmother, the treachery of her sister, 
and the noble, heroic character of M. de Montbrison 
as depicted by his faithful, constant Eleanor. Grace 
wavered no longer; in half a minute the letter was 
transferred from her pocket to her hand, and with 
Mrs. Christian’s letters it was dropt into the letter- 
box; and Grace, taking the hand of her little 
companion, walked quickly away. 

‘You are going the wrong road, Miss Hamilton,’ 
said Cecilia; ‘ this way would take us to Cotham and 
Kingsdown, and further on to Bristol. We must go 
back again.’ Grace turned mechanically, and ina few 
minutes she and Cecilia were entering the old quarry. 

They sat down on a fallen piece of rock, cushioned 
with soft mossy turf. ‘Oh, let us look for petrifac- 
tions,’ said Cecilia. ‘Milly Ricketts and her gover- 
ness found a beautiful snake just down there, only a 
week ago. It was all coiled up; it quite frightened 
me, though it was stone. Perhaps we can find one. 
They have been blasting down that hollow; do come, 
Miss Hamilton.’ 
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‘I am so tired,’ said Grace, sadly, as she gazed at 
the bright face of the little girl. ‘Will not you look 
among that heap of stones, and find something pretty, 
while I sit here ?” 

‘Oh, yes! I see something shining, perhaps it is a 
Bristol diamond. I forgot, your head ached; sit 
still, Miss Hamilton, I will be sure to find you 
something.’ 

Away ran the light-hearted child; and Grace, once 
more alone, abandoned herself to thought. ‘ What 
have I done!’ she exclaimed, ‘I am sure I have done 
wrong. What would Mrs. Oliphant say? and yet, 
poor, poor Eleanor, they are so cruel to her !—still I. 
have been acting deceitfully. I have been cheating 
Mrs. Oliphant. Oh! I have been very wrong—why 
did I not ask God to guide me? why did I not ask 
Him to give me courage to return that letter to 
Eleanor, and to bear her reproaches and her sorrow: 
the last would have been the worst!’ And then 
Grace looked back on the events of the last few days, 
and she found that during that brief time her heart 
had been cold and her conduct careless. She had 
knelt in prayer at the customary times, it is true; 
the Bible had not been unopened, but gradually and 
imperceptibly her heart had lost the warmth of her 
first love. Her prayers were formal, and far from 
earnest; there had been but few risings of the spirit 
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to the world beyond the grave, few liftings of the 
treacherous heart to the Source of light and 
guidance. All this Grace now most mournfully 
acknowledged. ‘Oh, my Father! forgive thy erring 
child,’ was her fervent prayer, as she sat there, in 
that profound solitude—the grey lichened rocks high 
above her head, no human creature in sight, for 
Cecilia had disappeared behind a rocky projection— 
the deep blue sky overhanging the wild scene, like a 
magnificent dome, and no sound breaking the stillness, 
save the monotonous caw-caw of the rooks, who 
were settling on some neighbouring trees. ‘Forgive 
the wanderings of my vain, foolish heart, and bring 
it back to Thee, its only true happiness, its only 
certain joy. Pardon and restore! for my Saviour’s 
sake: Amen.’ 

Cecilia came back, her basket laden with curious 
or pretty specimens, and after a time Grace proposed 


returning home, for the sun was sinking behind the 


distant woods of Westbury. 

Grace felt happier that evening, and for several 
days. She determined, with God’s help, never again 
to be seduced into any affair of the same kind. She 
felt, that, apart from its sinfulness, her conduct had 
been highly censurable, and she knew the impossibility 
of confessing her error would add to the pain of 
remorse. How could she confess, since to do s0, 
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would be to involve Eleanor in, she knew not what 
suffering and annoyance? It never occurred to her 
that Eleanor might have formed a wrong estimate of 
the character and principles of M de Montbrison ; 
she never thought how possible it was that, though 
pursuing an erroneous mode of treatment, Mr. Finch 
might after all be right in refusing his daughter's 
hand to one of a different country, and a different 
faith from his own. 

The strongest objection in her own mind was the 
incongruity of religious opinions; but this matter was 
purely Eleanor’s. To Grace it seemed a very terrible 
thing to love one whose creed was fatally erroneous, 
whose religion was dishonouring to the Saviour 
whom she loved; but she knew Eleanor felt nothing 
of all this, Had M. de Montbrison been a Jew, or a 
Mohammedan, it had been all one to Eleanor Finch. 
She believed herself to be religious. Her religion 
consisted in a kind of reverence for church ceremonies 
and ordinances, though why she reverenced them she 
knew not. Her temperament was poetic; she was 
one in whom, as phrenologists say, the organ of 
veneration was largely developed, and she mistook 
its impulses for the dictates of true and fervent piety. 
Besides, she was inclined to favour the Roman 
Catholic form of worship: she thought little of the 
doctrines of the Romish Church, but she loved the 
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anthem and the chant, and the imposing ceremonial 
of the apostate Church. All was shadowy, mystic, 
awful, so it pleased well her senses and her imagina- 
tion : added to this, it was the religion of the man she 
loved, the creed of the man whom her girlish heart 
held to be wise in all things. 

Sometimes Grace earnestly wished she had never 
known. Eleanor’s history ; it had already caused her 
much pain, much perplexity, and it might cause 
more. The wrong was irretrievably committed, and 
she knew the necessity of concealing her fault would 
hang heavily on her heart all the half-year; but she 
did not know how much this one false step was to 
cost her, nor how soon she was to reap the bitter 
fruits of yielding to impulse, without consulting her 
better judgment; and, above all, without praying as 
she had often done before, ‘Show me a plain path, 
oh Lord, and strengthen me to walk therein.’ 
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“ A dark and troubled brow is thine, 

Where truth and honour may not shine. 

I have no faith in words so sweet, 

And smiles that every maiden greet; 

I would not trust my fate to thee, 

For all thy vows so fair and free.” 
EastErR Sunday and Monday were past; and on 
Tuesday morning Grace and Katharine were debating 
at breakfast-time the probable state of the weather. 
On Redland Common there is an antique grey chapel, 
in the Italian style: Grace particularly wished to 
sketch it, but Mrs. Christian gave a decided negative, 
when questioned as to the eligibility of such a pro- 
ceeding. Unless the sun became more powerful, 
she could not, she said, permit anything of the 
kind; sitting in the open air in April was quite 
inadmissible ; both Grace and Kate would be laid up 
with influenza. 

‘But, mamma,’ persisted Katharine, ‘ the Common is 
a very sheltered spot. I have sat on those smooth 
stones many a time at Christmas, and felt no incon- 
venience.’ 
‘Oh, let the girls go, my dear!’ said Mr. Christian, 

laying down his newspaper, ‘let them go; the sun 
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will be very powerful in another hour; besides, the 
air is very warm, we scarcely need a fire this morning. 
I never knew a more forward spring; it is more like 
June than April. Nevertheless, young ladies, you 
must not sit still for any length of time: promise to 
be prudent, and I will obtain mamma’s consent.’ 

‘You see what my authority is, Grace,’ said Mrs. 
Christian, laughing. ‘I suppose I must retract. 
Well! clothe yourselves sufficiently, and do not sit or 
stand under the trees.’ | 

‘I am afraid, mamma, we must stand very near the 
trees to obtain a good position; but we will try to 
keep to the gravel walk. I also intend to make an 
attempt, but I cannot draw like Grace.’ 

In half-an-hour the young ladies were ready, and 
in a few minutes they reached the Common. They 
selected an advantageous position, and prepared their 
pencils, and sketch-books ; and no sooner had they done 
so, than they discovered the absence of India-rubber. 

‘I cannot do without that, if you can,’ said Kate. 
‘I will run back for it: you do not mind being left 
for a few minutes?’ 

‘Certainly not; this place is so retired. I have 
twice seen ladies sitting alone on those stones; and 
your mamma says she often comes here with a book, in 
the summer mornings, and reads for several hours ; 
but make haste !’ 
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Katharine went; and Grace, having made several 
lines she thought incorrect, closed her book, and 
retreated to the stones before mentioned,. These 
stcnes are smooth, and arranged like a long bench, in 
front of the little chapel. They command a charming 
view of the nest-like common, fringed by tall trees, 
and by an old mouldering garden-wall, covered with 
crecping plants, and bounded on one side by a deep 
woody dingle, 

By the left of these seats lies a broad, picturesque 
meadow, leading into the narrow lane which winds 
round the grounds of Redland Court. It communicates 
with the Common by aswinging gate ; and now, Grace, 
as she sat alone, heard this gate turn on its hinges 
and rebound on the paling, as though opened by an 
impatient hand. 

She half-turned round, and saw a tall gentleman 
close to her. He appeared young, and his features 
and air were decidedly foreign. He came up to Grace, 
and accosted her, making some remark on the warmth 
of the day, and the forward state of the foliage. 
Grace briefly assented to his observation, and wished 
he would go away. 

We Englishwoman do not like strangers to enter 
into conversation with us, We are a reserved race, 
and we shrink back into our shells of frigidity when 
any presumptuous person of the opposite sex chooses 
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to address us unsolicited and unintroduced. Of course 
there are exceptions to this, as to all other peculiari- 
ties of national and physical temperament, and perhaps 
we carry our reserve—our feminine circumspection— 
a little too far: still if this reserve of ours, of which 
foreigners so bitterly complain, be a social error, it is 
far from a dangerous one; we certainly err on safety’s 
side. If we are occasionally losers, we are more 
frequently gainers; and though we enjoy more free- 
dom of action than any other women in the world, 
saving our American sisters, we also enjoy the best 
reputation, when compared with that which history 
and romance accords to the feminine portion of other 
nations. 

Now, though Grace inherited her mother’s southern 
warmth, and many passionate emotions of the 
Lusitanian clime, her feelings, in matters of conven- 
tional propriety and female reserve, were intensely 
English: added to this she was yet a school-girl ; and 
moulded on these points by the abbess-like circum- 
spection of her governess. 

As might be expected, the stranger's freedom 
annoyed her excessively, she was thinking of following 
Katharine, when that gentleman said, in the softest 
of tones, ‘ Do I not speak to Miss Hamilton ?” 

Grace was astonished; she had never seen that 
foreign-looking face before, she had never heard that 
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musical voice, with the slight accent which betrayed 
his foreign birth. Who could he be? 

‘I am Miss Hamilton,’ she said, half-embarrassed, 
half-haughtily; ‘but I have not, sir, the honour of 
knowing whom I address.’ 

‘I have the misfortune to be M. de Montbrison !’ 

Unconsciously Grace fixed a long earnest gaze on 
his handsome countenance. This then was the man, 
of whom she had heard so much; the hero worthy of 
the old chivalric times, the prewx chevalier, like the 
grand Bayard, ‘ sans peur et sans reproche,’ the mirror of 
high-bred grace, the descendant of the Carlovingians! 
—so Eleanor averred—and here he was, standing on 
Redland Common, his hat in his hand, face to face 
with Grace herself. 

‘Mademoiselle!’ said M. de Montbrison, after -a 
pause, ‘pardon, I beseech you, this intrusion. I 
watched you leave the house where I was told you 
were visiting; from the description of one whose pen 
paints more accurately than the pencil of others, I 
recognized the beautiful Miss Hamilton. I come to 
render you my gratitude, my thanks—ten thousand 
times repeated. Your amiability, Mademoiselle, has 
saved me from despair.’ 

‘Oh, Eleanor! how can you love this man? was 
Grace’s unexpressed thought. ‘I have heard silly 
people say love is blind! may it never so blind me.’ 
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The expression of his face, his gaze, his words, his 
manner, all were alike distasteful to Grace, nay ~ 
intolerable. 

He continued—‘I can never sufficiently express 
my obligation—I leave you to imagine it; and now, 
before we are interrupted, let me pray you to achieve 
the climax of your generosity, and receive these few 
lines, which your condescending kindness will trans- 
mit to your friend.’ He held out a letter as he spoke. 

Grace did not move her hand ; she drew back a step. 
‘No, sir! I cannot do this: my compassion for Miss 
Finch led me to do what at the time I condemned, 
and what has since caused me much uneasiness. 
Neither as a Christian, nor as a prudent young 
woman, can I be further involved in this clandestine 
affair.’ 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle! you cannot be so cruel: those 
lovely lips were never formed to speak so coldly of 
prudence, and propriety. Those melting, dark eyes 
tell a very different tale. Deign to relent, fair lady!’ 

‘IT am not accustomed to such language,’ said Grace, 
indignantly ; ‘ I beg you, sir, to leave me!’ 

‘Leave you! you cannot mean it. I cannot leave 
you, till you have promised to convey my answer to 
Eleanor; I implore you receive it! obey the dictates 
of your feeling heart.’ 

‘I wish you a good morning, sir!’ said Grace ; and 
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seizing her pencil-basket, she was gliding away, when 
M. de Montbrison seized her hand: ‘Indeed, you 
must oblige me,’ he said, softly, but with an expression 
which made Grace shudder. ‘Most lovely Grace! 
you cannot refuse one, who sees in you the fairest 
flower of the spring, this once ; I will never press you 
again :’? and he endeavoured to raise her hand to his 
lips. | 

Grace was absolutely enraged; she struggled to 
free her hand. ‘Insult me no further, sir!’ she 
exclaimed, haughtily, and yet nervously, ‘or I will 
summon assistance from ane house. I see servants 
in the court-yard.’ 

They had approached very near the brow of the 
high bank, which skirted the road. M. de Montbrison 
let go the’ hand he had been detaining, threw the 
letter into the basket, which Grace held in her left 
hand, and dashed down the precipitous bank, and 
turned the angle of the road before Grace com- 
prehended that he was gone, and had left the letter 
in her possession. 

To run after him and restore it, to fling it from her, 
was her first wild thought. That would not do; she 
could not descend the steep clayey bank without 
peril, and if she went round by the path, he would 
be half a mile away before she reached the road. 
More than this, she was terrified. As soon as she 
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could think calmly, she dreaded nothing more than 
seeing him again, she trembled lest he might return ; 
and she determined to leave the Common that very 
moment, and seek refuge in the house. 

She had not advanced two yards, when she saw 
Katharine approaching. ‘ Here is the rubber,’ she 
cried ; ‘have I been long? I could not find it, Cecilia 
had taken it,’ Then seeing Grace’s pale face, she 
inquired if anything had happened. Grace replied 
by bursting into an agony of tears. 

Katharine, much alarmed, begged her to explain. 
She could only say, some one had been talking 
rudely to her, and trying to kiss her hand. So the 
sketch was abandoned, and the two girls hastened 
home. Mrs. Christian was extremely sorry, and 

—~—hotly indignant against the offender. She made 
Grace drink some wine and lie down till dinner-time; 
and all the rest of the day, to Grace’s infinite annoy- 
ance, her adventure became the theme of conversa- 
tion. 

‘This is the first fruit of my indiscretion,’ said 
Grace to herself; ‘there is no knowing when I may 
gather the last. Oh, this letter! what shall I do with 
it? What ought I to do with it? 

And so the day passed, and the next was spent in a 
pleasant excursion to Clevedon. And as Grace 
walked through the pleasant fields, and looked down 
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from the cliffs on the shore, one thought, one anxiety 
was ever before her. What must be done with the 
letter? If she might but consult with Katharine ; if 
Margaret were only by her side! but no! she must 
act uncounselled. Hleanor’s secret must not be 
betrayed, that was certain; there was no doubt about 
that. Having accepted her confidence, it must be 
held sacred. ‘Oh! that I had never, never known 
it!’ murmured Grace; ‘oh, that 1 dare go to Mrs. 
Oliphant and confess my own error, and beg her to 
forgive me! My heart will never beat lightly with 
this secret weighing it down.’ 

Sometimes she though she would go to Mrs. Oliphant 
and relate everything ; then she recoiled at the idea of 
her own treachery : at last a brighter thought flashed 
before her, she would burn it, and brave Eleanor’s 
anger and disappointment. 

When she reached home that evening, she still held 
to this plan; but there was no opportunity - of 
burning anything that night, and the next morning 
she and Katharine were returning to Bath. She 
watched in vain for the breakfast-room to be vacated 
for a minute or two. Mr. Christian’s carriage came 
to the door, and the fatal letter was still in Grace’s 
pocket. 

When they arrived at Austerley House, the young 
ladies were dressing for dinner. Mrs. Oliphant 
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welcomed them both, but particularly Grace, with 
great kindness. Grace on her part, almost shrunk 
from the kiss bestowed upon her; and her distress 
was complete when Mrs. Oliphant said :— 

‘Grace, 1 am very glad to see you back again. I 
do not wish you to lose another day; your time is s0 
short now, and I am quite counting upon your gaining 
both your class prize and the conduct prize. So 
far you have well merited the last. I think it lies 
between you and Anne Warren.’ 

‘ZI merit the prize! Alas!’ thought Grace, mourn- 
fully, ‘I merit nothing but reproof and disgrace.’ 

She ran-up stairs to take off her bonnet. Eleanor 
was in their room arranging her dress. Her eyes 
brightened as she saw Grace. ‘ Well!’ she exclaimed, 
as Grace languidly sat down on her accustomed seat 
by the bedside, ‘dearest Grace, did you post my 
letter? Are you very angry with me” 

‘Yes, I posted it,’ said Grace, coldly. 

Eleanor embraced her warmly. ‘My dearest, 
dearest friend,’ she said, ‘how can I thank you? I 
can never repay you; but, Grace, you look sadly 
and coldly, you are not like yourself.’ 

‘I feel it, Eleanor; I will be candid with you. I 
have served you, or at least I fancied I did so, but in 
doing it, I have offended against God and against man.’ 

Eleanor seemed distressed. Grace continued, 
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‘God knows how bitterly I deplore my departure 
from the path of uprightness; He knows how guilty I 
feel myself to be. What would Mrs. Oliphant say, 
could she know how I have taken advantage of her 
confidence? for it is not every girl she will allow to 
accept an invitation. What would our companions 
say ? How the Vernons would triumph over what they 
call the religious set! What would Anne Warren and 
Gertrude Talbot think? And, above all, Eleanor, 
what opinion of me would your father form? He 
would consider me a forward, cunning, designing 
girl, alike destitute of principle and delicacy.’ 

‘My dear Grace, you take too serious a view of the 
case, youare nothing of the kind; besides, my father 
will never know, Mrs. Oliphant will never know. 
You and I can surely keep our secret.’ 

‘It must be kept, I suppose,’ said Grace, mourn- 
fully ; ‘but it is to me like a heavy fetter. I do not 
mean the knowledge of your engagement ; there was 
no impropriety, I think, in simply knowing that; 
but it is the clandestine intercourse to which I have 
been a party, the knowledge that I must keep secret 
my own share in the error, which causes me so much 
depression.’ 

‘And have you nothing else to tell me? asked 
Eleanor; and her colour rose, and her fingers, busy 
among her curls, trembled perceptibly. 
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‘Did you expect anything else ?’ 

‘Yes, I told Louis where you would be staying, 
for I knew he would like to see you, and either send 
me a note or a message,’ 

‘Oh, Eleanor! how could you do so? Then it is to 
you I owe the most distressing interview I ever 
encountered. I did see M de Montbrison, and he 
urged me to take charge of his answer to your letter.’ 

‘Not in vain, Grace—oh! not in vain? Do not say 
so. I have counted the hours till I should see you 
again, because I know Louis would endeavour to 
write to me through you.’ 

‘His entreaties were in vain, Eleanor; but he 
threw the letter into my basket, and departed so 
abruptly that I had not time to restore it.’ Grace 
then drew it from her pocket, and gave Eleanor a 
short account of the interview on the Common, 
omitting, of course, M. de Montbrison’s offensive 
familiarity. 

‘Well, dear Grace,’ returned Eleanor, ‘you are 
not to blame this time. The packet was left in your 
possession, and what could you do but bring it to 
me? But tell me, Grace, what did you think of 
Louis? how was he looking? tell me all about it.’ 

‘I think he was looking quite well,’ replied Grace, 
answering the last question, and hoping to elude the 
other. 
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‘Well! and how do you like him? Is he not 
handsome ?” 

‘Yes! I suppose he is handsome; but I am no 
judge, I have noticed so few gentlemen.’ 

‘But how did you like him? persisted Eleanor. 

Grace blushed deeply, what could she say; she was 
reduced to a most cruel dilemma; she must either 
sacrifice her integrity, or mortify Eleanor; at length 
she said, ‘I had little opportunity of forming a 
correct judgment. I only saw M de Montbrison for 
a few minutes, and the whole time he was pressing 
upon me that which I felt to be altogether wrong.’ 

‘Then you did not like him” 

‘He was not to my taste,’ said Grace, forcing a 
smile, ‘you know my beau-ideal of a handsome man 
is a fair-haired hero, with clear-blue, thoughtful eyes, 
and somewhat delicate features, the exact similitude 
of my brother Ermest, Ernest is my type of manly 
beauty; and you know M. de Montbrison is very 
unlike him.’ 

Just then, to Grace’s relief, the dinner-bell rang, 
and Eleanor was obliged to suspend her interrogations. 
What would she have felt, had Grace revealed to her 
the real estimate she had formed of M. de Montbrison! 
—for indeed she thought of him with the most un- 
mnitigated disgust; she regarded him with horror and 
repulsion. Villain, she thought, seemed to be 
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stamped on his finely-formed features, and on his 
fashionable exterior. 

Grace was an excellent physiognomist. She had 
never studied Lavater, but she possessed that intui- 
tive instinct, which discriminates character from 
expression, rather than from feature; a rare instinct, 
which forms rapid and involuntary conclusions, and 
which rarely errs. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Laurence. I tell thee he is false, a scheming traitor. 


Lady. Nay, nay! I never will believe it. I will stake all I hold most precious 
on his sure fidelity. 


OLD Puay. 

Once more the holidays approached. The hawthorn 
was again in bloom; again Mrs. Oliphant’s garden 
was gay with lilacs and laburnums, and the flowers 
of the guelder-rose shone amidst their rich foliage, 
like carved and polished ivory; the syringa spread 
abroad its luscious perfume, and the lawn was strewn 
with fallen petals of the crimson hawthorn. <A few 
weeks, and the knotty affair of the prizes would be 
decided: every minute that could be spared from 
study was spent by many in discussing the probable 
event. It was still quite uncertain whether the first- 
class prize would be taken by Grace, or by Anne 
Warren. The conduct prize was still more mysterious. 
No one knew what Mrs. Oliphant or Miss Everitt 
might have written down in those terrible little books 
of theirs. | 

‘Well, I have puzzled, and puzzled, and am no 
nearer the mark than before,’ said Bertha Woodman. 
‘One thing I know, J have no chance of the conduct 
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prize, for I have been downright angry with Miss 
Everitt twice; I have had a pitched battle with 
Madame, and a skirmish with Miss Lavinia; to say 
nothing of almost daily combats with Miss Bennett, on 
account of my untidiness.’ 

‘You are an untidy thing,’ said Caroline Stone; 
‘your scissors at this minute are tossing about in the 
practising-room, your grammar lies on the pianoforte 
in the south school-room, and there is a heap of half- 
mended stockings hidden away in the work-closet: 
they are all yours and Ruth’s, and Bennett is sure to 
find them; Bennett has a first-rate scent for forfeits.’ 

‘I think Dorothea will get the prize,’ said Ellen 
Clift, ‘if Grace Hamilton do not.’ 

‘No, no!’ exclaimed several voices, at once; 
‘Anne Warren! either Anne or Grace.’ 

‘I most humbly trust it will be Grace, then,’ said 
Ruth Woodman, ‘I detest Anne Warren—such a 
petrified saint! And yet no saint either, only an 
imitation.’ 

‘I don’t think Anne pretends to be a saint,’ replied 
Ellen Clift; ‘on the contrary, she often says, so much 
profession of religion is very disagreeable to her; she 
is always talking about goodness, and seems to think 
one has only to will one’s self good, and be good 
accordingly. I cannot think how she manages it.’ 

‘Well, you silly thing! and what is religion but 
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goodness? Are not all saints good, very good ?—do not 
they profess to do right against all opposition, and 
against all temptation ?’ 

‘I cannot tell how far you are wrong, Ruth, but I 
am certain you are not quite right. There wants 
something more than Anne’s goodness to make a real 
saint. J think Gertrude Talbot is more like a saint, 
though she never says a word about duty and principle, 
and all that high-sounding stuff.’ 

‘Worse and worse, Ellen! Gertrude is almost a 
Roman Catholic ; she thinks it a sin to laugh, I believe. 
I vow I am sick of hearing her talk!’ 

‘That is a good one, Ruth! Gertrude never talks ; 
that is, I mean she never chats comfortably, and gives 
her opinion about things as we do. She never tells us 
a bit of fun, or a nice little piece of gossip. When I 
told her how that officer looked at her in church, she 
never spoke, she never even smiled ; but when I went 
on a bit about it, like we all do, you know, she 
begged I would pain her no longer with such 
unpleasant and frivolous remarks.’ 

‘ Ah, that officer!’ said Charlotte Vernon ; ‘but I am 
not sure he is an officer: is he not handsome, Georgy ? 
as handsome, ay, and handsomer, than I know who.’ 

‘ Tastes differ,’ said Georgina, tartly. 

‘Well, never mind that, Georgy, he is a foreigner, 
I am certain. Oh, those delightful moustaches, and 
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those dear, darling studs, he wears! And then his 
gloves! no Englishman ever gets gloves like those. 
But he does not look at Gertrude, Miss Ellen Clift; I 
fancy her white face, and downcast eyes, and her 
Methodist bonnet, are not to his taste !’ 

‘Well!’ said Georgina, with her usual comprehen- 
sive sneer, ‘he did not look at you, Letty. I dare say 
he also objects to red hair and freekles.’ Hereupon 
the sisters commenced a furious quarrel, each one 
loudly proclaiming the other’s superior ugliness. 

Meanwhile, Ruth, after glancing contemptuously 
on the Misses Vernon, continued :—‘I mean that 1 
hate to hear her talk of Mother-church, and the holy 
fathers of the Church, and the rite of baptism. I 
know she thinks Miss Everitt and the dissenting girls 
are going—I won’t say where; she would call them 
heretics, if she dared. And she sits and talks fast 
enough to Madame, and it is always about religion. 
One would think she did not know the rules. Isn’t 
it a high crime and misdemeanour to dispute with 
one another on religious matters? Are we not strictly 
forbidden to do so? and rightly too, where Roman 
Catholics, Church, and Dissent, are all congregated 
together, as they are here.’ 

‘But, Ruth,’ said Ellen, ‘Madame and Gertrude 
never dispute ; it seems to me, they agree too well.’ 

‘To be sure, that alters the case; nevertheless, 
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Mrs, Oliphant would be furiously angry if she knew 
how they confabulate; but I am tired of talking in 
this strain; we are always getting on some serious, 
gloomy subject ; let us make a change, and by the way, 
Ellen, I will tell you who it is that foreigner looks 
at in church. It is Miss Finch: I saw him staring 
at her last Sunday all the Litany.’ 

‘Indeed! and how came it that you saw that? 
Your eyes could not have been where they should 
have been—on your Prayer-book.’ 

‘Perhaps not, ma chére; to say truth, I am tired of 
the Prayer-book. I wish they would read the marriage 
service and the burial service sometimes, by way of 
change. You must not expect me to bury my face 
between my bonnet and my Prayer-book, like Grace 
Hamilton and Kate Christian, and two or three 
others. I am no Methodist, though I would’nt scoff 
like those vulgar Vernons.’ 

‘ And, Iam sure, Grace and Kate are not Methodists ; 
they are thorough-going Churchwomen ; how ridicu- 
lous you are, Ruth!’ 

‘Here we are, back again at the old subject! Are we 
bewitched, I wonder? For mercy’s sake, let us leave 
off harping on that string ; I am weary with the sound. 
I wll have a bonnier tune!’ and Ruth burst into the 
opening bars of a song, just then very popular in the 
school, viz.—‘ Beautiful Spring,”—and she ran out 
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of the room, singing as she went—“ How shall I woo 
thee, beautiful Spring !” 

Where had Grace been? She was sitting with 
Mrs. Oliphant, performing for her some little service. 
When it was concluded, Grace said, ‘Shall I go, 
ma’am ?” 

‘No, my dear, you are very useful to me. I wish 
to arrange, finally, the third-class examination, and you 
can help me, if I forget some of their studies. Fetch 
one of your books, and sit down by the window.’ 

Grace obeyed. An hour passed; the silence was 
broken only by some occasional reference, as to the 
quantity of history the third class had prepared 
during the half-year. Grace could not tell ; she went 
to inquire. When she came back, Eleanor was 
speaking to Mrs. Oliphant. She came to borrow a 
book, and having received it, left the room, in her 
usual cold, inanimate way. When she was gone 
Mrs. Oliphant said, ‘I think, Grace, you are the only 
person in the house with whom Miss Finch deigns to 
converse ; tell me candidly, has she ever told you her 
somewhat romantic history? Do you know why she 
is here ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Grace, her face becoming crimson, 
and her heart beating most painfully. 

‘And what do you think of it? what opinion do 
you form of Miss Finch, in consequence ?” 
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A most difficult question for poor Grace. ‘I think 
Eleanor is very unkindly treated,’ she said, at length. 
‘Mr. Finch must be very stern and uncompromising.’ 

‘My dear Grace, you know only Eleanor’s side of 
the story. I now extremely regret having received 
her: no one can imagine the anxiety and unhappi- 
ness she has caused me. I will never be so weak 
again. My house is a residence where young people 
are expected to acquire knowledge, and to form their 
minds; it is not a place of security, where girls 
may be secluded from objectionable suitors. Neither 
is it fit that my pupils should be initiated in these 
matters, which must now in some measure be the 
case. Every girl in the school-room must have 
guessed the real position of Miss Finch, and I know 
it has occasioned a great deal of unedifying and 
improper conversation. I placed her in your sleep- 
ing-apartment, my dear, for I foresaw, sooner or later, 
she would make a confidante, and I felt perfect 
confidence in your principles and in your prudence. 
Besides, your school-girl existence is almost expired : 
in a few weeks you will enter upon the realities of 
life, and you will encounter the strange contradictions 
of society ; and this little episode may be a preparative 
for other perplexities you may be called upon to 
solve. Of course, Eleanor represented M. de Mont- 
brison as a most unexceptionable character ?” 
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‘ Asa perfect hero!’ said Grace. ‘She depicted him as 
the noblest, the best, and the mostmagnanimousof men,’ 

‘ And nodoubt, my dear, you believed her statement! 
Poor, poor Eleanor! she is wilfully blind. This 
unprincipled man—I do not think I am wrong when 
I say this villaan—who moves heaven and earth to 
take advantage of her youth, is the very worst of 
characters. To begin with his position: he assumes 
to be descended from an old and noble French 
family; that is a falsehood; no one knows his 
parentage; his education speaks for itself. His 
means are entirely derived from gambling ; he has not 
one penny he can legally call his own. He lives by 
plundering the young and the unwary of his own 
sex. His resorts in town are of the most horrible 
description. Indeed, Grace, his vices are such, that I 
should not be justified in enumerating them in your 
presence—their very utterance is contamination. 
Of course he only seeks Miss Finch on account of 
her fortune, which is truly magnificent. Independ- 
ently of what she will inherit from her father, she 
is heiress to an immense sum, which in little more 
than a year will be at her own disposal. Of course 
the deceitful gambler knows this, and calculates ac- 
cordingly. We have also strong reason to suspect that 
he has so entangled himself with a young woman in 
his own country, as to render any future marriage 
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illegal. Now, my dear, what do you think of M. de 
Montbrison ?” 

Grace was not astonished, nevertheless she was 
horror-stricken. This then was the terrible fate which 
Eleanor so determinedly sought, and towards which 
she had assisted lier by at least a step or two. ‘ Are 
you sure, ma’am, it is quite true?” she said, after a 
pause. ‘ Does Eleanor know this? 

‘Quite sure, too sure; there is incontestable 
evidence to prove it. Eleanor knows all, and much 
more than I have been telling you, but she will not 
believe one syllable of it; she counts the whole as a 
cruel slander, as an infamous invention to defame 
the character of the best and most high-minded man 
in the world. She will not believe—she shuts her 
ears, her eyes and her understanding—she persists in 
deluding herself. I fear she will awake to the 
truth when it is too late, when the webof her fate 
is Inextricably woven; when from her wilful blind- 
ness accrue shame, misery, ruin and disgrace. 
Poor, poor child! she will listen to no reason.’ 

Grace was greatly shocked ; she became very pale. 
Mrs. Oliphant noticed it, and said, ‘No wonder, my 
dear, you feel sickened; such a recital must shock 
the feelings of any young woman whose feelings are 
those of propriety and delicacy. Let poor Eleanor’s 
case be a warning; never suffer the addresses of a 
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lover who would involve you in secresy. I own 
there are cases where parents act in a very unnatural 
and unjustifiable manner; but these are rare: still 
when they do occur, it is far wiser, better, and 
happier to submit to the will of the parent, uncon- 
ditionally obey, and trust to God to remove all 
obstacles, and accomplish your desires in His own 
time. My dear, a young woman ought ever to 
shrink from clandestine proposals; if she accede, 
however partially, trouble, care, blame and perhaps 
unmerited loss of reputation will surely be the 
result. I speak more freely to you, Grace, than is 
my wont; for you are motherless, and the world is 
before you: you will often need a guide; and perhaps, 
at some future time, these few remarks may be 
conducive to your welfare.’ 

‘I thank you, ma’am’, said Grace, gratefully; ‘I 
fully believe what you say.’ 

‘Now, my dear, I will detain you no longer. I 
am much obliged to you for your assistance: go to 
your duties, the lesson-bell has rung long ago.’ 

Grace left Mrs, Oliphant, but she did not go to 
the school-room. She went into the garden, into the 
most secluded part. There she threw herself on a 
seat, and endeavoured to think calmly over what she 
had just heard, and to contemplate her own conduct, 
which now appeared past extenuation. 
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‘Oh! what have I done!’ she exclaimed; ‘ what 
may not that one weak, guilty action cause to 
ensue? Eleanor and her lover were separated till I, 
unworthy mistaken creature, restored the communica- 
tion. Oh, the moment I saw him, I knew him to 
be the hardened villain they say he is, and must 
Eleanor fall a sacrifice to his arts, can no one un- 
deceive her? Place confidence in me/—oh, dear 
Mrs. Oliphant, how miserably are you deceived ! how 
have I betrayed your trust! how dishonoured my 
Christian profession! how degraded and debased am 
I in my own eyes! and where will the mischief 
end ?’ 

So Grace soliloquized. Then came the question, 
ought she not to make Mrs. Oliphant acquainted with 
all her own indiscretion? But then, she had 
promised Eleanor never to mention that unhappy 
letter. Fatal, sinful promise! she would have given 
worlds to recal it. How far would she be justified 
in breaking her word? for she could not confess her 
own delinquency, without a full exposure of Eleanor’s 
persevering duplicity. She saw clearly it was no 
kindness to Eleanor to do aught which might forward 
communication between her and M. de Montbrison; 
on the contrary her best friend would be that person 
who should place between them an insurmountable, 
eternal barrier. All this Grace fully felt, fully 
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understood, and it increased the remorseful uneasiness 
of her mind to agony. She felt like a person who 
has done some frightful mischief in the dark, and 
dreads the revelation which the light may afford. 

Grace had left her seat, and was walking up and 
down the path. It was a part of the garden where 
the pupils had no right to intrude; a winding walk 
led to it; it was completely screened from observation 
from the house, and from any part of the gardens. 
It was surrounded by tall trees, consequently it was 
rather dark. Perhaps Mrs. Oliphant forbade the 
‘“‘ Elm walk ”’—as it was called—to her young people, 
because it was necessarily damp, from the constant 
seclusion of sunshine, and the dripping of the trees; 
or, perhaps, because this walk was close upon the 
high-road, the wall which terminated it being about 
three feet high on the garden side, though more than 
four times that height from the road. 

Grace, however, entirely forgot the restriction ; she 
sought the place, as being the spot where she was 
least likely to meet with interruption. She had just 
made up her mind to return to the house, when a 
pebble, thrown from the lane underneath, fell at her 
feet. She started and raised her eyes; a tall man, 
wrapped in a large cloak, stood under the hedge on 
the opposite side of the road. She thought she could 
not be mistaken ; it looked like M. de Montbrison, but 
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as he stood in the shadow, and as the light was 
declining, she was not certain. Indignantly she 
turned away, and retreated. Had he seen and 
recognized her?—Seen her, he certainly had; but 
why did he seek to attract her attention? Had he, 
in the deep shadow of the trees, mistaken her for 
Eleanor? Their height was nearly the same,- for 
Grace had grown much lately. Was the ‘‘ Elm 
Walk ” a rendezvous? Then, finally, was it truly the 
detestable Frenchman she had seen? or was it only 
some impertinent person, who had been attracted by 
her walking up and down for so long a time ? 

With irritation and annoyance added to her 
previous distress, she sought the school-room. She 
looked round instinctively for Eleanor; she was not 
present. Soon after the first prayer-bell rang. Grace 
decided that she should have time to run into the 
garden and see if Eleanor were there, before the 
second bell sounded. She had a strong suspicion that 
she was there, in the Elm walk, and talking to her 
false lover. If this were correct, Grace determined, 
coute qui coute, to tell Mrs. Oliphant without any loss 
of time. 

As she was leaving the side-hall door, Eleanor 
came up, so Grace could form no further conjecture. 
She looked quite calm, as sad as ever, and she 
approached apparently from a different quarter of the 
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garden; but as they took their seats, Grace observed 
that Eleanor’s dress, which, like her own, was white, 
was soiled with something of a greenish hue. She 
likewise had stained her dress in the same manner 
against one of the damp trees, 
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“The day, the hour draws nigh, 
Oh! for a draught of Lethe’s drowsy wave 
To sweep away the imperishable past ! 
This may not be.—Then, courage, ob, my soul! 
Go forth to reap the fruit of suffering 
Thy own ill deeds have sown. ’Twill svon be past, 
And tranquil peace may visit thee once more.” 
‘I HAVE some news for you, Dorothea!’ said Elizabeth 
Warburton, one morning about ten days before the 
holidays ; ‘ that is, if you have not already heard it.’ 
‘I have heard no news a long—long time ; nothing 
at least more important than the fact, that we are to 
have a very grand breaking-up party, and some kind 
of a concert for the display of our musical capacities.’ 
‘ Then listen,—Margaret Whittaker is coming back, 
coming to reside here again; and in all probability 
she will be with us before the vacation commences. 
Are you not glad?” 
‘Yes! very glad tosee her again. I think Margaret 
a delightful creature—so really good, you know, and 
withal so pleasant and charming; but does Grace 
Hamilton know ?’ 
‘Surely! Grace Hamilton knows everything about 
Margaret, and it was from her I received the infor- 
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mation. She must feel quite grieved to think she is 
leaving, now that her friend is returning; but, 
Dorothea, do you not think there is something very 
strange about Grace ?” 

‘So strange, that all the elder girls are debating 
about it; the Vernons, as usual, say everything that 
is spiteful ; Emma Blake thinks she is killing herself 
with study and anxiety about the prizes; Katharine 
fears she is ill, and Caroline Stone says she is in love!’ 

‘Just like Caroline Stone. I do detest that phrase 
in love! it always makes one think of vulgar school- 
girls and servant-maids. But Caroline is never nice 
in her conversation; she is indiscriminating, and al- 
together unfeminine : that she is wrong, I am certam; 
there is no one here to fascinate poor Grace, and she 
is not the girl to get up a flirtation at church: she is 
too much of the gentlewoman, too refined, too pious 
to think of anything of the kind. Really,’ Dorothea, 
some of the girls here are absolutely disgusting : it 
will be a real blessing, and, entre nous, Mrs. Oliphant 
thinks the same, when the Vernons sail for India. 
Dr. Watts was quite correct when he said :— 

‘* One sickly sheep infects the flock, 
And poisons all the rest.” 
‘But Grace, Elizabeth, what can be the meaning of 
her melancholy? she was such a bright, joyous 
creature, the very sunshine of this grim old Austerley 
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House, and now, she never speaks if she can avoid 
it. She and Eleanor Finch were till lately great 
allies, now they seem to have very little to say to 
each other. What can be the matter with her ?’ 

‘It is impossible to say; and if Katharine be in 
ignorance of the cause of Grace’s depression, I am 
not surprised at every one else being in the dark. 
She looked a perfect Melpomene when she told me 
Margaret was coming. I said, ‘‘ And I suppose you 
are wild with joy, Grace!’’ She turned away, and 
sighed as if her heart were breaking. I am not sur- 
prised at a girl like Caroline saying she is in love; 
minds like hers always attribute sighs and tears to 
the tender passion, or rather to the vain capricious 
fancies they dare to dignify with the sacred name of 
love.’ 

Dorothea spoke the truth: every one was won- 
dering what made Grace Hamilton so unhappy ; but 
there was little time for speculation—the examina- 
tions were now in full play, and no sooner was one 
satisfactorily concluded, than there arose fresh 
anxieties for the next. Eleanor Finch was the only 
unemployed person: before the examinations com- 

menced she went to Mrs. Oliphant, and coolly signified 
her intention of withdrawing from the contest. Mrs. 
Oliphant was annoyed, for she rightly considered full 
and arduous employment to be @ most necessary 
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medicine for Miss Finch in the present diseased state 
of her mind: however, considering her position, she 
thought it wise to assent, and leave her in this par- 
ticular to act as she thought proper. At the same 
time, she confided her history to Elizabeth Warburton. 
and begged her to keep the young lady as much as 
possible in her company. 

Three days had passed since the evening when 
Grace fancied she had seen M. de Montbrison in the 
lane, and again she sought the ‘“ Elm Walk” and at 
the same hour ; but as she was leaving the house Mrs, 
Oliphant perceived her, and called her back to inquire 
if she felt better, for she had owned that afternoon to 
a very severe headache, which indeed was the case. 
Grace said she was going to take a few turns in the 
garden, and, to her surprise, Mrs. Oliphant said, she 
too, was wearied with the long day’s labours, and 
she would accompany her. 

They walked up and down the terrace, till feeling 
tired they seated themselves on the garden-chair. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s conversation was always pleasing, and 
this evening it was particularly so, and for a time Grace 
forgot her anxieties and her headache. At length Mrs. 
Oliphant said, ‘Let us take one turn in the “ Elm 
Walk,” my dear, the gardener has been employed 
there to-day, and I wish to see what he has been doing. 

With a beating heart Grace arose. There was a 
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few minutes’ delay, while Mrs. Oliphant gathered 
some Nemophila from one of the terrace vases, and 
then they took the winding path through the laurels, 
which led to the interdicted ‘‘ Elm Walk.” As they 
entered it, they heard a violent rustling, as if an 
animal were forcing its way through the thick shrubs 
on the top of the bank. 

‘Listen,’ said Mrs. Oliphant, standing suddenly 
still, ‘who or what is tearing through the bushes in 
that violent way? All was still again. ‘It may be 
the cats,’ said Mrs. Oliphant, musingly, ‘they came 
upon me once before in this walk; they made such 
a disturbance I thought two men were wrestling in 
the midst of the lauristinus. Let us go on, Grace. 
They reached the extremity of the walk and looked 
over into the road; there was no one to be seen, only 
a large dog, beating about under the opposite hedge. 
‘There is the intruder,’ said Mrs, Oliphant, smiling ; 
‘he came through the palisades lower down, through 
the drying-ground, and the thicket, and so into this 
walk. Our approach frightened him, I suppose, 
and ho returned the same way. Well, I am glad I 
have solved the mystery. Now, my dear, we will 
return to the house; it is nine o’clock, the prayer-bell 
ought to have rung half-an-hour ago. Ask Lavinia 
how it is we are so late to-night? tell her I wish to 
have prayers immediately.” 
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Grace performed her mission; and while the young 
ladies were arranging their various things, Grace 
went up to her own room. LKEleanor was there 
washing her hands. As she turned round, Grace saw 
that her dress was terribly torn. 

‘Do you know that your dress is torn” cried 
Grace. ‘ Where have you been ? see it is torn from the 
gathers, and two breadths are completely ruined. It 
cannot be mended, the muslin is a perfect fringe.’ 

‘No, it cannot be mended; I will pin it up for to- 
night—no one will notice it; there, just help me, 
please: itisa pity, is it not? I call this a parti- 
cularly pretty muslin, and you know it was new when 
I put it on this morning.’ 

‘Where did you tear it ?’ asked Grace. 

‘It caught on the stump of a tree, and I was 
walking quickly. I wonder the skirt was not tom 
from the body; these muslins are flimsy things.’ 

‘Eleanor!’ said Grace very gravely, ‘was it not 
torn in the “ Elm Walk,” on the stump of a dead 
laurel’? . 

‘What do you know, Grace?” asked Miss Finch, 
colouring tremendously. 

‘I know nothing, Eleanor! J fear, I suspect.’ 

‘Well, dear Grace, and what do you fear and 
suspect ? 

‘I fear, Eleanor, that you and M. de Montbrison are 
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carrying on some kind of intercourse, equally dis- 
honourable to you both, and injurious to Mrs. 
Oliphant. I fear that my imprudence paved the way 
for the restoration of this clandestine communication. 
Eleanor, I am very, very wretched. If the conduct 
prize be awarded to me I cannot take it, I dare not.’ 

‘My dear Grace,’ said Eleanor, soothingly, throwing 
her arms around her, ‘why will you so miserably 
distress yourself and me? You performed a generous 
action, you relieved me from an agony of suspense, 
and you ought to congratulate yourself that you were 
able to add to the happiness of one of your own age 
and sex. The day will come, Grace, when you will 
appreciate your own kindness.’ 

‘Never! never! Do not try to reconcile me to 
myself; do not try to make me believe wrong is 
right. Bileanor, if you would not be ruined and lost 
_in this world, and perhaps in the next, cease this in- 
tercourse, 80 unworthy of your sex, your station, your 
prospects, and your talents. I will tell you now can- 
didly, I did not like M. de Montbriscn, his expression 
terrified me, his manner annoyed me, and his con- 
versation disgusted me. I would not for the universe 
place my earthly happiness in that man’s keeping.’ 

‘Say no more, Grace,’ said Eleanor, haughtily ; 
‘remember you speak of M. de Montbrison to one 
who will one day be his wife. I despise bis calum- 
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niators. I am indeed sorry I troubled you with my 
affairs—I cannot undo it; I would if I could, but of 
course so long as I remain under this roof, you are 
bound by every principle of religion, honour, and 
justice, to profound silence. You must accept the 
prize if it be awarded to you: if you refuse it, you 
reveal my secret, it is not your own.’ 

‘Fear not, Eleanor; I will not betray you as far as 
regards that letter, for I promised you; but I shall 
not touch the prize. I told you before I dare not; I 
cannot be a hypocrite. One thing more, if you have 
anything to hide, hide it from me. If I see or hear 
what I know to be decidedly wrong, I must speak; I 
cannot bear this weight of sin on my soul. If you 
should come to harm, how bitter will be my remorse ! 
I shall have helped you on in the path of shame and 
ruin!’ 

‘Grace,’ said Eleanor, ‘what do you mean, are you 
mad? How dare you speak to me of shame and ruin? 
how dare you? What has been said to you? what 
have you heard ” 

Grace did not answer; she turned to leave the 
room, one moment, and she stepped back—‘ Forgive 
me, Eleanor, if I seem impertinent and unkind; 
indeed I speak from a sense of duty, God knows I do. 
I have harmed you, Eleanor, and I would save you in 
spite of yourself.’ 
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Before Eleanor could answer, Grace was at the 
bottom of the stairs. From that evening she and 
Eleanor spoke but little, and that little on the com- 
monest subjects, 

It was the day before the prizes were to be given; 
the last examination was over, the marks of merit 
and demerit were added up, the concert had taken 
place the night before, and ardently were the young 
people anticipating the glories of the morrow. 

‘Oh, I hope it will be fine!’ said little Bessie 
Sayers; ‘do not you, Miss Hamilton? We are to 
have tea to-morrow on the lawn, if it still keeps so 
fine and warm, and do you know I think I shall have 
a prize; where will they be given ?’ 

‘In this room,’ said Grace. ‘We must be up early 
to-morrow morning, and finish decorating it with 
evergreens and flowers. Mrs. Oliphant sits at her 
own table, which is covered with the prizes. There 
are so many to be given this half-year, it will be 
quite a grand display.’ 

‘Shall you have a prize, Miss Hamilton? I am 
sure you deserve one!’ 

‘We will not talk of that, Bessie. I do not deserve 
one; but how is it you know nothing about the 
breaking-up, you have been at school a whole 
year ?” 

‘Yes; but I was ill last winter, you know, and I 
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was obliged to go home a fortnight before the regular 
breaking-up day.’ 

‘I remember now. Will you go to Miss Bennett, 
and ask for some more twine; I have used all she 
gave me.’ 

Bessie ran away on her errand; and Grace, who 
was now alone in the room, laid down the branch of 
evergreen she had been forming into festoons, and 
covered her face with her hands—‘Oh, that to- 
morrow were over!’ she said. 

To-morrow came as it always does, and the hour 
arrived for the distribution of the prizes. But ere 
they seated themselves in their classes, according to 
custom, Mrs. Oliphant entered the room, and desired 
instant attention. ‘Young ladies!’ she said, ‘all the 
prizes are adjudged save that which you and I hold 
most valuable.—I mean the conduct prize. It lies 
between Miss Hamilton and Miss Warren. Never 
before have I been so puzzled to arbitrate justly and 
impartially. Miss Everitt suggests you shall decide 
it yourselves. I therefore require you to confer 
silently and seriously with your own consciences, 
not to consult your personal inclinations—J might 
have followed mine—but to decide with integrity of 
heart, and as in the sight of God. Here are slips of 
paper; a vase and a pencil will be brought, and I 
shall tell you how to proceed. Now seat yourselves.’ 
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The young ladies obeyed in silence. For ten 
minutes no word was spoken, save only that Grace 
approached her governess, and whispered something 
in her ear, which was inaudible to the rest. Mrs. 
Oliphant shook her head, saying,—‘It cannot be, 
Grace, return to your seat.’ 

Then the prizes were brought in, and arranged 
with all due form and ceremony. 

After a few remarks, Mrs. Oliphant took up the 
first-class prize. ‘I award this prize,’ she said, ‘to 
Miss Hamilton: it is amply deserved: no young 
person has made better use of her time; no one has 
pursued her studies with such unremitting diligence ; 
no one has made such marked improvement; and no 
one has passed her examinations with so much satis- 
faction to me, and credit to herself. With infinite 
pleasure, my dearest Grace, I present to you the 
well-earned recompense of your labours.’ 

Grace rose from her seat, and took the handsome 
volume from the hand of Mrs. Oliphant. The business 
of the morning proceeded. Again Grace’s name was 
called,—the German prize was incontestably hers. 
Dorothea took the prize for drawing; Katharine 
those for Italian and composition; Emma Blake, 
that for writing and arithmetic; and then followed 
the second and third classes; in the latter, Bessie 
Sayers was justly distinguished, and to her extreme 
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delight she received the ‘ general work prize,’ which 
she well deserved. 

The conduct prize now alone remained. The table 
was cleared; as many strips of paper as there were 
pupils were placed by a large china vase, and a pencil 
was close at hand. The prize itself was a handsome 
edition of ‘“‘ Wordsworth’s Poems.” It was placed 
before Mrs. Oliphant, who desired each young lady 
to come forward and write on a slip of paper the 
name of the one whom she considered to be most 
entitled to the prize. The papers were to be dropped, 
as they were written, into the vase. Grace and Anne 
Warren were of course excepted. 

One by one the girls advanced to the table, wrote 
the name decided upon, and dropped it into the vase. 
When all had voted, Mrs. Oliphant emptied the vase, 
and counted the votes. There were five for Anne 
Warren; all the rest were for Grace. 

Mrs. Oliphant looked gratified; ‘I am delighted, 
my dear Grace,’ said she, ‘ to think that you will bear 
away this prize, the possession of which is so eagerly 
desired throughout the school. I give it to you with 
the most entire satisfaction. It is amply deserved. 
Come forward, my love, and receive it!’ 

While Mrs. Oliphant spoke, Eleanor was watching 
Grace, with an interest so breathless, so unconcealed, 
that many observed it, particularly Miss Everitt, who 
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sat near to her. Elizabeth Warburton sat by Mrs. 
Oliphant, and as that lady ceased speaking, bestowed. 
upon Grace one of her most congratulatory and 
brightest glances. To her astonishment, Grace 
evinced no pleasure. She was quite composed, but 
very pale; her features wore an expression of gravity 
and humility, mingled with high and lofty resolution. 
She left her seat; she came up to the table where 
Mrs. Oliphant and Elizabeth were sitting ; then half- 
turning towards her companions, she said, in a steady 
voice :—‘ The prize, ma’am, must be adjudged to Miss 
Warren, notwithstanding the kind decision of my 
schoolfellows.—I have forfeited it! If you will not 
ask me any questions, but take my simple word, that 
I have no right whatever to these volumes, through 
my own unworthy conduct, you will add one more to 
the innumerable kindnesses I have received from 
you, since it was my happy lot to be placed under 
your care.’ 

There was a solemn silence throughout the room 
whilst Grace was speaking. ‘It cannot be, my child,’ 
said Mrs. Oliphant, deeply affected; ‘we all know 
how blameless, nay how commendable, has been your 
conduct for many months: so well do I esteem you, 
that I hope to retain you through life as my friend, 


now that I resign you as my pupil. You must indeed 
take the prize!’ 
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‘Do not praise me, Mrs. Oliphant!’ said Grace, 
mournfully. ‘You do not know how little I deserve 
it; the commendation that would have been so sweet 
but for one fatal circumstance, is now exquisitely 
painful.’ 

‘At least you will tell me the circumstance in 
strict confidence,’ replied Mrs. Oliphant; ‘you must 
let me judge how far you have erred; probably you 
exaggerate the affair.’ 

‘Please, ma’am,’ said Harris, opening the door, 

‘please excuse me, ma'am, but Miss Whittaker is 
come ; she is in the drawing-room.’ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Once more I clasp thy hand. Thy gentle voice 

Bida my desponding heart once more rejoice ; 

Once more we tread the green turf as of yore, 

And roam the pleasant woods and meadows o’er. 

Welcome to thine own land. Her paler skies 

Will please thee better than the gorgeous dyes 

Of that far southern shore. No more to roam, 

We greet thee in our gladness to thy home.” 
‘AND so, Grace, you will not have the prize!’ said 
Margaret, as they sat together in the evening. They 
were alone in Mrs. Oliphant’s sitting-room ; the other 
apartments were resounding with the song and the 
dance, for it was the famous breaking-up party, and 
many old pupils, and young people in the neighbour- 
hood, were added to the happy throng. 

‘And I was right, Margaret.’ 

‘My dearest Grace, you were right undoubtedly, 
to refuse what your conscience told you, you did not 
deserve; but I confess I share Mrs. Oliphant’s sus- 
picions, that you are wronging yourself.’ 

‘No, no, Margaret; you would not think that, if I 
dared to tell you wherein my error lay. I wish I 
might tell you all; it would be such a relief to me. 
Still I feel happy to-night. I have confessed all that 
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I can, without involving another person, and you are 
come back once more, my own Margaret.’ 

‘And if it please God, Grace, we will be very 
much together. I have travelled far and wide, from 
Paris to Rome, and from Rome to Dresden, yet I have 
never seen any one to supply your place. I am still 
your own Margaret!’ 

And truly Margaret was little changed ; her sweet 
face was calmly bright as in former days; the blessed 
sunshine of God’s presence still rested upon her 
happy heart, and irradiated her fair countenance. 
Perhaps she looked a shade more thoughtful, but that 
was easily accounted for; Margaret had had much 
experience of the world, since she had left the peace- 
ful shades of Austerley House. 

‘Grace,’ said Margaret, after a pause, ‘does your 
secret concern Miss Finch ? 

‘It does; but oh, Margaret! how could you guess ?”’ 

‘I did not exactly guess; Miss Everitt was talking 
to me about you, and she told me how Miss Finch, 
watched you, when you were refusing the conduct 
prize, and how alarmed she seemed when you began 
to speak.’ 

‘But it is certainly right to keep my promise? I 
would give anything to be free from it, but having 
made it, I suppose it is binding. I wonder if it 
would be wrong to tell you, Margaret, under the seal 
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of confidence. I sadly need an adviser. I fear to 
violate my word, and I fear to occasion I know not 
what mischief, by leaving Mrs. Oliphant in ignorance 
of certain facts.’ 

Margaret thought awhile. ‘I think you may tell 
me; I may be better able to judge whether your 
silence be dangerons. Whatever you have to say, 1 
shall regard it as sacred, and of course give no hint 
to Mrs. Oliphant, or to any one, without your full 
consent.’ 

‘Then I will tell you;’ and Grace gave Margaret 
a complete statement of the whole case, beginning at 
the evening when Eleanor first communicated her 
story, and concluding by the narration of the 
adventure in the Elm Walk, and the torn dress. 

During the recital, Margaret made several ex- 
clamations ; when Grace had finished speaking she 
said: ‘I am most thankful you have told me al] 
this, for I think there is no time to be lost: Miss 
Finch, I fear, contemplates some imprudent step. 
Grace, I have seen this man; he won immense sums 
from Herbert Leslie, in the saloons of Paris, and 
afterwards it was discovered that he cheated; he was 
always successful in play, this excited suspicion, and 
he was convicted. He received a horsewhipping 
from one man, who had been his.victim, and now he 
dares not show his face in Paris. But this is not all. 
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He has a wife, though he pretends his marriage with 
her was illegal. She was a poor girl, whom he found 
in the provinces and brought to Paris. He persists 
in denying his marriage, which no doubt was an 
irregular one, but still quite sufficient to affect the 
legality of any other union. He boasts much of his 
engagement to an English heiress, averring his at- 
tachment to her gold, and mocking her devotion to 
him. Now I fear, from all you say, the misguided 
girl will endeavour to quit this house, in order to 
become his wife—who she never can be—he will obtain 
possession of her fortune, and then leave her, broken 
in heart, and ruined in reputation. What is to be 
done ” 

Grace was terrified. ‘Even at this minute,’ she 
said, ‘it may be too late; if she elope it will be this 
evening, for to-morrow morning Mr. Finch will be 
here.’ 

‘ Let us seek her!’ said Margaret. They went into 
the school-rooms, into the dining-room, no one had 
seen her. Then they thought of her bedroom. There 
they found her, busily occupied in packing; she was 
assisted by Harris. 

‘My father is come,’ said Eleanor; ‘I did not 
expect him till to-morrow morning ; I cannot imagine 
why he came to-night.’ Grace saw that she was 
excited, and even hysterical. Harris left the room 
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for some cord, Margaret went away, feeling she had 
no right to remain there, for Eleanor had only been 
formally introduced to her. 

As soon as they were alone, Eleanor threw her 
arms round Grace, and burst into a flood of passionate 
tears. ‘Forgive me, Grace,’ she said, as soon as she 
could speak ; ‘forgive me, dear, good Grace, for all 
my reproaches; forgive me that I urged you to act 
contrary to the dictates of your own sense of duty: 
and believe me, I shall always love and respect you 
above all whom I have ever regarded as friends. Will 
you forgive me” 

‘I have little or nothing to forgive; if you wish 
for pardon, take it, dear Eleanor. I shall forget the 
past, but the future! Eleanor, as you value life and 
fair fame, happiness in this world, and a joyful 
eternity in the next, renounce that bad man. Trample 
under your feet, as utterly unworthy of your con- 
sideration, the subterfuge, the intrigue which has 
clouded your path. Henceforth walk,—sorrowfully, 
it may be—but uprightly in the world, scorning the 
deceit and secrecy to which he has lowered your 
higher, purer nature.’ 

‘Grace, perhaps I may do so—listen, I do not ask 
you to keep silence now. This night I thought I 
should achieve freedom: this very night Louis 
awaits me in the lane yonder. All was planned as 
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we thought successfully. I believe, now, God pre- 
serves me. My father solemnly affirms the most 
terrible things of Louis: he says he has already a 
wife, a young, beautiful, deserted wife, whom he 
would if he could, repudiate, for the sake of my poor 
handsful of gold. My father has seen this woman, 
he has seen the priest who married them, he has seen 
their child; and my father never lies: it must be true. 
Oh, Grace! is it not terrible ?’ 

‘Most terrible, poor, poor Hleanor! but you must 
thank God, who watches over you, and keeps you 
from evil in spite of yourself. He has better things 
in store for you; seek Him, Eleanor, now, at once; 
seek Him, through His dear Son, there is no other 
way ; and if there were another way to salvation,’ 
said Grace, a smile of unutterable beauty lighting up 
her fair young face, ‘ who that feels the love of Jesus, 
would wish to take it, who would desire to cancel 
the debt he owes to Him who loves His rescued ones, 
with a love past knowledge? There is no love like 
His, Eleanor: earthly friendship, I know, is very 
sweet and holy—earthly love must be sweeter and 
holier still—but it all fades into dimness and coldness 
before His glorious, perfect love, who despised the 
shame, and laid down His own life, shedding His 
priceless, precious blood, for those who loved Him 
not. Love Him, Eleanor, and you will yet be very 
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happy. Without Him, the fairest lot in this world 
is dark and weary ; with Him, the humblest and the 
most painful is bight with a light, a love, and a 
peace, which, as the world can never give, so it can 
never take away.’ 

‘I fear I shall never be happy again, Grace: again, 
do I say, oh! when was I ever happy? There is 
something within which yearns for rest, for deeper 
and fuller enjoyment—Music, science, dissipation, 
literature, friendship, love, yes, true love, for mine was 
pure and sincere !—I have tried all, and still there is 
the void; the aching and the intense, insatiable longing 
for I know not what! I understand it now ; your words 
have solved the mystery—that which I seek is not of 
earth. True happiness dwells alone in heaven, and 
the sweet breathings of her spirit fall only on those 
whose hearts and best affections are there also.—God 
bless you, dearest, always remember that your words 
and your conduct, have dispelled the mists of a life- 
time. I see this hour what I never before even 
dreamed of. I trust this is the dawn, the first 
beaming cf the rising Sun, and if ever I come to the 
noontide glory, you, my best friend, may rejoice to 
think it has been your work.’ 

‘Not mine! the chisel is not praised for the 
sculptured marble; it is the great artist, whose lofty 
mind conceived and executed the beautiful ideal, to 
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whom the glory is due. If one word of mine has 
been permitted to show that which hitherto you 
have never perceived, to God be all the glory. If 
He makes me His instrument, I am honoured—I 
rejoice! but to His name alone be all the praise.’ 

In a few minutes Eleanor and her father were 
borne swiftly away from Austerley House. With 
tearful eyes Grace watched the carriage disappear, 
and then she turned to Margaret, and led her away 
from the noisy crowd. 

They went into the shrubbery, and there Grace 
told her friend all that had taken place, and the two 
mingled their tears of gratitude and happiness. 

Before she retired to rest that night, Grace also 
imparted the whole to Mrs. Oliphant.—-‘I guessed as 
much, my dear,’ said Mrs, Oliphant. ‘I felt certain 
you had been led into something, which afterwards 
you felt to be wrong and dishonourable. I was sure 
it had reference to poor Hleanor’s affair. I am not 
sorry, Grace, that all this has happened: it will be a 
lesson, @ page in the book of experience, which may 
hereafter be most useful. Never forget this episode 
in your history; endeavour henceforth to conquer a 
too-strong tendency to act upon impulse. Under- 
stand, I do not wish you always to be cold and calcu- 
lating, weighing everything in the precise scales of 
an extreme prudence; such a temperament would 
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really be selfish; indeed, I am fully convinced, much 
that goes by the name of prudence is merely extreme 
selfishness. And now to speak of other things. I 
have received a letter from your papa, my dear Grace, 
by this evening’s post. He tells me he has taken a 
house at Brighton, as he thinks, after your arduous 
course of study, you must require sea-breezes to bring 
back the roses to your cheeks; moreover, he very 
politely entreats me, if I have no other plan, to 
become your guest during the vacation; do you 
second his request, my dear ?” 

‘Most cordially, ma’am ! you must know how greatly 
I shall value your company; but will not Margaret 
come too? My happiness will be complete then.’ 

‘If you will invite Margaret, 1 am sure Margaret 
will accept your invitation ; indeed, I think I cannot 
go anywhere without her. I have but just regained 
my stray child.” 

‘I know papa will be delighted for Margaret to 
accompany you; and if you had not mentioned it, 
ma’am, I should certainly have urged her to join us ; 
but now that you approve, I hope she will consent at 
once.’ 

‘Dear Grace, I need no urging,’ said Margaret,: 
affectionately, ‘Iam only too much pleased to think 
what a sweet time of reunion we shall enjoy.’ 

That night, Grace and Margaret occupied, once 
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more, the same room. They had much to say, and 
ten times as much was left till they met at Brighton. 

They spoke of Hester; but it was a painful 
theme. Her indifference towards her husband had 
become aversion; she was formed for something 
higher and better than the mere butterfly of dissi- 
pated fashion, which she strove in vain to become. 

Admired, courted, caressed, and flattered, she yet 
was not happy. The sadder she became, the deeper 
she plunged into the gaieties of worldly society, and 
everywhere was the beautiful Lady Leslie—for her 
husband was Sir Herbert now—receivad with the 
most adulatory marks of distinction. Her reunions, 
her concerts, her balls, were the delight of some and 
the envy of others. Her husband left her much to 
herself; it pleased his vanity to hear her superior 
loveliness quoted, but he was far too polished a 
denizen of the beau monde to think of seeking 
domestic or even social happiness, in the company 
of the woman whom he had vowed to cherish and to 
love till death. 

Margaret had not been happy; her religious prin- 
ciples forbade her to mix in much that was going on 
around her; she could conform to a certain extent, 
and no farther; one step more, and she felt her 
eonduct could not be liberal, but latitudinarian. 
After having travelled through France, Italy, Swit- 
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zerland and Germany, Sir Herbert and his lady con- 
cluded to remain awhile in Paris, before returning to 
their native country. 

Margaret was truly home-sick; she felt isolated 
amid the gay throngs that surrounded her beautiful 
sister ; she longed once more to enjoy her Sabbaths as in 
the days gone by; her heart yearned for Argyle-street. 

So she returned to reside for the present with Mrs. 
Oliphant, and very happy she felt under that peace- 
ful roof after her long absence. Hester saw her 
depart with regret; and yet she did not wish to 
detain her: she felt that she and Margaret had not one 
source of happiness in common, and she knew also that 
her husband disliked her sister; she was not to his 
taste, he frequently averred. 

There were many who called themselves Lady 
Leslie’s friends, and in their companionship she 
seemed tolerably content. 

Long after the morning broke, Grace and Margaret 
were conversing: they had so much to say about 
Eleanor, and many other things; so much to antici- 
pate for the future. They were roused early from their 
short slumbers, for some of the pupils had long jour- 
neys to take, and were obliged to set out in good time, 

All Grace’s things were packed, when she per- 
ceived a box, hitherto unseen, standing in the midst 
of her room. ‘Is this box yours, Margaret ?’ she said. 
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‘No, my dear,’ replied Margaret; ‘my name is not 
Miss Hamilton.’ 

‘But, dear Margaret, all my boxes are corded in 
the front hall; this must have the wrong card aflixed : 
it is not mine; I never saw it before.’ 

‘Open it!’ said Margaret, laughing ; ‘ and see what 
it contains. I suppose it is not Pandora’s box, or 
an infernal machine !’ 

The box did belong to Grace; it was furnished by 
Mrs. Oliphant, ‘to contain the numerous presents 
with which her companions seemed delighted tv load 
her.’ There was a token of respect and love from 
nearly all in the school; from Mrs. Oliphant herself, 
and Miss Everitt down to little Bessie Sayers. Grace 
was overpowered, she could only sit down and cry. 
Then she must go and thank them before they 
separated. She found them all together in the 
dining-room, and with choked voice and tearful 
eyes she told them how much she valued their 
affectionate esteem. When she ceased, Anne Warren 
said—‘ Grace, if it were possible to persuade you, 
I would beg you to resume the prize you so 
fully deserve; Mrs. Oliphant has told us in some 
measure why you refused it; believe me, or rather 
believe us, when I say, in the name of all, how 
deeply we respect and admire your noble conduct, 
I am ashamed to think I ever viewed you as 
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a rival; I fear I should never have evinced such 
nobility of spirit.’ 

‘Hush! hush! dear Anne, you distress me. It 
was not nobility of spirit; it was simple conscien- 
tiousness which I am sure, had you felt as I did, you 
would equally have practised.’ 

‘May I write to you sometimes” said Anne; and 
‘may I? ‘and I? echoed other voices. 

The hour of parting came ; Grace looked round the 
school-room. It seemed like a dream, the last four 
years and a half; it seemed but a little while, since 
Margaret cheered and soothed the poor home-sick 
child who was a young woman now. To say farewell 
to Mrs, Oliphant and Margaret was not painful ; they 
were to meet again in less than a week—the relations 
of governess and and pupil ceased, but to give place 
to those of friendship. Some of her companions, she 
knew, she should see no more on this side of the 
grave ; but there was a silent prayer in her heart, 
that all might meet again in the blessed world to 
come. With many tears and embraces, Grace left 
the school-room ; they all followed her down stairs, 
and to the carriage which was awaiting her; there 
were more pressures of the hand, more last words and 
glances, till the horses started; and, looking back 
through her tears at the dear familiar walls, Grace 
Hamilton’s school days were ended.’ 
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“ There is a fragrant blossom, that maketh glad the garden of the heart; 
Its root lieth deep, it is delicate, yet lasting as the lilac crocus of autumn ; 
Loneliness and thought are the dews that water it morn and eve: 
Memory and absence, cherish it as the balmy breathings of the South: 

Its sun is the brightness of affection, and it bloometh in the borders of 

hope ; 

Its companions are gentle flowers, and the briar withereth by its side. 

I saw it budding in its beauty. I felt the magic of its smile. 

The violet rejoiceth beneath it, the rose stooped down and kissed it 3 

And I thought some cherub had planted there a truant flower of Eden. 

I saw, and asked uot its name: I knew no language was so wealthy, 

Though every heart of every clime findeth its echo within. 

And yet, what shall I say? Is a sordid man capable of love? 

Or he that changeth often, can he know its truth? 

Longing for another’s happiness, yet often destroying its own ; 

Chaste, and looking up to God as the fountain of tenderness and joy 3 

Quiet, yet deep, as the Rhine among rivers : 

Lasting and knowing not change—it walketh with truth and sincerity.” 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Yes! school-days would be no more; henceforth, 
Grace would be considered an accredited member of 
society. Let us look at her, as she sits there ina 
first-class carriage, swiftly borne along the Great 
Western line to the mighty metropolis. She is tall, 
and well-formed; her clear dark complexion, her 
brilliant eyes, and her rich raven hair, betray her 
Lusitanian blood, as do also her easy and graceful 
movements, and the peculiar length of the jetty 
fringes, which sweep the beautiful faintly-tinted 
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cheek. Grace promises to be a very lovely young 
woman. She has scarcely, as yet, reached maturity ; 
another year or two will greatly increase her personal 
attractions, though the lapse of time can hardly add 
a deeper shade of sweetness to the fair expression 
which now reigns on her young, thoughtful face. 
Peace smiles thereon, and kindness, and truth; and 
maidenly purity abides there, not coyness, or young- 
lady bashfulness; but true womanly modesty, which 
like the bloom on the clusters of the vine, vanishes 
at the first careless touch, never more to be replaced. 

Grace was alone in the carriage, till the train 
reached Box, and then an elderly lady, and a young 
man in clerical dress, who was evidently her son, 
became her companions. Grace knew them both ; the 
lady was Mrs. Austen, sister to Mrs. Clifford, with 
whom Hester and Margaret had formerly been so 
intimate, and the gentleman was that very Philip 
Austen in whom, three years before, she had been so 
deeply interested. During the last year a little niece 
of Mrs. Austen’s had been placed under Mrs, Oli- 
phant’s care, and this circumstance had renewed the 
acquaintance with the Cliffords, which after Hester’s 
marriage had somewhat languished; Mary Clifford 
once more became a frequent guest at Austerley 
House, and so she grew to be very intimate with 
Grace, who was permitted by her governess to spend 
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some of her monthly holidays at Mrs. Clifford’s. 
There, on one occasion, she met Mrs. Austen and her 
son ; and with the former she held much conversation 
respecting her beloved friend Margaret; Hester’s 
name was kindly, but only ceremoniously mentioned. 
Mrs. Austen was delighted with Miss Hamilton, and 
she did not fail to inform the well-pleased Mrs. 
Oliphant of the favourable impression which Grace’s 
deportment and conversation had made. 

One little incident of that evening must not be for- 
gotten, for, perhaps unconsciously, it exercised no 
inconsiderable influence in after days. 

Philip Austen was now regularly ordained; and 
Just before the party were separating for the evening, 
Mrs. Clifford casually mentioned that her nephew 
would preach on the following Sunday evening in 
Argyle Chapel. 

Now Grace had never entered a dissenting chapel 
in her life; she had once or twice petitioned to 
accompany Margaret and Hester, but Mrs. Oliphant 
had invariably refused, alleging as a reason that 
young people of differing forms of religion being con- 
fided to her care, she felt bound to allow no min- 
gling of influences, and therefore she refused Grace’s 
request. 

With very very little hope of success, she made 
another attempt, hoping that as three years had 
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elapsed since she had had last preferred a similar 
entreaty, the recurrence might not be misconstrued 
into pertinacity. Contrary to her expectations Mrs. 
Oliphant did not at once reply in the negative ; she 
did not say as she had hitherto said—‘ No, my dear, 
it cannot be. If I allowed my Church girls to go to 
chapel, I should lose the reputation I have acquired 
for equal liberality and particularity. I greatly 
esteem our dissenting friends; but I cannot allow 
you, as a member of the established Church, to listen 
to the teaching of pastors not accredited by her.’ 
She hesitated now, and then replied :—‘ Well! my 
dear, I hardly know what to say; it 1s against my 
rule you know, to allow the Church girls to accom- 
pany their dissenting friends, but you are so steady, 
and so attached to our noble Liturgy, and you will se 
soon cease to be my pupil, that I hardly know how 
to refuse you. But what would Mr. Hamilton say, 
should I accede to your request ” 

‘He will say nothing, ma’am; he would not think 
the mere fact of my having been to chapel worth a 
thought, though I know on the whole, he dislikes 
dissent: for be said it was a pity Margaret was not a 
Churchwoman; it was 80 inconsistent with high- 
breeding to frequent sectarian places of worship.’ 

‘Well, my love, continued Mrs. Oliphant, < for 
this once, I will relax from my established rule; you 
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may accompany Miss Everitt next Sunday evening ; 
but should any remarks arise, I shall take care to 
make it known that this is, and must be, an isolated 
case; an exception to the law, which is never to be 
used as a precedent.’ 

And so Grace gained the desired permission; and 
on the next Sabbath evening attended Divine worship 
in Argyle Chapel, and heard Philip Austen preach. 
It was no ordinary sermon; and Grace came back to 
Austerley House, with an impression which was 
never afterwards effaced. And so it happened, when 
the three met in the railway, that they mutually 
congratulated each other on the encounter, and 
entered immediately on a very pleasant and enlivening 
conversation. 

‘And I hear Miss Whittaker is expected back from 
the Continent?’ said Mrs. Austen, during a lull of the 
noisy train-rattle, while they were taking in water 
and passengers at Reading. 

‘She has already returned,’ replied Grace; ‘she 
arrived yesterday morning.’ 

‘And how is she, my dear? has her continental 
sojourn spoiled her? 

‘Oh no, ma’am; what could spoil Margaret? She 
is very well, and is just the same gentle lovely creature 
as when she left school three years ago. Of course she 
looks older, for she is twenty-one now, and that you 
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know, ma’am, to a girl just leaving school, sounds 
very mature.’ 

‘Yes, I remember,’ said Mrs. Austen, laughing; 
‘I remember when I was seventeen, how reverentially 
1 looked up to my sister Clifford, who is four years 
older than myself; and I considered a person of 
thirty to be altogether elderly. And Lady Leslie has 
not returned with her sister, I think; Mrs. Oliphant 
said, she intended spending the next year at Paris ” 

Grace wondered much that Mrs. Austen should 
speak so carelessly of Hester, before her son. She 
had thought so much of Philip’s disappointment, 
that he had long been exalted in her enthusiastic 
heart into a herv. She had always pictured him, 
during the three years previous to her first intro- 
duction to Philip, as sad and pale, silent in general 
society, and devoted heart and soul to the work of 
the ministry; as having renounced all thought of 
earthly love, and given himself with all his affections 
and energies to the duties of his holy office. She had 
fancied him, sitting at midnight in his lonely study, 
by the light of a glimmering lamp absorbed in the 
composition of the sermon which he was preparing 
for delivery; or perhaps wearied with the long and 
strenuous toil, leaning back in his arm-chair, with 
his dark serious eyes fixed on the dying embers, and 
his sorrowful heart rising to Him, who is the only 
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friend and consoler of the sad and solitary. Or she 
dreamed of him, standing like a ministering angel 
by the sick man’s couch, kneeling in the wretched 
haunts of the poor and guilty, or whispering words of 
holy comfort to the dying; but always with a soul 
withdrawn from earth and earthly solicitudes; with 
ever and anon, a sigh—an involuntary sigh over the 
faded dream of earlier days, and a prayer that aid 
might be given fully and entirely to extirpate from 
his heart every spark of that sweet, spring-time love, 
which now he dared no longer seek to cherish, or 
retain. And so when Grace met Philip she found 
she had been thinking and dreaming about a myth. 
Philip was pale, and had dark serious eyes, and he 
was really and truly a devoted minister of Christ ; 
but he was by no means sad, and his heart was evi- 
dently not closed to mortal affection. He had not 
certainly one essential of the monkish tendency: on 
the contrary he was intensely human. He loved 
his mother dearly ; and not as many young men do, 
who seem as if they were ashamed of the world 
guessing how many thoughts and how much love 
they gave to her, who had tended and watched them 
from earliest infancy to ripe manhood. He also 
showed marks of very cordial attachment to his aunt 
and cousins; and instead of being generally silent, 
he was the life of the party, and sustained the con- 
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versation in pleasant and profitable channels during 
the greater part of the evening. 

Grace was disappointed at first, but, ere long, she 
became reconciled. She was obliged to confess that 
Mr. Austen was extremely agreeable, extremely 
amusing, extremely clever, and at the same time 
evidently a devoted Christian. This fact shone out 
constantly, even in his lightest converse: without 
the slightest show of arrogance, without a shade of 
sanctimoniousness, he never seemed to forget that he 
was a Christian minister. 

The time passed rapidly away: station after 
station seemed to dart by, as the train pursued its 
rapid course to Paddington, and Grace was asto- 
nished to hear Philip himself calmly mention Lady 
Leslie, and speak.of her as one in whom he felt a 
warm and a friendly interest. Still that it was only 
a friendly interest—a pious concern about her spiri- 
tual state, Grace clearly discerned ; and although she 
knew and felt that this was exactly as it ought to be, 
she could not help feeling a little, just a very little 
disappointed : for Grace was no prodigy of goodness : 
and I must beg my young readers to understand that I 
am not intending, or wishing to depict a perfect 
character. Such models, I think myself, do more 
harm than good; they are so clearly unnatural, that 
instead of serving as incentives to the careless or the 
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newly-awakened ; they only excite something nearly 
akin to disgust, perhaps to derision ;—and the re- 
mark follows, as the volume is closed, “ It is all very 
well to put such perfection in a book; but it does 
not really exist ;” and then the whole, whether it be 
fiction or otherwise, and even all the truths which 
may be embodied in the tale, are cast aside as rubbish, 
or at best laid down, as any other source of excite. 
ment.or amusement might be, when its supplies were 
exhausted. 

Grace was a pure-minded, intelligent girl, a sincere 
young Christian, and a gentlewoman in every thought 
and action; but she was no heroine to walk the 
world in a glorious exaltation of dazzling, unattain- 
able perfection, smiling serenely at temptation, if any 
could present itself to a mind so celestial, and always 
intuitively, or instinctively doing, thinking, and 
saying precisely the right thing, precisely at the 
right time, and precisely in the very best, and most 
approved way. 

And so it came to pass, that Grace with her roman 
tic tendencies; her warm southern temperament, and 
her enthusiastic disposition did plead guilty to the 
weakness of wishing Philip Austen had not entirely 
succeeded in extinguishing the once fervent flame of 
his first love. She would have liked a little tremor, 
a little increase of pallor, when that once half- 
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worshipped name was uttered. She quite agreed 
with Tennyson that ‘love is love for evermore!’ 
Ah! Grace did not know, she was too young, too 
childish, to know yet that the poet speaks only of 
the one, true, deep, unselfish love which dwells in 
the disciplined heart of riper years. First-love, the 
theme of novelists—the delight of school-girls— 
is very often, nay, nearly always—a mere impulse, 
a dream—a fancy! I am aware this is a very un- 
popular doctrine, and many young people of both 
sexes, will be glad they are reading the last chapter, 
and determine never more to peruse a page written 
by that heretical authoress. They would have more 
readily pardoned her, had she boldly averred our 
most gracious and excellent sovereign lady the queen 
to be an execrable tyrant, and usurper; and the 
Church, of which she is the head, to be nothing more 
nor less, than the woman clothed in scarlet of whom 
John speaks in the book of the Revelation. Never- 
theless, I do not mean to say that first-love is never 
true love, I would only warn young ladies when 
they think their happiness irrevocably bound up with 
another; not to be too confident about the result, 
should no impediments arise to mar their mutual 
inclinations ; and not to resign themselves to hope- 
less misery, and call straightway upon Death to end 
their sorrows; if, perchance, parents and friends 
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who up to this time have always been loving and 
considerate, should with strong hand, and resolute 
will, roughly awaken them from the sweet para- 
disaical visions of ‘ young love’s dream.’ There may 
come a time when possessing the real pure gold, you 
will wonder how you could fondle and lament the 
gilded dross of your teens:—when gazing on the 
lustre of the diamond, you will be astonished that 
the false brilliants could ever have enchained your 
youthful fancy:—when you will thank God that 
you did not, or could not yield to the ‘ first mistaken 
impulse of an undisciplined heart.’ Oh! when the 
time comes, when the first thrilling and trembling 
of those tenderest deepest chords of the music of 
woman’s nature begin to be awakened, then lift up 
the soul to God, beseeching Him to take this great era 
in life, second only to that of spiritual regeneration, 
into His own good guidance, feeling assured that He, 
and He alone knows what is best; what will in the 
time to come work out your weal or woe. Oh! there 
is nothing in this world more perverted from its high 
and holy aims, than these best and deepest feelings of 
ours. Vanity, avarice, ambition,—all dare to wear 
the garments of true, sacred, indestructible love! 
Before Grace and her friends reached their des- 
tination, Philip mentioned that he had lately become 
acquainted with Mr. Ernest Hamilton. Their meet- 
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ing came about in a way very likely to enlist their 
mutual sympathies. A case of extreme suffering 
among the destitute Irish of St. Giles had reached 
Ernest’s ears, and he went thither to seek out these 
helpless outcasts, and endeavour to alleviate their 
miseries. While engaged in the performance of this 
work of love and self-denial,—for Ernest gave to 
these poor creatures the precious hours, which, by 
dint of extreme regularity and activity, he had 
succeeded in detaching from the busy day of mer- 
cantile duties, for the purpose of reviving and extend- 
ing his long-neglected but still beloved studies :— 
he met Philip Austen, labouring also in the same 
dark and apparently thankless district. The young 
men became friends; but it was not till within a 
week or two of the holidays that Philip discovered 
that the Miss Hamilton whom he had met at his 
aunt’s, was the sister of his new and valued friend ; 
for the name was by no means uncommon, and Ernest 
had not as yet spoken of Grace. 

Grace herself, was delighted; ‘she was glad that 
Ernest had found a friend; he was so excellent, so 
talented, so high-minded, so affectionate that really’— 
and here Grace stopped, somewhat confused, for she 
was going to say, that really it required all kinds of 
good and beautiful attributes, in order to be worthy 
of her brother’s friendship. 
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Ere she had time to frame a fitting conclusion to 
this sentence, the train began to slacken its speed, 
and Grace knew from various familiar landmarks they 
had reached Paddington. 

When at length the carriages slowly glided into 
the station Grace saw Emest standing on the plat- 
form, and his face became radiant with smiles as he 
recognised his sister, ‘There is Mr. Hamilton!’ said 
Philip Austen. ‘Miss Hamilton, your brother looks 
so well. I must congratulate you on the restorative 
power of your anticipated presence; for a fortnight 
ago, I thought him looking very thin and pale.’ 

‘Did you? said Grace anxiously. 

‘Yes! but he was not ill; it was merely the result 
of hot weather, and too much work. He is going 
down to Brighton, or to the Isle of Wight to rusticate. 
And wherever he settles to go, I intend going 
also, and carrying my mother with me, without the 
slightest regard to her own personal inclinations. 

Before Grace could reply, the doors were thrown 
open, and Ernest was assisting her to alight. He 
was surprised too, and well pleased to greet her 
companions. ‘Ah! Austen,’ he said, ‘I have sadly 
missed you, and I have been longing for Grace to 
return; but I little thought this identical train 
would at the same moment restore to me the two 
persons I most wished to behold.’ 
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They were obliged to part now: the Austen’s home 
lay in an opposite direction to Richmond; but ere 
they separated, Philip promised to spend an evening 
very soon at Mr. Hamilton’s. 

They were quickly at Richmond, and Grace was 
again welcomed by her father in his old stately 
condescending way, and formally presented to the 
domestics as their mistress. She and Ernest remained 
long in conversation that night; they laid plans for 
the future; they hoped, and feared, and anticipated ; 
for Grace had many forebodings of trouble and trial, 
even now she fancied, looming on the distant horizon. 
To obey God, and to preserve her respect for her 
father ;—-there she felt would be the difficulty: nor 
did Ernest feel it less than herself, though he spoke 
brightly and encouragingly of the time to come, till 
Grace caught something of his tone; and, ashamed 
of her doubts, said, ‘ You are right Ernest, the same 
power that has guided me hitherto, will be all- 
sufficient in the mazes and perplexities of life; and 
besides I shall always have a friend and counsellor 
in you; when I am troubled I can confer with you, 
and together we can lay the case before that God and 
Father who has taught me by His Spirit; and 
brought me safely through all tho trials and tempta- 
tions of my school-days. Shall I not trust Him for 
the future ? 
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‘Trust Him with all you heart, Grace. Fear not; 
as Philip says ‘there is always joy» enough for a 
Christian ; if he have but faith enough to lay hold of 
it;” good night, dear.’ And Grace retired, and soon 
fell asleep, to dream of Eleanor and Margaret, and 
past times at Austerley House, and to wake on the 
morrow to a new life—to new responsibilities, new 
trials, new cares, and new joys! 

And now if my readers feel any further interest in 
Grace, they shall (D. V.) hear more of her in a few 
months. They shall be told her experience as a 
woman, and learn how she met some of the trials and 
vicissitudes of life. I will only say now, her future 
fate was much interwoven with that of Margaret, and 
some others. We shall also trace the subsequent 
history of Hester, Elizabeth, Eleanor, Emest, and 
Philip. 


THE END. 


